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T  jENT.  paradoxically,  is  an  exhilarating  season  of  the 
year.  Its  devotion  takes  many  forms.  To  some  at  Emmanuel  it  means 
getting  up  at  5:30  every  morning  to  go  to  Mass;  to  others  it  means  giving 
up  the  much-treasured  cup  of  hot  coffee  before  the  nine  o’clock  class. 
Lent  demands  that  we  be  heroic,  and  we  like  a  challenge. 

A  meditation  by  Father  Weiser,  a  delightful  essay  by  Dolores  Burton, 
and  three  of  Paul  Claudel’s  poems  on  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  translated 
by  Helen  Hennessy  constitute  our  literary  tribute  to  Lent. 

The  short  stories  in  this  issue  are  unusual.  Barbara  Raftery’s  prize¬ 
winning  short  story,  The  Emptied  Cup ,  would  rival  anything  that  has 
been  written  by  a  college  student.  In  Conge  Katharine  Gill  has  treated 
a  difficult  and  painful  problem  with  delicacy  and  insight.  Isaac  by  Beverley 
Gormley  is  a  mature  study  of  God’s  will. 

Because  this  issue  appears  so  early  in  the  new  year  we  have  included 
a  horoscope  by  Maribeth  Dumphy  in  the  "Pack  of  Autolycus.”  With 
indebtedness  to  the  editors  for  their  great  charity  and  staunch  support 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have  printed  a  reply  by  Helen  Docherty  to 
the  critical  work  done  on  the  nursery  rhyme  by  Dolores  Burton  and 
lone  Malloy  in  the  last  issue. 

We  should  like  to  thank  all  those  who  generously  contributed  their 
time  and  efforts  to  the  publication  of  this  magazine,  especially  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Staff  for  their  prompt  typing  of  copy  and  return  of  ads. 
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THE  SEVEN  LAST  WORDS 


o  NE  of  the  most  profound  interpretations  of 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  is  Clement  Dubois’  oratorio,  The 
Seven  Last  Words .  Scene  by  scene  this  magnificent  piece  of 
music  unfolds  the  drama  of  the  last  three  hours  of  Christ’s 
life,  through  sound  expressing  what  words  can  only  attempt 
to  describe.  The  first  word  is  that  of  an  agonized,  weary 
Saviour  pleading  with  His  Father  to  forgive  the  inhumanity 
of  His  crucifiers.  The  raw,  aching  tones  of  the  hanging 
Flesh  contrast  sharply  with  the  raucous,  triumphant  taunts 
of  the  mob  milling  at  His  feet,  "Vah!  Yah!  If  you  are  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  prove  it!  Come  down  from  the  cross,  ut 
videamus,  ut  credamus  tibi”  The  Evangelist  tells  the  poig¬ 
nant  story  of  Christ  and  the  two  thieves.  His  voice  is  sweetly 
lyrical,  that  of  a  lover  dwelling  on  a  scene  of  inexpressible 
beauty.  For  an  instant,  in  the  joyousness  of  the  Good  Thief’s 


recognition  of  Christ,  all  the  horror  of  the  crucifixion  is 
forgotten.  The  angry  cry  of  the  crowd,  "Tolle!”  breaks  in 
on  the  serenity  of  the  scene  only  intermittently,  like  a  low 
roaring  of  thunder.  Then,  once  again  hate  closes  in  on 
Christ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  His  abandonment  one  long, 
tortured  cry  escapes  His  lips,  "Sitio!”  With  the  seventh 
word  the  humiliation  of  the  Lamb  of  God  is  complete,  and 
the  redemption  of  mankind  is  consummated.  The  organ 
shrieks  the  folly  of  man’s  act,  "The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent,  the  whole  earth  quaked,  rocks  were  rent  and  tombs 
were  opened.  .  .  .”  But  at  that  moment  Christ  became  our 
Most  Adorable  Own  to  have  and  worship  and  honor  for¬ 
ever.  He  became  ours  to  lift  down  from  the  cross,  to  tend 
and  protect  and  love;  and  the  oratorio  ends  in  a  long,  sus¬ 
tained,  joyful,  and  tender  crescendo,  "Adoramus  te,  Christe” 
Despite  the  popularity  of  The  Seven  Last  Words  in  New 
England,  this  oratorio  is  practically  unknown  in  the  West. 
In  the  East  it  is  sung,  generally,  only  once  a  year,  on  Good 
Friday.  It  is  worthy  of  being  heard  more  than  this,  but  has 
not  yet  been  recorded  because  music  companies  are  afraid 
it  will  not  sell.  Money  is  to  be  made  today  not  in  classical 
records  which  are  kept  for  years  and  played  over  and  over 
again,  but  in  popular  records  which  have  an  immediate  but 
short-lived  appeal,  that  sell  fast  and  are  soon  out  of  date, 
leaving  the  market  clear  once  more.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  Catholics  themselves,  either  to  demand  a 
recording  of  the  oratorio  or  to  record  it  themselves.  The  sec¬ 
ond  way  would  be  preferable. 

A.  E.  Housman,  in  his  poem  The  Loveliest  of  Trees,  writes: 

"And  since  to  look  at  things  in  bloom 
Fifty  springs  are  little  room. 

About  the  woodlands  I  will  go 
To  see  the  cherry  hung  with  snow.” 

H] 


The  Seven  Last  Words  is  not  so  intangible  and  uncontrollable 
as  the  passing  of  spring.  It  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  and 
should  be  made  available  to  everyone.  Catholics  should  take 
the  initiative  to  see  that  it,  as  well  as  all  other  types  of  Catho¬ 
lic  music,  is  presented  in  its  purest  form,  free  from  the 
corrupting  motivation  of  materialistic  gain.  We  are  too 
indifferent  about  our  Catholic  heritage,  and  too  nonchalant 
in  our  supervision  of  the  artistic  expression  of  our  Faith. 

I.  M.  M.  ’53 

JOY  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

If,  as  Aristotle  says,  "to  learn  gives  the  live¬ 
liest  pleasure,”  then  people  can  be  a  source  of  true  delight, 
since  there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  them  and  from  them. 
Our  friends  are  among  our  happiest  associations  with  Em¬ 
manuel,  and  as  each  year  increases  our  knowledge  of  their 
goodness,  the  greater  is  our  joy  in  knowing  them. 

We  admire  more  than  the  casual  observer  the  calm  as¬ 
surance  of  the  debater  because  we  know  that  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  few  hours’  notice  in  which  to  compose  her 
argument;  we  appreciate  more  deeply  the  ready  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  girl  who  is  always  willing  to  help  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  because  we  know  how  valuable  her  time 
is;  we  marvel  at  another’s  continued  poise  and  cheerfulness 
because  we  realize  that  she  has  a  busy  schedule  of  classes, 
studies,  outside  activities,  and  volunteer  work. 

Such  girls  make  possible  the  traditions  which  we  establish 
and  uphold,  and  our  knowing  them  gives  meaning  to  the 
parties,  the  dances,  and  the  class  days  we  attend.  Our  happi¬ 
ness  grows  as  we  widen  and  deepen  our  circle  of  friends.  If 
we  wish  to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  college  life,  we  ought  to 
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make  friends  with  everyone  around  us — with  our  own  class¬ 
mates,  and  the  members  of  the  other  classes;  with  the  facul¬ 
ty  and  the  administration;  with  the  alumnae,  and  with  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  college  in  any  capacity. 

The  delight  which  we  take  in  our  friends  springs  not  from 
our  knowledge  of  them,  but  from  our  love  of  that  goodness 
which  we  discover  in  them.  In  each  person  God  loves  a 
good  which  He  Himself  has  created,  and  to  love  others  as 
God  loves  them,  is  to  find  and  to  love  this  special  quality. 
This  is  that  true  fraternal  charity  which  brings  joy  to  those 
who  possess  it.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  perfect 
charity,  but  it  would  be  easier  if  we  would  apply  the  lesson 
taught  by  a  diagram  which  Bishop  Sheen  drew  in  one  of 
his  television  talks:  our  lives  are  a  circle  with  God  as  a  point 
at  its  center.  Each  person  tending  toward  God  is  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the  center  so 
that  the  lines  radiate  about  the  circle  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  As  the  lines  draw  closer  to  the  center  of  the  circle, 
they  grow  closer  to  each  other  so  that  the  nearer  we  are  to 
God,  the  closer  we  are  to  each  other. 

D.  T.  B.  ’53 


POLITICS 

Barbara  A .  Raftery,  ’  54 

In  politics  as  pastime  one  will  find 
T oo  soon  a  hobby  of  another  kind . 

A  stimulant  at  first — but  sans  delay, 
An  argument  begins  and  politics  decay . 


SHE  FELL  AWAY 


Francis  X.  Weiser,  S.  /. 

Al  FEW  years  ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in  parish 
work,  a  man  visited  me  one  day  and  remarked  that  his  great¬ 
grandmother  had  been  brought  up  as  a  good  Catholic  child 
by  her  parents  a  hundred  years  ago;  that  she  had  gone  to 
the  parish  school,  but  later  married  a  Protestant  outside 
the  Church,  and  then  fell  away  entirely  from  the  Catholic 
Faith. 

"She  had  thirteen  children,”  he  said,  "and  she  brought 
all  of  them  up  as  Protestants.  They  married,  of  course,  and 
their  children  were  brought  up  as  Protestants,  too.  My  own 
father  is  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  found  his  way 
back  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Fie  was  converted  before  he 
married,  and  we  were  brought  up  as  Catholics.  But  all  my 
great-uncles  and  great-aunts,  my  uncles  and  aunts,  my 
cousins  and  their  children  are  either  Protestants  or  Christian 
Scientists,  or  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  or  nothing  at  all.” 

"How  many  relatives  of  yours  are  there  who  are  non- 
Catholics  now,  and  who  would  have  been  Catholics  if  that 
great-grandmother  of  yours  had  not  fallen  away?”  I  asked 
him. 

"I  am  not  sure,  Father,”  he  said,  "but  we  can  easily  find 
out.”  He  started  figuring  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
grouping  the  various  families  and  counting  their  children. 
Finally,  he  put  the  pencil  down  and  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

"Why,  Father,  I  am  really  shocked.  I  never  thought  there 
would  be  that  many.  There  must  be  about  seventy  or  eighty 
people  by  now.” 

Just  imagine,  about  eighty  people  were  lost  to  the  Church 
because  of  the  sin  of  that  one  woman  who  betrayed  the  ideals 
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of  her  Catholic  Faith  and  fell  away  from  the  Church.  Didn’t 
she  ever  think  of  the  terrible  responsibility  she  carried,  not 
only  for  herself,  but  for  all  those  descendants  of  hers?  Who 
knows  how  many  souls  got  lost  that  might  have  been  saved 
if  she  had  not  fallen  away?  How  many  vocations  to  priest¬ 
hood  or  religious  life  might  have  served  God  and  reaped  a 
harvest  of  apostolic  blessings  if  she  had  remained  Catholic? 
But  the  most  terrible  thought  is  this:  the  effects  of  her  sin 
and  her  betrayal  of  the  Faith  will  still  go  on,  increasing  like 
an  avalanche,  as  the  number  of  her  descendants  grows. 

*  *  * 

An  experience  like  this  should  certainly  make  young 
Catholics,  who  contemplate  marriage,  consider  the  great 
importance  and  the  lasting  effects  which  their  own  decisions 
will  cause  down  through  the  generations. 


JUDAS-LIKE 


lone  M.  Malloy ,  '53 

You  said  that  you  forgave  me,  quieting 
My  fears  of  having  disappointed  you . 

I  didn't  mean  to  hurt ;  1  did  the  thing 
Too  hastily  to  think  it  through  and  through . 

A  small  mistake  like  that  could  not  undo 

The  pledge  of  years .  And  yet  the  deed  was  part 

Of  what  I  am,  a  part  you  never  knew . 

Alone,  again  the  dotibts  and  questions  start, 

And  the  cordon  of  despair  slips  tight  around  my  heart . 
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LENT  AND  LITTLE  ONES 


Dolores  T .  Burton ,  ’53 


.A-CCORDING  to  the  coy  red  fish  which  glide 
discreetly  across  the  pages  of  religious  calendars  during  March 
and  April,  Lent  is  a  period  of  fasting  and  abstinence.  That 
it  is  also  a  penitential  season  is  evidenced  by  the  purple  vest¬ 
ments  which  the  priest  wears  when  he  says  Mass;  but  when 
I  was  little,  Lent  was  the  most  fascinating  time  of  the  year. 

Ash  Wednesday  was  especially  delightful.  I  got  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  having  sprinkled  water  on  my  hair  and 
brushed  it  carefully  aside  to  make  room  on  my  forehead  for 
the  ashes,  I  set  out  for  church  while  it  was  still  quite  dark. 
At  the  altar  rail  I  watched  the  priest  closely,  hoping  that 
just  as  he  came  to  me  he  would  dip  his  thumb  into  the  ashes 
again  so  that  the  application  would  be  as  black  as  possible. 
The  one  with  the  sootiest  smudge  was  certain  to  be  the  most 
important  person  at  school  that  day,  unless  someone  else  had 
learned  Memento ,  homo  by  heart  and  managed  to  recite  it 
in  class.  So  well  did  I  preserve  the  ashes  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  my  face  showed  not  only  that  I  was  dust  but  con¬ 
siderably  dusty  also,  for  I  avoided  washing  it  whenever 
possible. 

I  generally  chose  to  abstain  from  eating  candy  during 
Lent,  partly  because  it  was  traditional  to  do  so,  and  partly 
because  I  usually  spent  many  minutes  selecting  a  penny’s 
worth  of  candy  from  an  infinite  variety  of  bolsters,  caramels, 
and  bull’s  eyes  whose  consumption  required  great  energy 
since  they  were  generally  somewhat  withered  by  age. 

Despite  ubiquitous  advertisements  recommending  a  Lenten 
diet  of  fish  and  peanuts,  the  novelty  of  abstinence  began  to 


wear  after  a  few  weeks,  and  I  sometimes  forgot  that  I  was 
not  supposed  to  eat  candy.  Whenever  I  remembered  that 
I  had  broken  my  resolution,  I  punished  myself  by  watching 
bravely  while  my  brothers  devoured  the  chocolates  which 
they  had  given  to  my  mother  for  Saint  Patrick’s  Day. 

These  small  sacrifices  were  amply  rewarded  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Holy  Week  which  offered  the  chief  joys  of  Lent.  On 
one  Holy  Thursday,  the  girls’  choir  was  allowed  to  walk  in 
procession  and  to  sing  the  Lange  Lingua .  When  the  organ 
intoned  the  opening  melody,  candles,  incense,  dark-robed 
choir  boys,  veils,  and  white  dresses  were  immediately  for¬ 
gotten  as  we  took  up  the  refrain: 

Pange  lingua  gloriosi 
Corporis  mysterium  .  . . 

I  did  not  know  what  the  words  meant  and  I  had  no  need  to 
know.  Gloriosi  and  mysterium  were  English  enough  to  give 
meaning  to  the  entire  hymn. 

The  first  Mass  of  the  Presanctified  which  I  attended  awed 
me  completely.  On  the  bare  altar  stood  heavy  black  candle¬ 
sticks  holding  bizarre  orange  candles  whose  macabre  ugli¬ 
ness  so  fascinated  me  that  I  fancied  I  was  looking  at  Death. 
This  eerie  feeling  was  enhanced  by  the  hollow  sounding  of 
the  wooden  clappers  during  Mass,  and  when  the  celebrants 
had  left  the  altar,  and  the  golden  door  of  the  empty  taber¬ 
nacle  stood  open,  I  was  quite  ready  to  go  home. 

Still,  of  all  that  was  beautiful  about  Lent,  I  loved  Good 
Friday  best.  I  remember  well  the  first  time  that  I  observed 
the  Three  Hours’  Agony  by  keeping  silence.  I  had  not  said 
a  word  since  twelve  o’clock  when  I  had  occasion  to  go  out 
of  doors  about  half  past  two.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  I  have 
thought  since  that  it  must  have  been  doubly  hard  for  Christ 
to  die  on  such  a  day  when  all  the  earth  was  joyfully  bursting 
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into  life.  As  I  stood  with  the  sun  warming  my  head,  and  a 
breeze  blowing  lightly  upon  my  face,  I  suddenly  realized 
that  it  was  spring.  My  aunt  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
I  ran  toward  her  eagerly  shouting,  "Isn’t  it  a  beautiful  day? 
Oh,  isn’t  it  a  beautiful  day!” 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side. 

It  did  not  matter  that  I  had  kept  silence  for  two  and  a  half 
hours;  it  did  not  matter  that  I  could  continue  to  keep  silence 
for  the  remaining  time;  it  did  not  matter  that  I  had  spoken 
only  once.  The  silence  had  been  broken,  and  I  was  inconsol¬ 
able. 

Such  events  no  longer  distress  me;  and  Lent  having  lost 
some  of  its  magic  and  mystery  does  not  hold  the  same  de¬ 
lights.  Others  have  taken  their  place;  but  it  was  easier  then 
to  kneel,  to  bend  low,  and  to  kiss  the  crucifix  because 
being  a  little  one  I  was  nearer  to  the  ground. 


THE  THIRD  STATION 
Jesus  Falls  the  First  Time 

Away !  They  all  move  on  to  Golgotha , 

Victim  and  torturers  together  go. 

But,  of  a  sudden,  God,  dragged  by  the  neck, 
Staggers.  He  falls  to  earth.  He  cannot  rise. 

What  say  you  of  it,  Lord,  of  that  first  fall? 

What  did  you  think  in  that  brief  minute  when 
The  badly-balanced  load  slipped  and  you  fell? 
How  did  you  find  it  then,  that  earth  you  made? 
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Virtue  is  not  the  only  arduous  road , 

For  treacherous  also  is  the  road  of  evil, 

One  must  go  very  straight  there,  one  must  learn 
Painfully,  stone  by  stone,  with  faltering  footsteps, 
And  nothing  but  the  heart  can  persevere . 

O  Master,  by  those  sacred  knees  which  both 
Failed  you  at  once,  by  all  the  sudden  pain, 

The  nausea  at  the  entering  of  the  Way, 

The  ambush  that  succeeded,  by  the  earth 
Which  you  have  tasted,  save  us  from  this  fall, 

From  the  first  sin  which  takes  us  by  surprise! 

THE  SEVENTH  STATION 

Jesus  Falls  the  Second  Time 

It  is  not  this,  the  stone  we  stumble  on, 

Nor  this,  the  rope  that  tightens  on  our  necks, 

That  makes  us  fall . 

O  middle  of  our  life ! 
O  fall  that  weakly,  helplessly  we  make 
When  magnets  lose  directions,  and  when  faith 
Loses  its  reaching,  stretching  universe. 

Because  the  road  is  long  and  never-ending, 

And  we  are  lonely,  and  bereft  of  love . 

O  weary  time  of  slowly -mounting  loathing 
For  harsh  words,  and  the  ever-present  Cross; 

We  fall,  not  on  our  knees,  but  on  our  faces, 

And  when  the  body  falls,  the  soul  consents . 

Save  us,  succumbing  to  the  Second  Fall, 

The  Fall  we  cause  ourselves  by  apathy ! 
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THE  NINTH  STATION 
Jesus  Falls  the  Third  Time 


I  have  fallen  again ,  and  this  time  it  is  the  end . 

If  1  could  get  up,  I  would  try,  but  there  is  no  way . 
Because  they  have  crushed  me  like  grapes  in  the  press  at 
harvest, 

Because  my  back  is  bent  with  the  weight  of  Man . 

The  evil  is  done,  and  Man  dying  with  me  is  heavy ! 

Let  us  die  then,  because  it  is  easier  to  lie  than  to  rise, 

Harder  to  live  than  to  die,  and  harder  to  die 
High  on  the  cross  than  under  it  here  on  the  road . 

Save  us,  O  Jesus,  from  the  third  sin  of  despair ! 

All  is  not  lost  while  death  has  yet  to  be  tasted ! 

I  have  finished  with  wood,  but  there  is  iron  before  me! 
Jesus  falls  the  third  time  under  the  Cross, 

But  the  Third  Fall  is  at  the  summit  of  Calvary . 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Claudel 
by  Helen  M.  Hennessy,  ’ 54 
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THE  EMPTIED  CUP 


Barbara  A .  Kaftery,  ’54 

tJ AMIE  laid  a  cheek  against  the  cold,  moist 
molding  of  the  bedroom  doorway.  He  slid  his  weight  down 
the  frame,  watching  his  kneebones  rise  to  meet  his  chin,  then 
squeezed  his  shins. 

"When  will  Peter  come,  mother?”  He  watched  her  figure 
inside  the  room. 

"After  Fve  gone,  I  hope/'  Her  black  silhouette  whirled 
to  the  dresser  and  whisked  a  space  free  on  the  powder-misty 
mirror. 

"Do  you  suppose  that  the  Army  will  send  Peter  to  Ger¬ 
many?” 

"If  he’s  going  to  drink,  he’ll  have  more  room  to  reel  in 
Germany  than  here.  Your  father  and  I  agree  on  one  point, 
fortunately,  that  Peter  has  been  a  parasite.  He  has  so  paraded 
the  fact  that  he’s  my  brother  before  society  that  it’s  been  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore  him.  I’m  tired  of  this  melodramatic  role 
of  protectress.” 

She  lifted  a  shadowed  eyebrow  to  the  mirror  and  smiled 
at  the  sophistication  of  the  creature  reflected. 

"Is  a  parasite  the  same  as  a  paratrooper?”  Jamie  pulled  at 
the  elastic  tops  of  his  socks. 

"More  or  less;  they  both  land  on  other  people’s  territory,” 
she  snapped. 

"Do  you  think  that  Peter  will  come  by  half  an  hour?  The 
back  door  creaks  when  no  one  is  at  home.” 

"Nonsense,  it  creaks  all  the  time.  You  just  don’t  hear 
it  above  Peter’s  racket.” 

The  bell  shot  a  tin  note  up  the  stairway. 

"There’s  Mrs.  Baker  now.  Wouldn’t  you  think  she’d  give 
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you  a  minute.  Honestly,  always  on  time,  always  on  the  dot. 
Hand  me  that  red  umbrella — not  the  plaid  one.  Jim,  re¬ 
member  to  keep  Peter  out  of  the  living  room.  I  may  invite 
someone  back  for  coffee.  Goodbye.” 

Jamie  watched  his  mother’s  skirts  swinging  to  the  motion 
of  her  hips  as  she  descended  the  cavernous  stairway.  The 
door  yawned  and  breathed  a  shiver  into  the  halls,  then  closed 
behind  her. 

When  the  stillness  buzzed  too  loud  on  his  ears,  Jamie  went 
down  to  the  kitchen.  He  filled  a  cup  with  ginger  ale  and 
crouched  by  the  front  window  to  wait  for  Peter.  The  house 
was  high  on  the  hill,  and  below,  the  lights  across  the  city 
sifted  the  low  mists.  Jamie  began  counting  the  neon  signs 
but  his  breath  blurred  the  window  and  he  drew  a  scrawny 
soldier  on  the  steam  instead.  Each  time  the  door  creaked, 
he  slurped  the  ginger  ale  and  scratched  his  nails  along  the 
rough  crockery  of  the  cup  to  escape  the  sound. 

The  hard  shot  of  a  slamming  door  pierced  the  hall. 

"Peter?”  Jamie  was  beside  him  before  the  echo  faded. 
"What’s  that  you’ve  got,  Pete?” 

Peter  exploded  into  the  living  room,  struggling  with  the 
door,  his  breath,  and  a  pile  of  firewood  together.  His  body 
bloated  with  tremendous  effort,  and  the  very  rubbers  on 
his  feet  swelled  to  the  situation.  But  when  the  fleshy  rolls 
around  his  neck  became  as  red  as  the  red  checks  on  his  cap, 
his  breath  suddenly  returned  and  he  dropped  the  load  into 
the  wood  basket. 

"What’s  all  that  for,  Peter?” 

"We’re  going  to  build  a  fire.”  Peter  slumped  on  the  sofa 
and  its  bottom  sagged  nearly  to  the  floor. 

"In  here?  In  the  living  room?  I’ve  never  seen  a  fire  in  a 
living  room,  Pete.” 

Peter  drew  Jamie  by  the  belt  and  prisoned  him  between 
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his  enormous  knees.  * 'Right  here  in  the  fireplace.  I’ve  an  idea, 
too.”  His  face  elongated  in  secrecy.  "If  we  can  find  some 
hot-dogs,  we’ll  roast  them  primitive-like.  I  brought  a  roast¬ 
ing  stick.”  He  produced  it  with  the  flourish  of  a  cavalier 
and  convulsed  with  rolls  of  stomach.  "All  as  a  toast  to  our 
last  night  together.” 

Then,  impulsively,  Peter  heaved  off  his  coat  and  began 
rolling  the  evening  paper  into  long  eels.  Together  they  piled 
the  logs  symmetrically  and  lit  the  protruding  points  of  paper 
in  three  places. 

"It’s  catching  now.  You  bring  the  chow,  Jamie.” 

Jamie  found  the  frankforts  and  hung  them  from  his  neck. 
He  snatched  a  greasy  bag  of  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  pickles. 
When  he  returned  to  the  room  the  fire  was  breathing  in 
leaps  upon  the  beautifully  crossed  logs.  The  wet  fungi  spit 
up  the  chimney  blue-colored,  and  drops  of  drizzle  from  the 
sooty  chimney  fell  and  spurt  in  rhythm.  Peter  spiked  the 
frankforts  and  turned  them  round  and  round  with  precise 
effort  until  his  red  face  suggested  that  it,  too,  was  roasting 
on  the  grill.  When  the  skins  had  shriveled  brown  with  the 
heat,  they  buried  the  frankforts  in  the  biscuits  and  devoured 
them. 

"Good!  Jamie,  steal  me  some  of  that  potion  you’ve  got 
in  the  cup,  will  you?” 

Jamie  went  to  the  kitchen  and  refilled  his  cup  without 
washing  it.  Peter  wouldn’t  mind  drinking  from  the  dirty 
cup.  Anyone  else  would. 

He  placed  the  cup  of  ginger  ale  on  Peter’s  knee  and 
crouched  on  the  floor  beside  the  armchair  which  sagged  with 
the  enormous  weight.  He  put  his  arms  around  Peter’s  thick 
soft  legs. 

"Will  you  go  to  Germany,  Peter?” 

"Maybe  I’ll  go  to  Eskimo  land.”  Peter’s  eyes  swallowed  the 
firelight  in  rhythm  to  the  working  of  his  flabby  jaw. 


"What’s  a  parasite?” 

"That’s  what  we  were  to  the  refrigerator  when  we  took 
the  hot-dogs.” 

"Oh.” 

"Pete,  when  will  everyone  be  home?” 

"When  Mr.  Hooper  has  adjourned  the  literary  society.” 
Some  ginger  ale  dripped  down  Peter’s  whiskered  chin.  The 
attitude  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  spit  at  Mr.  Hooper. 

Everyone  would  return  after  the  fire  had  burned  to  em¬ 
bers.  But  now  it  breathed  on  the  grate  and  stretched  idle 
claws  of  heat  into  the  room.  The  warm  light  first  stiffened 
Jamie’s  foot  and  then,  like  a  creeping  hypnotism,  turned  the 
room  to  fuzzy  images  which  sharpened  and  withdrew  until 
he  was  asleep. 

^  ^ 

Jamie  woke  when  a  tug  on  his  hair  reminded  him  that  he 
had  grown  cold. 

"The  fire  is  nearly  out,  Jamie.  I  must  leave  because  reveille 
is  early  tomorrow.”  Peter  was  moving  back  and  forth,  put¬ 
ting  the  food  away  in  the  kitchen.  A  rawness  was  growing 
in  the  room.  In  a  half-dream,  Jamie  remembered  a  boy  who 
had  once  stripped  and  tied  him  in  an  Indian  game  and  left 
him  in  the  cold.  When  Peter  came  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
with  his  red  checked  cap  on,  the  shadows  had  regained  sharp 
edges. 

"Heil  Hitler,”  Peter  grinned  and  clicked  his  heels.  "On¬ 
ward  to  Germany.” 

"Heil  Hitler,”  Jamie  saluted  back.  "Heil  Peter.” 

Peter  turned  his  collar  up  against  the  cold  and  went  down 
the  long  hallway. 

The  desolation  of  Jamie’s  half-dream  pressed  upon  the 
room.  "Peter!” 

From  the  front  window  Jamie  watched  the  mist  lying 
heavily  on  the  street  below  as  Peter  was  sucked  into  the 
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night’s  foggy  bowels.  Mrs.  Baker’s  car  was  pulling  up.  One 
black  silhouette  got  out  and  looked  around,  and  then  a 
group  of  people  followed  and  crawled  up  the  stairs. 

Jamie  whirled  as  the  hard  lights  flicked  on. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  fire,”  Mrs.  Baker  exclaimed  from  be¬ 
hind  her  veil. 

"A  fire?”  His  mother  stabbed  a  look.  "Oh,  yes,  we  often 
light  a  fire  on  raw  nights.  It  makes  things  homier.  Won’t 
you  sit  down,  everyone,  while  I  fix  some  coffee?” 

"Do  finish  telling  us  about  your  brother.  What  a  terrible 
shame.”  A  small  man  in  an  oversized  coat  sat  beside  the 
fire. 

"Oh  yes,  he  encamps  tomorrow.  It  certainly  takes  one’s 
own  family  to  really  appreciate  the  tragedy  of  going  off  to 
war.” 

"Doesn’t  it  though?  You  know,  I  was  reading  a  perfectly 
haunting  book  about  that  the  other  day  by  Willa  Gather.” 
The  reveres  of  the  man’s  overcoat  flopped  down  to  his  waist. 

"Was  it  One  of  Ours?  Oh  yes,  I’ve  read  that.  It’s  very 
moving,  isn’t  it?  However,  the  actual  situation  has  an 
irrevocability  about  it  when  personally  experienced.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  everybody,  this  is  Jim.” 

Jamie  felt  her  arm  around  him,  but  the  bones  of  her  hard 
bodice  dug  into  his  back. 

"My  name’s  Jamie.” 

"You  know,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  chief  assistant  to 
the  Space  Cadet  is  called  Jamie.  He  so  insists  upon  the  name.” 

Jamie  pulled  away,  clutching  Peter’s  ginger  ale  cup  and 
greedily  drank  the  dregs  until  it  was  emptied. 
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KOREA  -  PAWN  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Arline  M.  M ullaney,  *53 

J^ToT  too  long  ago,  a  history  professor  might 
well  have  bemoaned  the  ignorance  of  Americans  regarding 
the  Far  East.  To  illustrate  this  point  he  could  have  cited 
a  confession  made  by  President  McKinley,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Philippines,  that  he  was  not  sure  just 
where  the  islands  were  located.  Isolated  though  it  is,  this 
statement  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  apathy  and  lack 
of  interest  in  things  Asiatic  which  prevailed  in  this  country 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Today,  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  American  citizen  is  better  informed  concerning  the  Far 
Eastern  countries  than  he  is  of  those  countries  which  border 
the  United  States.  Americans  became  very  much  aware  of 
that  part  of  the  world  when  it  became  a  battleground  for 
a  second  world  war.  The  American  boys  who  fought  the 
battles  of  that  war  against  Japan  have  not  found  it  hard 
to  remember  that  there  are  such  places  as  Pearl  Harbor,  Iwo 
Jima,  and  Nagasaki. 

Just  six  months  before  the  Japanese  surrendered,  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Yalta.  Here  the  conditions  were  laid 
down  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  enter  the  war 
against  Japan  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  "former  rights” 
of  Russia,  violated  by  the  treacherous  attacks  of  Japan,  were 
to  be  restored.  These  rights  included  the  handing  over  of 
Southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Russia  and  the 
leasing  of  Port  Arthur  as  a  naval  base.  The  commercial  port 
of  Darien  was  to  be  internationalized  and  Russia’s  "pre¬ 
eminent  interests”  in  the  port  safeguarded. 

It  is  easy  now  as  we  look  back  at  the  Yalta  Conference 
to  criticize  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  for  so  naively  handing  over  such  strategic  parts  of 
Asia  to  Communist  Russia.  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  could  not  have  foreseen,  however,  po¬ 
litical  changes  which  were  to  occur  within  a  short  time, 
whereby  the  new  ally  which  they  had  helped  to  strengthen 
at  this  conference  would  become  an  enemy,  and  Japan,  the 
enemy  that  was  weakened  at  Yalta,  would  be  transformed 
into  an  ally.  Yet  there  was  one  decision  made  at  Yalta  which 
is  very  difficult  to  excuse  since  the  damage  it  has  caused 
could  so  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
past.  It  was  decided  at  Yalta  that  Russia  would  be  allowed 
to  liberate  Korea  as  far  as  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Had  the 
diplomats  remembered  Russia’s  persistent  attempt  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  Korea,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  given 
in  to  Russia’s  request  so  readily.  Had  they  known  anything 
of  Korea’s  geography,  and  of  the  economic  inter-dependence 
of  the  agricultural  south  and  the  industrial  north,  they 
would  have  hesitated  to  allow  the  separation  of  the  two 
sections  at  an  arbitrary  parallel,  for  which  there  was  no 
political,  ethnical,  nor  moral  justification.  Had  they  been 
aware  of  the  long  and  valiant  struggle  of  the  Koreans  for 
freedom  and  independence,  they  would  not  have  allowed 
their  liberators  to  be  a  power  which  had  long  rivaled  Japan 
in  its  ambition  to  dominate  Korea. 

The  history  of  Korea  is  a  long,  bitter  story  of  heroic  re¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  invasion  and  oppression.  Korea  has  long 
been  an  object  of  aggression  by  nations  which  sought  to 
use  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  domination  of  the  continent. 
The  Mongols  first  overran  Korea,  followed  by  the  Chinese 
who  were  ruling  Korea  as  early  as  1122  B.  C.  Then  once 
again  the  Mongols,  under  their  great  leader,  Kublai  Khan, 
took  possession,  only  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
14th  century.  Korea  enjoyed  her  Golden  Age  under  Chinese 


rule  which  lasted  over  two  hundred  years,  undisturbed  by 
invasion.  In  1627  Korea  was  overcome  by  another  alien 
conqueror,  the  Manchus. 

Japanese  invasion  of  Korea  was  undertaken  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war-lord,  Hideyoshi.  For  seven  years  the  Japanese 
devastated  Korea,  wiping  out  over  half  of  her  population. 
When  Hideyoshi’s  supplies  were  cut  off  by  the  Korean  fleet, 
the  Japanese  were  forced  to  evacuate  Korea,  and  the  Man¬ 
chus  retained  control  of  Korea  until  1894. 

In  1895,  Japanese  victory  in  a  war  fought  against  China 
gave  Japan  full  mastery  over  the  Korean  peninsula.  By  the 
Shimonoseki  treaty,  Japan  acquired  the  much-disputed 
Liaotung  Peninsular;  but  because  of  pressure  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  Japan  was  finally  forced  to  return  it 
to  China. 

Russia’s  ever-expanding  frontier,  meanwhile,  had  engulfed 
Korea’s  northern  boundary,  and  she  openly  proclaimed  that 
her  rising  interest  lay  in  Korea.  But  in  1905,  Japan  dealt 
Russia  a  knockout  blow.  The  Japanese  fought  the  Russians 
on  Korean  soil  and  defeated  them.  By  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  Treaty  Russia  was  forced  to  recognize  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  political,  military,  and  economic  interests  of 
Japan  in  Korea;  agreed  not  to  oppose  measures  connected 
with  Japan’s  protectorate;  and  promised  to  abstain  from 
military  preparations  on  the  Russo-Korean  frontier.  Rus¬ 
sia  ceded  to  Japan  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  the  Liaotung 
Lease,  all  adjoining  territories  and  territorial  waters,  and  all 
Russian  buildings  and  property  on  that  territory. 

In  1910  Japan,  tired  of  pretending  to  support  Korean 
independence,  annexed  the  country  outright.  The  Korean 
people,  however,  never  accepted  the  iron-clad  rule  of  Japan, 
and  waited  for  a  chance  to  rise  up  against  their  oppressors. 
On  May  1,  1919,  that  chance  came.  Encouraged  by  Wood- 
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row  Wilson’s  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  self-determi¬ 
nation,  the  Koreans  rose  as  one  man  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Japanese  yoke.  For  months  daring  men  had  been  meeting 
in  cellars  to  print  in  secret  a  declaration  of  independence 
that  had  been  hewn  by  hand  on  wooden  blocks.  While  the 
soldiers  and  spies  of  Japan  dwelt  in  their  midst  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Koreans  had  joined  the  underground  to  plan  for 
the  days  of  the  liberation  and  now  it  had  come!  Thirty 
patriots  assembled  at  Seoul  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  sign  their  names  to  it.  From  all  over  Korea 
huge  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the  brave  words.  With  dig¬ 
nity  and  restraint,  the  people  of  Korea  proclaimed  the  un¬ 
alienable  truth  that  they  were,  and  would  remain,  free  and 
independent.  But,  despite  their  courage  and  determination, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  Japanese. 

The  Allies  gave  renewed  hope  to  the  Koreans’  desire  for 
independence  at  the  Cairo  Conference  in  1943,  when  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  China  pledged  that  in  due 
course  Korea  should  become  free  and  independent.  This 
pledge  was  reaffirmed  at  Potsdam;  and  on  August  8,  1945 
when  Russia  declared  war  on  Japan,  she,  too,  signed  the 
Potsdam  Pledge. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of 
living  up  to  this  pledge.  When  the  war  ended,  and  Russian 
occupation  troops  went  into  Korea,  there  was  no  mistaking 
her  true  purpose  to  make  Northern  Korea  virtually  a  Rus¬ 
sian  protectorate.  United  States  occupation  troops  in  the 
South  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
and  the  political  division  of  Korea  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Long  before  the  Yalta  Conference,  imperialist  Russia  had 
planned  to  divide  up  Korea.  On  three  different  occasions, 
the  Russian  Czar  had  negotiated  with  Japan  for  a  division 
of  Korea  between  the  two  powers  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel. 
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Once  in  control  of  North  Korea,  the  Russians  began  the 
building  of  a  huge  military  machine.  Thousands  of  Koreans 
who  had  fled  to  Siberia  from  the  Japanese,  and  who  had 
been  communized  there,  were  repatriated.  Two  million 
Koreans  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Manchuria  and  Eastern 
China  were  also  brought  back  to  Korea.  Then  Russia  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world,  through  the  United  Nations,  that  the 
United  States  and  Russian  occupation  troops  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Korea.  This  would  still  leave  a  communized 
military  machine  at  Russia’s  disposal  in  Northern  Korea. 
Fortunately,  the  delegates  at  the  General  Assembly  were 
able  to  see  through  Russia’s  scheme,  and  the  resolution  was 
rejected. 

On  November  14,  1947,  the  United  Nations  adopted  a 
resolution  whereby  the  whole  of  Korea  would  be  supervised 
by  a  U.  N.  Commission.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  the  Commission  to  enter  its  zone.  Thus, 
the  right  of  the  Korean  people  to  participate  in  a  free  elec¬ 
tion  and  to  establish  a  free  government  was  confined  to 
South  Korea.  As  a  result  of  this  election,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  was  inaugurated  on  August  15,  1948. 
But  on  September  9,  the  Russians  proclaimed  a  "Peoples’ 
Republic”  of  North  Korea  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  Korea.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  gov¬ 
ernment  represented  the  people,  and  the  United  Nations 
proclaimed  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  the  official  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  December,  Russia  declared  that  she  had  with¬ 
drawn  her  troops,  and  although  no  investigation  of  this  claim 
was  allowed  by  the  Russians,  the  United  States  chose  to  fol¬ 
low  her  example.  The  following  June,  all  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Korea. 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  North  Koreans,  which 
occurred  the  following  year,  need  not  be  reviewed  here. 
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The  U.  N.’s  historic  decision  to  resist  the  aggression  which 
made  Korea  an  international  battleground  is  familiar  to  all. 
The  battles  and  the  truce  talks  have  been  carried  in  the 
daily  papers  for  so  long  that  many  people  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  why  our  American  boys  are  once  more  fighting  a 
war  in  the  Far  East.  But  the  people  of  Korea  have  not  for¬ 
gotten,  nor  could  they,  if  they  wished.  Homeless  orphans  who 
wander  about  the  streets,  cities  where  no  men  are  to  be  seen, 
are  a  constant  reminder  to  them  that  theirs  is  a  struggle  for 
independence  or  enslavement.  And  lest  we  wonder  what  the 
Koreans’  struggle  for  freedom  has  to  do  with  us,  Syngman 
Rhee,  the  President  of  Korea,  has  summed  it  up  for  us  in 
these  words:  "The  free  world  must  either  stand  together 
against  Communist  imperialism  everywhere,  or  else  fall 
everywhere  beneath  the  terrors  of  totalitarian  rule.” 


AFTER 


Helen  M.  Hennessy,  y54 


T hat  waking  goes  with  dreaming 
I  never  knew  before , 

The  minted  metal  tarnished , 

And  locked  the  golden  door. 

Kaleidoscopic  colors 
Can  blur  and  dull  to  gray , 

And  ivhite  and  blazing  midnight 
Can  dwindle  doum  to  day. 
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CONGE 

Katharine  Gill ,  ’54 

IP ERSIS  woke  suddenly  from  a  heavy  dark  sleep. 
Home!  exclaimed  her  mind,  cross  because  it  had  had  to  go 
on  all  by  itself  while  she  had  been  on  vacation.  Her  eyes 
opened  to  a  memorable  and  encouraging  sensation  of  stripes 
of  sunshine  across  the  bed,  so  that  the  satin  puff  was  both 
its  own  bright  pink  and  an  unimaginable  gleaming  peach, 
and  shafts  of  sunshine  transforming  the  dust  in  the  air  to 
cerise,  and  vermillion,  and  orange,  and  violet  cellophane  con¬ 
fetti.  Her  senses  offered  her  a  ringing  silence,  widening  like 
water  when  you  throw,  gently,  a  pebble  into  it.  The  nice 
warm  covers  filled  her  with  the  most  delicious  pervading 
drowsiness  .  .  .  but  no.  Up!  insisted  her  mind.  One,  two, 
three;  feet  on  the  floor! 

She  padded  to  the  window  and  slowly,  as  softly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  pulled  up  the  Venetian  blind.  The  stripes  and  the  con¬ 
fetti  disappeared!  Still,  there  was  the  beautiful  day  outside. 
Such  a  baby  of  a  day,  dampish  all  over,  and  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  her  mind,  which  rejoiced  at  sadness,  than  happy 
illusion.  Poor  little  trees,  twining  their  skinny  arms,  tossing 
their  frizzled  heads!  Poor  little  worm,  poking  out  for  the 
weather  and  getting  gulped  in  one  second!  Poor  little  bird, 
scraping  for  such  a  morsel!  Poor,  poor  world!  Sighing  com¬ 
passionately  in  the  early-morning  air,  Persis  felt  that  she 
should  really  live  through  the  day.  Attuning  herself  to  the 
universe  was  a  secret  that  kept  her  alive  through  days  such 
as  she  expected  the  present  one  to  be. 

She  went  next  door  to  her  sister’s  room,  sat  down  on  the 
bed,  pinched  the  hand  which  was  all  of  Margret  that  could 
be  seen  outside  the  covers,  and  whispered,  "Margret,  wake 
up!” 
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Margret’s  head  appeared.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open  but  un¬ 
conscious,  and  she  explained  in  her  sleep,  "Persis  .  .  .  Pm 
dreaming.”  She  withdrew  deeper  into  her  cocoon. 

"Margret,”  Persis  repeated,  without  pinching  this  time, 
"listen  to  me,  Margret.  Come  with  me.” 

Margret  reappeared  slowly,  alive.  Slowly  her  big  round 
eyes  came  out  of  the  softness  of  dreaming  as  she  looked 
around  her  pretty  pink  room.  "Home,”  she  said,  smiling 
and  taking  Persis’  hand. 

"Yes,”  answered  Persis  wryly.  (Smiles  and  looks  formed 
more  intimate  communication  between  the  sisters.  That 
waking  smile  of  Margret’s  meant,  "What  a  joke  on  us  we’re 
home  today,  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel — maybe  worse — 
but  anyhow  we’re  together.”) 

Margret  got  up,  giggling  because  her  ankles  creaked  when 
she  put  on  her  slippers.  "Hush,”  warned  Persis  in  a  whisper 
which  Margret  thought  was  louder  than  the  giggle,  "Let’s 
not  wake  Mummy.” 

They  crept  downstairs  and  shut  both  kitchen  doors  be¬ 
hind  them.  Persis  set  water  on  for  coffee,  while  Margret 
looked  for  something  to  eat.  The  cupboard  was  bare  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  box  of  cocktail  wafers  and  a  jar  of  marmalade, 
and  the  refrigerator  contained  only  a  stick  of  butter.  They 
toasted  the  wafers  which,  as  each  one  popped  up,  Persis 
daubed  with  butter.  Neither  of  them  liked  the  marmalade,  a 
bitter  English  kind  that  their  father  used.  They  did  not 
enjoy  their  meal,  and  Margret  could  not  help  reflecting,  "At 
school  they  must  have  had  conge  breakfast  by  now.” 

Persis  looked  up  at  the  clock.  Of  course  by  nine  o’clock 
the  especially  nice  conge  breakfast  would  be  over;  every¬ 
body  up  to  the  Fourth  Academic  would  be  already  in  the 
field  at  cache-cache .  Because  Margret  was  first  to  mention 
congey  she  allowed  herself  the  disappointment  of  thinking 
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what  perfect  weather  it  was  for  the  games.  And  here  they 
were,  she  and  Margret,  at  home. 

*  *  * 

The  previous  afternoon  they  had  not  minded  so  much 
when  the  Mistress  of  Boarders  told  them  that  their  mother 
would  call  to  take  them  home  for  the  holiday.  Sister  Herbert 
had  clapped  her  hands  gaily,  with,  "Girls,  a  surprise!”;  and 
they  had  joined  forces  responding,  "Oh,  Yes!  Aren’t  we 
lucky,  Sister!”  They  were  always  chipper,  really  model,  so 
bright,  pleasant,  and  behaved.  They  knew  a  reputation  was 
a  responsibility.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  them  to  be 
good  actresses  depending  on  circumstance,  deliciously  or  sor¬ 
rowfully.  They  had  hustled  to  be  ready,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  their  smart  little  overnight  kits  were  packed.  In  the 
always-twilight  vestibule,  Sister  Herbert  was  patting  down 
the  backs  of  their  collars,  kissing  them,  and  calling  "Now, 
have  a  lovely  time,  darlings!”  as  their  car  drew  up  to  the 
portico. 

There  was  a  momentary  confusion  of  the  avenue,  gray 
in  the  cool  mist,  convulsive  hugging,  slamming  doors,  and 
settling  in  the  back  seat — a  shuffling  of  props,  Persis  thought. 
One,  two,  three,  smile!  brilliantly,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nun  at  the  window;  then  the  sisters’  scrutiny,  anxiously 
fixed  on  Mummy. 

"My  babies!”  Mummy  cried,  having  parked  as  soon  as 
possible  after  leaving  the  school  grounds,  to  embrace  them 
again:  embarrassment  for  Persis,  with  her  thirteenth  birth¬ 
day  just  behind  her,  and,  somehow,  for  Margret,  who  at 
eleven  craved  petting.  "My  joys,  my  own  dearest  girls  .  .  . 
Margret,  dear,  your  hair  is  getting  too  long  .  .  .  Persis,  dear, 
you’ll  have  to  start  using  lipstick  .  .  .  for  goodness’  sake  .  .  . 
ah,  here  it  is,  use  mine  for  now  .  .  .  that’s  right,  but  not  too 
much,  sweet.  Margret,  give  her  a  hankie.  Don’t  wipe  it 
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all  off,  Persis . . .  There!  pretty  .  .  .”  half  laughing  poignantly, 
"All  of  a  sudden  it  came  to  me  you  have  tomorrow  off,  I 
needed  you  so  much  I  had  to  come  ...  I  couldn’t  live  with¬ 
out  you  .  .  .  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves,  my  own 
dearests?”  At  this,  a  disheartening  telepathy  had  thrilled 
through  the  sisters,  sinking  of  little  hopes,  physical  con¬ 
striction — what  they  called  minding  the  conjunctures  of 
their  lives.  (They  knew  when  to  give  in.) 

They  had  learned  to  adapt  themselves  first  to  their  mother’s 
telling  face.  From  its  chronic  tenderness,  Persis  had  chosen 
to  cherish  the  eyes,  the  eyes  with  dry  red  lids  smeared  with 
turquoise  stuff;  turquoise  oilily  outlining  the  upper  socket, 
in  part  over  the  crescent  of  lash  roots.  Persis  had  always  to 
conquer  her  natural  repulsion  by  a  bred  restraint. 

"What’s  the  matter,  Mummy?”  she  opened. 

"Oh  .  .  .  nothing,  darling,”  tremulously.  "Nothing’s  the 
matter  when  I  have  my  two  lovely  girls.” 

"We  love  you,  Mama!”  from  vulnerable  Margret. 

"I’m  so  alone!” 

Persis’  heart  had  to  melt  when  she  put  herself  in  Mummy’s 
place.  "Is  Daddy  home?”  she  probed. 

"Yes!  .  .  .  Oh,  girls,  he’s  ruined  me  .  .  .  ruined  .  .  .”  Mum¬ 
my  sobbing,  Margret  in  tears,  Persis  struggling.  "He  wrecked 
my  life  as  though  he  had  planned  it.  From  the  day  we  were 
married.  .  .  .” 

"We  know,  oh,  we  know,”  Persis  assured,  trying  to  avert 
a  recitation,  fearing  to  seem  squelching,  sounding  miserable, 
appeasing. 

"But  how  can  I  regret  anything  that  gave  me  my  two 
beautiful  good  girls!”  All  subsided  into  luxuriant  melan¬ 
choly;  sniffling,  kisses  all  around. 

"Oh,  now  girls,”  lids  burning  over  the  turquoise,  "let’s 
be  happy,  just  ourselves!” 
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"Yes,  Mummy,”  Persis  seconded.  Margret  pressed  her 
face  against  the  cold  misted  window,  immediately  escaping 
into  a  daydream. 

"All  by  ourselves,  dears.  You’re  all  I  have,”  faltering,  "we 
must  live  ...  by  ourselves  .  .  .  It’s  your  holiday,  my  poor 
darlings!  ...”  Heartbreakingly:  "Let’s  have  dinner,  dears!” 

"Yes,  Mummy  dear,”  Persis  encouraged. 

"And  away  we  go!”  Mummy  sped  them  off;  Margret’s 
great  eyes  stared  into  the  window.  Persis  felt  exhausted  by 
the  worrisome  careless  driving  and  by  her  sister’s  eyes  mir¬ 
rored  before  fleeting  scenery. 

"Let  our  cares  fall  from  our  shoulders  like  an  old  cape!” 
Mummy  enjoined,  and  she  sang  infectiously  over  and  over  a 
jolly,  distasteful  song  that  the  girls  had  never  heard  before, 
and  that  Persis,  by  the  time  they  reached  town,  thought  she 
could  never  forget: 

Pretty  lips;  sweeter  than  cherry-or-plum; 

Always  look;  smilingly;  never-look-glum! 

Seem-to-say;  Come-away! 

Kiss  me;  Come -come! 

Yummy-yum;  yummy-yum;  yum;  yum;  yum! 

They  went  to  a  restaurant  where  the  tables  were  arranged 
in  tiers  around  a  dance  floor.  On  an  otherwise  deserted  band¬ 
stand,  a  man  wearing  a  bright  blue  jacket  was  playing  the 
piano,  his  abstracted  face  shining  pink  as  he  dreamed  ar¬ 
peggios.  Persis  and  Margret  and  their  mother  were  different 
people  in  that  subtly  radiant  atmosphere,  alienated  from 
all  piecemeal  life,  gloomy  rain,  and,  really,  from  one  an¬ 
other.  They  were  susceptible  to  the  exquisite  young  lady 
hostess,  the  glorying  waiter,  and  the  whole  hidden  swarm 
of  laborers  whose  every  faculty  was  dedicated  to  pleasing 
them.  They  lost  themselves  in  observing  their  neighbors, 
whose  rich  indifference  seemed  almost  sympathy;  and  be¬ 
longing  to  pleasure  seemed  sharing  it. 
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"Everything  all  right,  darlings?”  Mummy  appealed,  her 
eyelids  showing  only  turquoise,  artificially  lovely,  by  cozy 
candlelight. 

"Oh,”  responded  Margret,  "yes,  Mummy!”  She  was  the 
most  susceptible;  just  being  passive  was  playing  a  necessary 
role  in  a  perfection  wondrous  to  her. 

Persis  realized  loneliness.  She  was  learning  to  be  alone, 
at  times,  and  she  liked  it;  she  could  rise  out  of  herself  and  see 
things,  as  they  were,  unloving.  She  eyed  her  sister;  smiled 
across  at  Mummy;  but  her  mind  looked  only  at  herself,  and 
she  saw  that  she  was  good.  She  applied  herself  to  helping  the 
dinner  to  be  a  success;  she  admired  her  lengthening  smooth 
tanned  hands  on  the  white  tablecloth,  hovering  butterflies 
over  a  translucent  white  plate  of  little  rolls.  There  was  a 
moment’s  fright:  she  had  to  think,  all  alone!  Without  Mar¬ 
gret  she  would  be  all  alone. 

"Persis,”  Margret  said  softly,  saving  her,  "what  a  pretty 
dress!”  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  one  couple  were  dancing; 
the  girl’s  skirt,  liquidly  undulating  in  the  first  slow  steps, 
spread  into  a  golden  bell,  tolling  the  two  figures  into  the 
very  pit  of  life. 

"Beautiful,  isn’t  it?”  unreasonably  joyous.  Not  alone, 
not  alone,  not  alone!  "Isn’t  it!”  An  indicative  nod  to  Mum¬ 
my  to  put  her  off  if  possible. 

"7  used  to  dance  once,  darlings.”  Poor  Mummy,  always 
hurt!  It  occurred  to  the  sisters  that  she  could  be  acute  to 
them  without  understanding  their  secrecy  at  all;  yet  they 
were  stricken  by  such  an  interpretation.  "I  was  as  pretty 
as  that.”  The  couple  danced  on,  with  abandon,  and  the 
pianist  did  not  cease  to  hope  for  miracles  on  miracles. 

Persis,  more  guilty,  said  hurriedly,  "Oh  no,  Mummy  dear.” 

".  .  .  That  girl.  Oh,  no  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  wasn’t  always  like  this,” 
warming,  "though  .  .  .  how  can  you  know  .  .  .  my  poor 
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girls.  ...”  A  new  beginning.  Secrets  were  not  to  be  quelled! 

"We  didn’t  mean  .  .  .”  apologized  Margret,  and  subsided 
on  second  thought. 

"We  know,”  Persis  concluded,  regaining. 

"No,”  Mummy  continued.  "He  left  me  alone  .  .  .  never 
any  dancing,  never  any  attention.  Never  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  poor 
loves!”  Renewed  conspiracy.  "Oh,  girls  .  .  .  let  us  .  .  .  three 
.  .  .  stick  together!” 

The  sisters’  hearts  broke.  (Mummy’s  creed  was,  "I  have 
my  girls!”;  she  was  always  praying  it  to  herself.)  When 
they  were  sure  of  each  other,  they  were  pure  generosity. 
A  heartening  sedative:  "Yes,  Mummy,  yes!” 

"A  show,  a  movie,  darlings?”  Mummy  offered  gratefully 
as  they  left  the  enchanting  restaurant,  suddenly  dismayed. 
The  sisters  shook  their  heads.  "Anything  you  want,  Mum¬ 
my,”  Persis  added.  They  drove  uptown,  around  the  shop 
blocks  a  couple  of  times,  Mummy  advising,  as  they  passed 
a  window  where  two  lovely  life-like  mannequins  with  yellow 
bobbed-and-banged  wool  wigs  were  set  in  disarming  at¬ 
titudes  before  a  backdrop  portraying  exuberant  Spring, 
that  they  should  think  about  light  suits.  "You  must  look 
to  the  future.” 

"Yes,  Mummy,”  Persis  assented,  sensing  an  ambiguity, 
but  too  muddled  to  do  anything  with  it. 

"Mummy,  I’m  sleepy,”  appealed  Margret,  giving  up. 

"I  .  .  .  wish  we  didn’t  have  to  go  home,”  Mummy  said  in  a 
dwindling  tone,  pathetically;  and  since  neither  Persis  nor 
Margret  ventured  a  reply  they  went  home. 

The  sisters  pottered  about  the  house  upstairs,  emptying 
the  unnecessary  contents  of  their  overnight  kits  on  to  their 
beds  piece  by  piece,  loitering  over  nailscrubbing,  tooth- 
brushing,  and  tidying  their  fair  bobbed-and-banged  straight 
hair,  and — in  a  gesture  to  domesticity — putting  on  their 
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best  silk  pegnoirs.  When  they  could  not  devise  any  further 
postponement,  they  submitted  themselves  to  their  mother, 
who  was  brooding  in  the  living  room  in  her  at-home  manner 
of  malaise . 

Interminably,  the  three  of  them  sat  in  deadly  contempla¬ 
tion;  then  there  came  a  soft  commotion  in  the  hall.  The 
sisters  watched  their  father  place  his  umbrella  in  the  bin, 
remove  his  rubbers,  fold  his  scarf  and  gloves  into  his  port¬ 
folio,  hang  up  his  coat,  and  .  .  .  the  moment  they  always 
dreaded  most  was  upon  them. 

"Surprise!”  Persis  chirped,  heroically. 

"Wh-what-”  His  severe,  haggard  face  showed  astonish¬ 
ment.  "Sissie!”  and  "How’s  my  Margret!”  welcomed  Daddy, 
opening  his  arms  heartily. 

Persis  ran  up;  but  ducking,  she  landed  beside  him,  so  that 
he  had  to  slap  his  arms  to  his  sides,  with  a  shamed  grin. 
Persis  felt  sorry,  she  was  already  committed. 

Margret,  terribly  sensitive,  lowered  her  eyes. 

"Well — What’s  the  big  idea  of  surprising  me?”  Daddy 
demanded,  jokingly. 

"Tomorrow’s  a  conge”  Mummy  contributed  briefly. 

"Have  a  nice  evening,  girls?”  Persis  and  Margret  could 
not  tell  if  only  they  were  addressed  or  not. 

"We  had  dinner  out,”  Mummy  answered  coldly. 

Mummy’s  and  Daddy’s  expressions  were  perfect  masks  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy —  strangely,  the  tragic  one  more  than 
faintly  ludicrous,  the  comic  one  half-sorrowful. 

"What’s  the  occasion,  a  saint’s  day?  .  .  .”  It  was  Persis 
definitelv  addressed. 

"Tomorrow’s  Reverend  Mother’s  feastday — her  anniver¬ 
sary  really,”  Persis  said,  shy  about  school. 

"Oh,  good,”  said  Daddy.  He  settled  in  his  chair,  took  off 
his  glasses,  laid  his  paper  between  his  knees,  and  glanced 
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down  below  the  headline,  at  which  the  sisters  could  plainly 
see  was  a  picture  of  someone  throwing  a  pitch.  To  Margret, 
very  merrily,  "And  how’s  my  champ  softballer  coming 
along?” 

"Oh,  Daddy,”  tittered  Margret  in  agony. 

"You  know,”  Mummy  remarked  to  no  one  in  particular, 
"that  Margret  isn’t  interested  in  sports.” 

"Well,”  said  Persis  anxiously,  "7  am,  Mummy  .  .  and  Dad¬ 
dy.  Daddy,  everybody  at  school  listens  to  the  games  ...  on 
the  radio  ...  at  recreation.  .  .  .” 

"Oh,”  Daddy  resumed  interestedly  with  his  elder  daughter, 
"I’ll  bet  the  Sisters  are  just  hopping  with  excitement!” 

Persis  smiled.  "Well,  no  .  .  .  one  of  the  Sisters,  though  . .  .” 
confused,  she  couldn’t  remember  the  right  one,  and  simply 
said  the  first  name  that  same  into  her  head.  "Sister  .  .  . 
Herbert  ...  is  especially  interested.  And  .  .  .  it’s  all  lots  of 
fun,”  she  finished. 

Margret  would  bear  no  more.  "Daddy,”  she  interrupted, 
so  composed  that  both  Persis  and  Mummy  were  startled, 
"will  you  excuse  us?  We  want  to  be  fresh  for  tomorrow.” 

"Oh,  oh  sure,  sweetheart.  Come  kiss  Daddy  .  .  .  Persis 
.  .  .  Margret.” 

The  sisters  knew  he  would  be  out  of  the  house  by  the  time 
they  would  get  up.  The  two  faces  touched  his  cheek  filially, 
"Goodnight,  Daddy.” 

They  kissed  their  mother.  "Goodnight,  my  dearests,” 
Mummy  said,  rather  showily. 

"Have  you  anything  special  planned  .  .  .  for  tomorrow?” 
Daddy  retaliated.  He  produced  two  bills  and  the  sisters  had 
to  return  to  him;  they  bestowed  another  kiss,  with  "Thank 
you,  Daddy  .  .  .  goodnight.” 

And  Persis  and  Margret  fled  from  their  parents.  They 
kissed  each  other  and  went  into  their  beds  in  the  fraught 
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silence,  and,  after  facing  the  dark  a  little  while,  separated 
by  a  wall  of  their  house,  they  fell  asleep. 

*  *  * 

The  sisters  drank  all  their  strong  coffee  and  felt  stronger. 

"We’re  together/’  said  Persis,  brave. 

"There  can  be  better  conges,”  said  Margret  wistful. 

"There  will  be  better  conges,”  promised  Persis.  At  the 
sound  of  tentative  steps  overhead  she  rose  and  put  away  the 
bitter  English  marmalade. 

"When!”  wished  the  small  sister. 

"Later!”  divulged  the  elder  sister,  from  unsuspected 
sources  within  her;  and  they  both  laughed,  because  that  was 
a  simple  secret. 

Sunshine  streamed  into  the  house  bringing  all  the  mercy 
and  hope  that  is  morning. 


ABLUTION 

Barbara  A .  Kaftery,  ’53 

/ 

Charon  creeps  each  midnight  to  my  mind’s  tomb 
To  snatch  dead  bones  of  egotistic  thotigbt, 

And  lay  them  naked  where  his  waters  fume 

Upon  the  shore .  They  cringe — these  pride -wrought, 
Shrinking  and  ashamed  beside  the  dark 
Waters ,  xuaiting,  wallowing  in  reeking  mud, 

And  he  will  fracture  them  upon  his  barque 
And  drown  their  marrow  in  the  rising  flood. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO 
EMILY  DICKINSON 


Helen  M.  Hennessy ,  ’54 

Jr*  OUR  main  objections  to  the  work  of  Emily 
Dickinson  have  been  voiced  by  critics.  Four  main  reasons 
support  their  denial  of  her  poetic  ability.  These  critics  would 
place  her  with  Sara  Teasdale,  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 
and  sundry  other  "poetesses,”  distinct  from  the  recognized 
English  and  American  poets.  The  following  four  objections, 
like  most  objections,  have  some  basis  in  truth,  but  become 
half-truths  or  irrelevancies  when  more  closely  examined. 


1.  Emily  Dickinson  is  a  " narrow ”  poet .  She  writes  only 
on  a  few  themes,  and  has  produced  no  technical  innovations . 

This  statement,  if  true,  would  be  a  most  serious  indictment. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  an  emotion  not  scrutinized  in  all 
its  variants  by  Dickinson.  Because  her  work  is  coyly  grouped 
into  "Love,”  "Nature,”  "Death,”  "Time,”  and  "Eternity,” 
readers  are  inclined  to  think  her  range  narrow.  Actually, 
it  is  astonishingly  wide.  She  admitted: 


I  dwell  in  Possibility, 

A  fairer  house  than  Prose, 
More  numerous  of  windows, 
Superior  of  doors.  .  .  . 


Of  visitors — the  fairest — 

For  occupation — this — 

The  spreading  wide  my  narrow  hands 
To  gather  Paradise. 

Dickinson  is  not  a  technical  innovator  in  the  sense  that  Hop¬ 
kins,  or  Donne,  or  Keats  is  a  technical  innovator.  Without 
startling  innovations,  she  created  a  unique  style,  often  imi¬ 
tated,  but  rarely  successfully.  Her  sensitive  and  intelligent 
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mind  expressed  (transferring  a  quotation)  "the  very  make 
and  species  of  man  as  created  both  in  her  and  in  all  men 
generally.” 

2.  Emily  Dickinson  has  a  faulty  technical  style:  her 
rhymes  are  inaccurate ,  her  diction  "unpoetic.” 

By  now,  half  rhymes  are  generally  accepted.  To  anyone 
not  yet  convinced  of  their  charm,  we  offer  samples.  Would 
you  change  these? 

One  need  not  be  a  chamber  to  be  haunted, 

One  need  not  be  a  house; 

The  brain  has  corridors  surpassing 
Material  place.  .  .  . 

The  prudent  carries  a  revolver. 

He  bolts  the  door, 

O’erlooking  a  superior  spectre 
More  near. 

Or  this? 

Mine  enemy  is  growing  old, 

I  have  at  last  revenge. 

The  palate  of  the  hate  departs; 

If  any  would  avenge, 

Let  him  be  quick,  the  viand  flits, 

It  is  a  faded  meat. 

Anger  as  soon  as  fed  is  dead; 

*Tis  starving  makes  it  fat. 

Emily  Dickinson’s  vocabulary  is  as  disputed  as  John 
Donne’s  compasses.  There  are  people  who  will  never  ap¬ 
preciate  love  symbolized  as  compasses,  just  as  there  are 
people  who  will  never  appreciate  Dickinson’s  amazing  parade 
of  unlikely  words.  A  partial  list  of  these  is:  "neutralize,” 
"chemist,”  "oxygen,”  "electricity,”  "bisected,”  "experi¬ 
ment,”  "perquisite,”  "periphrasis,”  "hermetic,”  "circumfer¬ 
ence,”  "carbonates,”  "microscope.”  John  Ciardi,  in  M id- 
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Century  American  Poets,  has  already  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  those  who  like  "poesy”  will  be  uncomfortable  in 
the  presence  of  poems  incorporating  scientific  and  mecha¬ 
nistic  imagery.  Since  poesy  lovers  far  outnumber  poetry 
lovers,  anthologies  usually  present  Dickinson’s  poesy  (and 
she  did  write  occasional  pieces  of  dreadful  poesy)  rather 
than  her  poetry.  Many  readers  who  know  her  work  only 
through  anthologies  have  a  conception  of  her  as  the  author 
of  such  atrocities  as: 

If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain; 

If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 

Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Unto  his  nest  again, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

rather  than  as  the  author  of 

I  cannot  live  with  you, 

It  would  be  life 
And  life  is  over  there 
Behind  the  shelf 

The  sexton  keeps  the  key  to. 

Putting  up 

Our  life,  his  porcelain 
Like  a  cup 

Discarded  of  the  housewife, 

Quaint  or  broken; 

A  newer  Sevres  pleases, 

Old  ones  crack.  .  .  . 

3.  Emily  Dickinson  uses  incorrect  grammar  and  sentence 
structure . 

This,  the  silliest  of  all  objections,  was  answered  years  ago 
by  Colonel  Higginson,  editor  of  The  Atlantic .  "After  all, 
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when  a  thought  takes  one’s  breath  away,  a  lesson  on  grammar 
seems  an  impertinence.”  For  example,  the  following  poem 
could  hardly  be  parsed: 

Experiment  to  me 
Is  every  one  I  meet. 

If  it  contain  a  kernel? 

The  figure  of  a  nut 

Presents  upon  a  tree 
Equally  plausibly; 

But  meat  within  is  requisite, 

To  squirrels  and  to  me. 

But  what  difference  does  it  make? 

Anyone  lived  in  a  pretty  how  town 
With  up  so  floating  many  bells  down, 

cannot  be  parsed  either,  but  e.e.  cummings 
for  all  that.  Poetry  is  more  often  than  not 
grammatical  licenses,  especially  in  the  hands 
ordinary  craftsman. 

4.  Evilly  Dickinson  is  obscure . 

Read  superficially,  much  of  her  poetry  is  obscure.  Even 
repeated  thoughtful  readings  will  help  only  little  to  clarify 
those  poems  which,  as  Conrad  Aiken  says,  "verge  perilously 
on  the  riddle.”  For  example: 

Lay  this  laurel  on  the  one 
Too  intrinsic  for  renown. 

Laurel!  veil  your  deathless  tree, — 

Him  you  chasten,  that  is  he! 

Most  of  the  obscurity  can  be  traced  to  three  elements  in  the 
poems.  The  first  is  ambiguity  of  pronouns;  "it”  and  "itself” 
tie  knots  in  lines  which  normal  use  of  pronouns  would 
simplify  (and  deaden)  immensely.  The  second  is  the  cryptic 
stating  of  a  thought  undoubtedly  clear  to  the  poet,  but  not 
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is  intelligible 
enhanced  by 
of  an  extra- 


to  a  reader,  as  in  the  poem  quoted  above.  The  third  is  Dickin¬ 
son’s  amazing  analogies,  symbols,  and  metaphors,  and  her 
very  personal  applications  of  words: 

The  Myrrhs  and  Mochas  of  the  Mind 
Are  its  iniquity. 

There  have  been  other  objections:  she  is  precious,  she  is 
arch,  she  falls  into  bathos,  she  is  flippant,  she  is  irreverent. 
There  is  some  truth  in  every  one  of  these  allegations.  One 
could  just  as  well  say  that  Keats  is  illogical,  that  Hopkins 
is  crabbed,  that  Wordsworth  is  stodgy,  that  Pope  is  dry, 
that  Herrick  is  superficial — all  with  more  or  less  truth. 

Obviously,  Emily  Dickinson’s  poems  do  not  have  the 
epicurean  imagery  of  Keats,  or  the  innocence  of  Herbert, 
or  the  breadth  of  Chaucer,  or  the  technical  apparatus  of 
Hopkins.  But  none  of  these  qualities  is  necessary  for  poetry. 
In  fact,  nothing  is  essential  to  poetry  except  that  it  be 
poetry,  in  its  individual  way.  There  are  no  rules. 

There  is  a  poem  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  that  embodies  at 
least  half  the  "faults”  objected  to  above:  it  has  gaunt  pro¬ 
nouns,  eccentric  line  length,  imperfect  rhyme,  "unpoetic” 
words,  a  thought  which  may  be  obscure  on  first  reading,  and 
probably  a  number  of  other  "disadvantages”  of  which  I 
am  unaware.  I  will  not  say,  "In  spite  of  these  faults,  it  is 
a  good  poem,”  but  rather  "Because  of  these  incomparable 
faults,  it  is  a  great  poem.” 


Renunciation 

Is  a  piercing  virtue, 

The  letting  go 

A  presence  for  an  expectation — 
Not  now. 
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The  putting  out  of  eyes 
Just  sunrise, 

Lest  Day  Day’s  great  progenitor 
Out-show. 

Renunciation  is  the  choosing 
Against  itself, 

Itself  to  justify 
Unto  itself; 

When  larger  function 
Make  that  appear 
Smaller,  that  sated  vision 
Here. 

Emily  Dickinson  vindicates  herself. 


SECRET 

Katharine  Gill ,  ’54 

There  is  a  high  and  lonely  place 
Where  I  have  scattered  sweet  things 
From  the  heart:  Herbals,  dear, 

And  you  know  what  they  are; 

The  flowers  of  my  youth;  and  those 
Of  present  season,  not  so  quick 
To  shiver  when  touched,  nor  crimson 
( Rather ,  crimson-over -crimson) . 

At  night  when  time  and  crowds  are  not 
In  silence  I  remember  music, 

And  think,  that  such  a  one  as  I 
Love  such  a  one  as  you. 

Oh,  there  is  a  high  and  lonely  place: 
There  I  have  buried  you. 
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ISAAC 

Beverly  Mary  Gormley,  ’53 


I  AM  kneeling  in  the  same  spot  that  I  knelt  in 
that  other  time.  In  front  of  me  stands  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  holding  her  Infant.  While  looking  at  that 
Mother  I  made  my  decision  on  that  day — how  long  ago  was 
it?  My  memories  are  so  clear  that  it  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  very  long  ago.  Yet  the  faded  blue  of  the  Mother’s 
mantle  and  the  dullness  of  the  baby’s  hair  testify  that  it  was 
long  ago — really  another  life,  another  century.  The  circle 
of  my  life  has  brought  me  back  here  now  and  my  thoughts 
are  returning  to  that  other  life,  that  other  time. 

John  and  I  loved  each  other  very  much,  and  with  the 
coming  of  little  Billy  our  happiness  was  complete.  It  is 
strange  how  very  little  we  know  about  God’s  plans  for  us 
and  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  His  then.  Looking  back 
it  is  as  though  I  am  two  people.  I  can  even  now  feel  the 
complete  overhelming  pain  that  was  mine  during  that  time. 
Yet  another  part  of  me  can,  quite  objectively,  see  how  the 
grace  of  God  was  working  against  my  own  stubborness  and 
sinfulness.  I  can  see  too  my  redemption  in  the  events  of 
that  week. 

It  was  such  a  shock.  The  baby  who  had  been  so  healthy 
and  good-natured  had  suddenly  become  cranky  and  pale. 
We  hadn’t  worried — a  tooth  perhaps  or  a  tummy  ache.  But 
somehow  when  I  stood  looking  down  at  my  child,  an  un¬ 
reasonable  fear,  that  I  could  neither  account  for,  nor  get 
rid  of,  gripped  me.  Something  was  happening  to  my  baby, 
something  which  I  could  not  prevent.  The  doctor  soon 
confirmed  my  fears  in  a  way  I  had  never  expected. 

I  can  remember  sitting  in  our  living  room  staring  at  the 
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playpen  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  No  matter  where  you 
went  in  that  house  some  trace  of  Billy  could  be  found.  I 
held  John’s  hand,  tightly.  I  didn’t  understand  what  Doctor 
Mohan  was  saying  as  he  nervously  fiddled  with  the  rings  on 
the  playpen.  I  heard  him,  but  I  didn’t  understand  or  believe 
him.  No  one  could  stand  there  and  talk  about  my  baby’s 
dying.  It  was  silly;  it  was  ridiculous.  I  wanted  to  scream, 
to  run,  to  hold  Billy  and  protect  him,  but  I  simply  sat  there, 
unable  to  move,  looking  at  the  imprint  John  was  making 
on  my  hand  as  he  unconsciously  tightened  his  grip.  I  re¬ 
member  his  asking  questions,  practical  questions.  How  much 
pain  would  Billy  have?  Exactly  what  were  his  chances? 
Where  would  be  the  best  place  to  take  him?  All  the  while 
I  sat  there,  dead  to  everything  but  those  words  which  I 
knew  were  going  to  follow  me  everywhere — "Your  baby 
is  going  to  die  .  .  .  your  baby  is  going  to  die.  ...” 

Suddenly  I  screamed,  "No,  No.  .  .  .” 

John,  his  face  shock-worn,  spoke  quietly.  The  quietness  of 
his  words  annoyed  me.  How  could  he  be  so  strong?  At  that 
time  I  thought  that  he  couldn’t  possibly  be  suffering  as  I 
was,  but  I  know  now  that  he  suffered  even  more.  He  had 
borne  both  my  suffering  and  his  own,  helping  me  while  I 
did  nothing,  nothing  to  help  him.  Oh,  God  forgive  me  for 
the  selfishness  of  those  days.  I  thought  of  no  one’s  sorrow 
but  my  own.  I  was  going  to  lose  my  baby.  I  hated  every¬ 
one.  I  even  tried  to  hate  God  but  He,  in  His  Infinite  Love, 
persisted  until  He  replaced  my  will  with  His,  until  I  gave 
Him  the  sacrifice  He  wanted. 

Those  first  days  were  the  most  horrible  of  my  life.  Even 
now,  kneeling  in  the  warm  chapel,  a  chill  flashes  through 
me,  as  I  recall  them.  I  walked  around  doing  things  auto¬ 
matically,  without  feeling  or  interest.  No  matter  where 
I  went  I  was  followed  by  those  words,  "Your  baby  is  going 
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to  die.”  I  pretended  to  pray  but  I  really  didn’t.  I  didn’t 
beg  God  for  the  grace  to  do  His  Will  and  to  help  my  hus¬ 
band  and  child.  No,  I  begged  to  have  the  chalice  taken 
away  without  adding  the  redeeming  words,  "Thy  will  be 
done.”  I  watched  over  Billy  jealously  and  when  Doctor 
Mohan  advised  that  we  take  him  to  St.  Ann’s  Institute,  I 
refused  to  listen.  If  there  were  no  treatments,  no  medicine, 
to  cure  my  baby  then  at  least  I  could  care  for  him;  at  least 
I  could  surround  him  with  my  love.  Doctor  Mohan  tried 
to  reason  with  me.  As  Billy’s  illness  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  he  would  need  specialized  care  that  I  would  be 
unable  to  give  him.  Furthermore,  my  being  constantly  with 
him  wasn’t  good  for  me,  my  husband,  or  the  baby.  I  didn’t 
want  to  listen  to  reason.  What  good  was  reason? 

That  night  after  John  was  asleep,  exhausted  by  sorrow  and 
worry,  I  slipped  out  of  bed  to  look  at  Billy.  I  was  afraid  as 
I  walked  into  his  room,  afraid  that  one  time  I  would  look 
down  to  find  just  a  still,  cold  body;  to  find  our  Billy  gone. 
But  he  was  asleep,  his  little  face  already  thinner  and  whiter 
than  it  should  have  been.  I  knew  that  through  the  ravages 
of  sickness  he  would  live  his  whole  life  in  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  would  be  old  and  tired,  ready  for  death.  Why 
couldn’t  I,  I  who  had  given  him  life,  take  it  away — gently 
blow  out  the  candle  before  the  harsh  storm  would  not  only 
blow  it  out  but  knock  it  down,  breaking  and  destroying  it. 
God  knows  what  the  outcome  of  those  thoughts  would 
have  been  if  at  that  moment  I  had  not  felt  John’s  arm  around 
me  and  heard  him  saying,  "Ellen,  dear,  this  is  no  good.  Come 
to  bed.  You  need  sleep.”  I’ve  always  wondered  just  how 
much  of  my  thoughts  he  knew.  There  was  no  sermon  or 
lecture,  simply,  "This  is  no  good.” 

The  next  day,  almost  in  reparation  for  my  evil  thoughts 
which  penetrated  my  pain  and  frightened  me,  I  went  to  St. 
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Ann’s  with  John  and  Doctor  Mohan.  There,  everyone  and 
everything  had  but  one  purpose,  to  make  the  children  hap¬ 
py,  to  cure  those  who  were  to  be  cured,  and  to  ease  the  wait 
of  those  who  would  soon  go  to  God.  I  spoke  with  a  little 
French  nun  who  happily  told  me  about  the  crippled  babies 
who  were  hers  to  love  and  care  for. 

"Why,  it’s  amazing,”  she  said.  "At  home  these  little  ones 
were  completely  dependent  on  everyone  else.  They  couldn’t 
do  anything  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  here,  here  it  is 
different.  There  is  always  someone  else  for  them  to  help.  To 
see  one  little  one  arranging  his  crutches  so  that  he  can  push 
another  child  in  a  wheel  chair  gives  great  joy.  God  is  good.” 

I  told  her  about  my  baby  and  she  said,  "Don’t  say  in¬ 
curable.  No  one  is  incurable  to  God.  He  hears  you  and  He 
knows  your  sorrow,  but  He  also  knows  what  is  best  for 
your  child.  Put  your  trust  in  Him  and  then  your  bitterness 
will  die  and  you  will  see  things  better.” 

How  very  right  she  was.  I  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  the 
beginning  of  understanding  came  soon.  While  I  was  waiting 
for  John  to  come  back  from  Doctor  Mohan’s  office,  I  walked 
down  the  main  corridor  and  went  into  the  chapel.  I  knelt 
before  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Mother  holding  her  Baby  just 
the  way  I  held  mine.  Why  should  I  have  to  give  up  holding 
my  child?  She  hadn’t.  Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  unspoken 
question,  my  eyes  focused  themselves  on  the  Crucifix  in  the 
middle  of  the  altar.  The  still  Form  on  that  Cross  seemed  to 
be  saying,  "She  gave  Me  to  the  world  in  order  that  I  might 
give  it  life.  It  is  because  I  left  her  arms  that  your  child  has 
life.” 

I  knew  the  offering,  the  sacrifice,  that  was  required  of  us. 
I  think  John  had  known  for  a  long  time  but  he  couldn’t  sur¬ 
render  my  will  for  me.  I  don’t  remember  how  long  I  stayed 
there  but  those  moments  were  the  most  important  of  my 
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life.  The  pain  was  still  there,  the  pain  that  had  become  as 
much  a  part  of  me  as  breathing.  I  cannot  say  that  I  wel¬ 
comed  it.  No,  I  hated  it,  but,  in  those  moments,  I  accepted 
it.  I  stopped  fighting,  trying  to  put  my  trust  in  Him.  I 
had  a  long  way  to  go,  but  at  least  I  had  begun.  When  I 
met  John  in  the  corridor  I  was  able,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
very  long  time,  to  smile  at  him. 

The  altar  boy  is  lighting  the  candles,  illuminating  the 
Crucifix  that  taught  me  so  much  that  day  almost  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Across  the  aisles  is  the  white-garbed  figure 
of  the  nun  who  became  the  mother  and  nurse  to  my  baby, 
who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  day  possible.  The  little 
French  nun  must  be  looking  down  on  us  from  her  special 
orchestra  seat.  It’s  almost  time  now.  John  is  looking  at  his 
watch.  I  wonder  if  he’s  been  remembering  as  I  have.  I 
wonder  if  he  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  all  the  days  of  our  lives 
have  led  us  to  this  very  blessed  day  that  completes  the  circle. 
For,  you  see,  we  offered  the  sacrifice  that  God  desired,  but 
He  only  accepted  part  of  it  then.  He  took  our  wills  and 
now  our  son  will  complete  the  sacrifice  when,  today  for 
the  first  time,  He  will  hold  Christ  in  his  hands  and  offer  Him 
to  the  Father: 

I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God  .  .  . 

BASS  ROCK,  1940 

M.  F.  X.  Moloney,  ’54 

My  thoughts  are  damp,  the  rain-day  kind, 

Cloying  wisps  around 

The  dim  circumference  of  ego, 

Still -winged, 

Strapped  and  barnacled  to  my  rain-day  mind. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  un¬ 
considered  trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter's  Tale,  IV,  tit 


YOUR  HORRORSCOPE  TOMORROW 
By  Maribeth  J.  Dumphy,  '53 

Aries  (March  21  to  April  19)  Speak  only  to  one-eyed  strangers. 
Danger  if  you  speak  to  acquaintances.  In  P.M.  count  all  money  in  your 
possession.  You  might  have  lost  some. 

Taurus  (April  20  to  May  20)  Walk  only  on  left  hand  side  of  street 
keeping  one  foot  in  the  gutter.  Surprise  awaits  you.  P.M.  See  doctor 
about  limp  developed  in  A.M. 

Gemini  (May  21  to  June  21)  Tragic  day  awaits  you.  Better  to  re¬ 
main  in  bed  all  day  to  avoid  misfortune. 

Cancer  (June  22  to  July  21)  Will  have  much  leisure  time.  Use  it 
well.  Go  to  a  couple  of  movies.  P.M.  Stay  home  with  family,  renew 
acquaintance  with  them.  You  have  been  away  all  day. 

Leo  (July  22  to  August  21)  Be  friendly  with  everyone.  Talk  to 
everyone  about  minor  matters.  P.M.  Avoid  all  social  contact.  You 
might  have  made  yourself  obnoxious  this  A.M. 

Virgo  (August  22  to  September  22)  Forget  past.  It  is  too  late  now. 
Plan  for  future  tennis  games  with  friends.  P.M.  Listen  to  as  much 
chamber  music  as  possible.  Reaction  will  determine  your  future. 

Ubra  (September  23  to  October  22)  Eat  sparingly,  only  one  meal 
today.  Take  a  trip  to  aquarium  at  noon.  Feed  the  fish  food  you  do  not 
eat.  P.M.  Be  kind  to  orphaned  snails  today.  Much  danger  if  you  aren’t. 
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Scorpio  (October  23  to  November  21)  Look  to  new  methods  of 
increasing  income.  Prospective  field  in  tanning  of  elephant  skins.  P.M. 
Watch  step  going  down  stairs  in  dimly  lit  corridors. 

Sagittarius  (November  22  to  December  21)  Do  not  wear  shoes 
today.  Allow  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  feet  and  fingernails.  P.M. 
Renew  acquaintance  with  those  you  have  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more. 

Capricorn  (December  22  to  January  20)  Let  others  tell  you  their 
hidden  secrets  but  do  not  keep  them  to  yourself.  Share  them  with  others. 
A  series  of  short  friendships  is  in  store  for  you. 

Aquarius  (January  21  to  February  19)  Be  constructive  in  your 
criticisms  but  don’t  overlook  anything  that  can  be  criticized.  P.M. 
Attend  Policeman’s  Ball  if  there  is  one  in  the  vicinity,  but  be  particular 
with  whom  you  associate. 

Pisces  (February  20  to  March  20)  Avoid  crowds.  Do  not  rush.  En¬ 
joy  life,  put  off  until  next  week  what  you  should  do  today.  P.M.  Quiet 
your  conscience  about  all  you  should  have  done  today. 

For  All:  Prepare  for  the  near  future,  especially  the  family.  Be  con¬ 
siderate,  helpful,  obliging.  Make  yourself  as  lovable  as  possible.  Final 
marks  to  be  received  soon. 

DISPATCH  FROM  POET’S  PARADISE 
NOW  BREAKS  THE  DAWN 

By  Bill  Spearshake 

No,  that  was  not  an  earthquake  that  you  heard.  I  just  turned  over 
in  my  grave.  I  have  had  occasion  to  laugh  at  T.  S.  Schmeliot  and  Sig¬ 
mund  Feud  before.  When  they  tried  to  prove  that  Hamlet  was  mad, 
I  went  along  with  the  joke.  There  is  a  problem  there,  and  I  admit  it. 
But  this  is  serious.  Ethos,  one  of  the  better  known  spirits  around  these 
parts,  showed  me  these  papers  that  these  dim  lights  of  the  literary  world 
produced  for  his  magazine.  ’Sblood!  Such  gross  misinterpretation  of 
text,  such  flagrant  abuse  of  voice  and  address  I  have  never  witnessed  in 
all  my  days,  dead  or  alive.  I  hear  that  poor  old  Mother  Goose  breathed 
her  last  over  this  affair,  and  I  do  not  wonder.  Something  must  be  done 
about  this  situation  and  I  am  just  the  man,  or  spirit,  to  do  it. 

Let  me  warn  you  that  there  will  be  no  documentation  in  this  learned 
account.  Milton  sent  over  for  my  copy  of  Turabian  the  other  day  and 
I  cannot  borrow  another  copy  of  the  Manual  for  all  the  ducats  in 
Elsinore. 
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I  shall  dispose  of  T.  S.  Schmeliot  first.  He  proposes  to  bring  some  new 
lights  (is  he  a  bulb-snatcher?)  on  this  time-honored  nursery  rhyme, 
Kock-a-bye-Baby.  He  comes  up  with  the  startling  explanation  that 
the  quatrain  is,  “actually  the  hysterical  outburst  of  a  mind,  tortured  by  i| 
jealousy  and  insecurity.”  Of  course  this  excludes  Mr.  Schmeliot  im¬ 
mediately.  Not  that  his  mind  is  not  tortured.  He  simply  does  not  have 
a  mind.  He  tracks  down  mercilessly  the  baby’s  oppressor.  The  entire 
treatise  smacks  of  a  Perry  Mason  thriller,  but  Mr.  Schmeliot  wisely 
refrains  from  producing  the  butler  as  the  culprit  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Schmeliot  eliminates  the  mother  at  once.  He  had  to,  if  he  in- 

f 

tended  to  face  his  wife  the  next  day.  He  forthwith  exonerates  the 
father.  This  assures  him  of  the  continued  esteem  of  his  own  children. 
The  baby’s  father,  he  tells  us,  has  gone  a-hunting.  I  am  surprised  that 
Mr.  Schmeliot  did  not  try  to  convince  you  that  the  father  had  gone-a- 
house-hunting.  He  missed  the  obvious  implication  of  the  cradle’s  being 
placed  on  the  tree-top.  The  apartment  was  too  small  when  the  new 
arrival  appeared  and  daddy  was  out  trying  to  get  a  priority  for  a 
Veteran’s  Housing  Project,  or  a  fifteenth  century  facsimile. 

By  process  of  subtle  elimination,  Mr.  Schmeliot  draws  out  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  baby’s  insidious  enemy,  the  jealous  older  brother.  Methinks 
Mr.  Schmeliot  bears  a  grudge  against  an  older  brother  of  his  own.  In¬ 
deed,  we  can  understand  why  his  brother  might  have  plotted  dire  deeds 
against  Mr.  Schmeliot;  also,  we  wish  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  plans. 
To  indict  further  the  poor  brother  (who  was  probably  drafted  years  be¬ 
fore  anyway)  Mr.  Schmeliot  points  to  the  fact  that  should  the  wind 
fail,  the  murderous  rogue  intends  to  hit  the  child  with  a  rock.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  word  rock  so  often  that  it  is  clear  that  the  subject  fascinates 
him.  Mr.  Schmeliot  probably  has  rocks  on  the  brain  (or  in  the  head). 
He  states  that  the  crackling  of  the  “r’s”  in  the  words  break  and  cradle 
anticipates  the  downfall  of  the  branch.  Needless  to  say,  we  in  Poet’s 
Paradise  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Schmeliot. 

Mr.  Schmeliot  was  ridiculous  enough,  but  along  comes  poor,  mis¬ 
guided  Mr.  Feud  who,  instead  of  ignoring  his  rival’s  absurd  conclusion, 
attempts  to  refute  it  and  brings  in  the  theory  of  voice  and  address. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Feud  is  a  woman-hater.  He  labels  the  voice 
as  that  of  the  mother.  Evidently  he  does  not  know  the  address.  He 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  baby’s  mother  placed  the  cradle  in  a 
tree-top,  sang  the  lullaby,  and  chopped  off  the  baby’s  head.  My  dear 
Messieurs  Schmeliot  and  Feud — such  a  “much  ado  about.  .  .  .  !”  Mmm! 
Seems  to  me  I  wrote  a  play  about  that  once. 
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And  now  for  the  solution  to  the  problem.  I  will  not  hear  of  the 
voice’s  being  interpreted  as  that  of  the  brother,  the  father,  the  old-maid 
aunt  or  the  mother-in-law.  The  author’s  identity  does  not  matter  as 
long  as  the  poem  accomplishes  its  primary  end,  to  give  pleasure. 

Has  Mr.  Schmeliot  ever  heard  a  mother  crooning  the  nursery  rhyme  to 
her  child?  Does  the  baby  spring  up  and  demand  of  his  mother:  ’'Who 
wrote  those  montrous  lines?”  The  baby  has  more  sense.  He  coos  de¬ 
lightedly.  The  musical  alliteration  of  the  "b’s”  and  "t’s”  tickles  his  ear 
and  he  blissfully  falls  off  to  sleep.  The  baby  might  not  be  able  to  look 
at  the  literary  object  but  he  listens  to  it  and  it  accomplishes  its  purpose — 
the  nursery  rhyme  gives  him  pleasure  which  he,  like  any  sensible  person, 
associates  with  sleep.  The  baby  practices  a  willing  suspension  of  dis¬ 
belief  because  he  has  caught  the  playful  tone  of  the  poem.  I  suspect 
that  he  envies  the  baby  who  can  have  so  much  fun  gliding  from  tree-top 
to  the  ground  all  day  long.  Anything  would  be  better  than  lying  in  a 
crib  and  looking  into  space  for  hours  on  end. 

I  might  also  point  to  the  melody  of  Rock-a-bye-Baby  as  proof  that 
Mr.  Schmeliot  and  Mr.  Feud  are  wrong.  The  lilting  waltz  strains  set 
to  the  words  of  the  nursery  rhyme  demonstrate  the  universal  agreement 
concerning  the  innocuous  character  of  the  poem.  Mr.  Schmeliot  might 
have  composed  a  turbulent,  sinister  Hungarian  rhapsody  to  suit  the  lul¬ 
laby  lyrics.  Mr.  Feud  might  have  set  the  quatrain  to  the  tragic  notes  of 
a  Valse  Triste.  The  fact  remains  that  mankind  throughout  the  ages  has 
accepted  the  soothing,  melodious,  three-quarter  measures  as  a  fitting 
setting  for  Rock-a-bye-Baby. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  babies  of  the  world  when  I  suggest  that  Mr. 
Feud  return  to  his  dreamland  and  Mr.  Schmeliot  to  his  "wasteland” 
where  he  can  waste  his  time,  not  ours,  to  his  heart’s  content. 

I  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  a  task  of  great  importance  to  mothers 
all  over  the  world.  Rock-a-bye-Baby  need  no  longer  be  banned  in  Boston. 

I  must  be  off  now.  Hamlet  asked  me  to  go  to  some  sort  of  a  new 
quiz  show  with  him  this  afternoon — Queen  for  a  Day,  I  think  he  called 
it.  I  guess  his  mother  is  today’s  winner.  Well — "parting  is  such  sweet . . .” 
Hmm!  I  must  remember  to  look  that  line  up  when  Milton  returns  my 
Turabian.  At  any  rate,  we  all  know  who  wrote  the  lines,  don’t  we? 
All  together  now — it  was  the  Poet.  That’s  right — Shakespeare. 

H.  A.  D.,  *53 
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CURRENT  BOOKS 

Men  at  Arms.  By  Evelyn  Waugh.  New  York:  Little,  Brown 
Company,  1952. 

In  the  years  before  World  War  II,  Guy  Crouchback’s  life  had  been 
singularly  devoid  of  purpose  or  nobility.  Accordingly,  he  looked  on  war 
as  a  means  of  personal  revitalization.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Hal¬ 
berdiers,  and  came  to  love  the  order  and  serenity  of  military  life.  The 
glorious  history  of  his  regiment  gave  him  a  vicarious  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Once  again,  life  seemed  to  be  worthwhile.  In  this  account  of  the 
preparation  of  a  regiment  for  war,  the  soldier  is  seen  completely  apart 
from  the  events  which  he  is  shaping,  concerned  only  with  the  daily 
routine.  Modern  war  is  without  just  cause,  fought  mainly  in  the  offices 
of  the  War  Department. 

The  book  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  action  progresses  unevenly, 
alternated  by  periods  of  concentrated  activity,  and  periods  of  "flap,”  or 
stagnation,  familiar  to  the  soldier.  But  gradually  one  recalls  outstanding 
incidents,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  author  has  very  subtly 
created  humor,  not  a  rapid  parrying  of  remarks,  which  has  come  to 
characterize  American  humor,  but  a  kindly  humor  which  does  not  fail  to 
see  the  incongruity  of  human  pride.  Mr.  Waugh  has  achieved  his  humor 
from  two  outstanding  characters.  Apthorpe  has  just  returned  from 
years  in  the  African  bush  with  boxes  of  equipment  which  he  keeps 
hidden  from  all  eyes.  Brigadier  General  Ritchie-Hook  might  very  well 
be  a  caricature  of  the  rabid  military  man.  His  one  love  is  a  good  bloody 
battle,  and  even  the  sound  of  bullets  makes  him  joyful.  When  life  at 
camp  becomes  quiet,  he  rigs  booby  traps  to  surprise  his  men. 

Guy  is  an  unusual  hero  in  that  he  lacks  any  distinctive  qualities.  He 
is  Catholic,  but  performs  his  duties  with  his  customary  lack  of  warmth. 
His  father,  however,  is  an  outstanding  character.  His  faith  has  be¬ 
come  so  integrally  a  part  of  his  exisetnce  that  he  personifies  those  un¬ 
changing  ideals  which  remain  unaffected  by  new  and  ephemeral  ideol¬ 
ogies. 

Men  at  Arms  is  a  man’s  book.  War,  military  training,  and  faith 
are  treated  from  the  masculine  point  of  view.  It  is  also  a  very  English 
book.  Neither  factor  lessens  its  interest  or  excellence. 

Anita  M.  Ward,  ’53 
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The  Listening  Post:  Eighteen  Years  on  Vatican  Hill.  By 
Thomas  B.  Morgan.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1952. 

Exactly  what  has  been  the  status  of  the  papacy  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  following  the  founding  of  the  Universal  Church?  This  question 
has  been  solved  very  effectively  in  The  Listening  Post  in  which  Thomas 
B.  Morgan  has  developed  the  story  of  the  Vatican  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Vatican  City,  encompassing  the  present  plot  of  territory  under  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  the  present  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XII,  originated 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  who,  in  324,  sanctioned  the  building 
of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  and  approved  papal  ownership  of  property  in  the 
form  of  goods  and  real  estate.  Shortly  after  this  time  the  term  "papal 
states”  came  into  use  to  designate  territory  owned  by  the  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus.  These  Papal  states  existed  as  such  until  the  year  1870  when  this 
territory  was  limited  to  108  acres  and  named  Vatican  City. 

Through  the  years  Vatican  City  has  viewed  a  turbulent  world.  It 
alone  has  proved  to  be  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  periods  seething  with 
internal  and  international  warfare.  After  describing  the  geographical 
setting  of  the  papacy  with  a  reporter’s  keen  eye  for  detail,  Mr.  Morgan 
traces  the  activity  of  the  Popes  who,  from  324  until  1929,  participated 
in  the  settling  of  the  "Roman  Question.”  It  was  Mussolini’s  egocentric 
vanity  that  really  decided  the  question  of  what  territory  would  in  the 
future  belong  to  the  Vatican  as  a  statal  community  independent  of  any 
temporal  sovereign.  Because  II  Duce  desired  the  immortal  fame  that 
would  be  bestowed  on  the  statesman  who  would  finally  settle  that  great 
dispute,  he  terminated  the  "Roman  Question”  by  the  Lateran  Treaty 
of  February  11,  1929. 

The  problem  of  papal  ownership  of  land  is  not  the  only  question  that 
has  confronted  Vatican  City.  In  almost  every  event  of  history  the 
Vatican  has  had  to  take  some  stand,  particularly  when  her  own  native 
land,  Italy,  was  concerned.  Because  of  the  wars  that  have  raged  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  the  Vatican’s  position  has  been 
precarious.  Often  the  Holy  Father  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  within  the 
walls  of  his  state  because  he  refused  to  participate  in  the  terrific  up¬ 
heavals  that  threatened  the  Italian  nation.  In  time  of  war  the  Vatican 
has  issued  counsel  and  direction  of  great  value  in  international  disputes. 


The  Holy  Father  has  literally  fulfilled  the  post  of  lone  representative 
of  the  God  of  Peace,  not  only  in  the  European  invasions,  American  Civil 
War,  World  Wars,  and  wars  between  European  countries,  but  also  in  the 
many  social,  economic,  and  political  feuds  in  which  men  engage.  His 
place  on  Vatican  Hill  has  been  a  listening  post  where  the  troubles  and 
problems  of  all  nations  have  been  heard  from  a  non-partisan  point  of 
view. 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book  relate  highlights  in  the  career  of  the 
two-hundred  and  sixty-first  successor  of  St.  Peter,  our  Holy  Father, 
Pius  XII.  Elected  to  office  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  one  (the  one  being 
his  own  vote),  he  took  his  place  as  Vicar  of  Christ  on  May  12,  1939. 
Possessing  a  rare  diplomatic  acumen  and  administrative  skill,  he  has 
guided  his  flock  in  the  terrific  upheaval  of  the  international  status  quo 
occasioned  by  World  War  II.  In  Mr.  Morgan’s  estimation,  he  is  gifted 
with  that  touch  of  humanity  which  makes  him  "understand  the  human 
genus  whether  at  the  top  or  bottom  strata  of  society.” 

In  summary,  the  Pope  surveys  the  world  and  designs  the  pattern  of 
action  for  all  Catholics  in  religious  matters.  His  pontifical  paternity 
must  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  religious  upheavals,  political  ob¬ 
structions,  and  governmental  edicts.  Vatican  City  is  the  very  center 
where  world  news  converges. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  performed  a  praiseworthy  task.  His  style  is  neither 
didactic  nor  stereotyped,  but  straightforward  and  interesting,  spiced 
with  bits  of  humor  that  reflect  his  own  good  nature.  He  has  given  a 
masterly  summary  of  events  with  the  personal  touch  of  one  who  is  on 
intimate  terms  with  Vatican  diplomacy. 

Sister  Mary  Eileen  C.D.P.,  *53 

Newman's  Way .  By  Sean  O’Faolain.  New  York:  The  De¬ 
vin- Adair  Company,  1952. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  thousands  of  books  written  about  Newman 
is  Sean  O’Faolain’s  Newman’s  Way .  It  is  a  portrayal  of  the  extraordinary 
Newman  in  ordinary  family  surroundings,  written  in  a  chatty,  informal, 
friendly  style,  like  an  elaborate  folk  tale,  and  designed,  in  O’Faolain’s 
words,  "to  humanize  the  Newman  legend.”  From  birth  records,  medical 
reports,  bank  statements  and  family  letters,  O’Faolain  has  reconstructed 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Newman  family.  One  feels  at  times  that  it  is 
more  the  everyday  life  of  the  O’Faolain  family.  The  book  is  colored 
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with  various  Newman  personalities:  bluff,  jovial  John  Henry  Newman, 
Senior;  charming  Jemina,  his  wife;  clever  Frank;  shallow  Charles;  sharp 
Harriet;  and  gentle  Jem.  But  the  dominating  figure  in  the  family  is 
John  Henry,  Junior,  O’Faolain’s  "brave,  kind,  solitary,  gifted,  tormented 
angel.”  The  doings  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  important 
only  in  so  far  as  they  center  around  Newman  himself. 

O’Faolain  is  at  his  best  when  talking  of  Newman’s  childhood  days. 
The  delightful  family  gatherings,  the  gay  boyish  wanderings,  the  happy 
atmosphere  of  a  child’s  own  particular  world  bring  back  nostalgic 
memories.  O’Faolain’s  flights  of  fancy  do  not  fit  the  elder  Newman  as 
well.  The  clear-cut  brilliancy  of  Newman’s  intellect  needs  no  embellish¬ 
ment  to  be  fully  appreciated;  it  is  in  itself  a  natural  wonder.  The  action 
of  the  book  bogs  down  at  times,  slowed  by  dull  figures  and  dry  medical 
reports;  but  Mr.  O’Faolain,  although  most  at  home  with  "the  Newmans 
of  Norwood,”  presents  a  sympathetic,  vivid,  enjoyable  portrait  of  the 
odyssey  of  John  Henry  Newman. 

Rosemary  A.  Seibert,  ’53 

Adventures  in  Two  Worlds.  By  A.  J.  Cronin.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1952. 

In  these  modern  days  of  specialization  in  medicine,  when  it  is  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  locate  a  general  practitioner  as  it  is  to  avoid  a  common  cold, 
this  homespun  autobiography  of  A.  J.  Cronin  offers  the  reader  more 
than  the  usual  genuine  delight  and  pleasure. 

In  Adventures  in  Two  Worlds,  A.  J.  Cronin  relives  some  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  heart-catching  episodes  of  his  life  as  a  physician  and 
author.  In  his  youth,  having  studied  under  some  of  England’s  most 
renowned  surgeons,  A.  J.  Cronin  became  a  physician  and  practiced  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  finally  in  fashionable  London.  These  years,  crammed 
with  study,  romance,  bitter  failure,  crotchety  patients,  and  a  burning 
desire  to  live  not  as  a  nomad  but  as  a  successful  and  acclaimed  physician 
on  impressive  Harley  Street,  are  just  a  few  of  the  elements  which  make 
this  book  one  of  his  most  fruitful  endeavors.  Later  Cronin  abandoned 
his  practice  and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  a  literary  career, 
becoming  world  famous  as  the  author  of  such  brilliant  literary  triumphs 
as  Hatter’s  Castle,  The  Citadel,  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
beloved  The  Green  Years. 
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Adventures  in  Two  Worlds ,  Doctor  Cronin’s  first  attempt  at  non¬ 
fiction,  is  a  skillful  fusion  of  his  experiences  as  a  doctor  and  author, 
told  in  an  appealing,  fast-moving,  narrative  form.  The  reminiscences 
of  a  general  practitioner  are  always  delightful,  but  between  the  covers 
of  Adventures  of  Two  Worlds ,  A.  J.  Cronin  has  included  some  of  the 
strangest  tales  any  doctor  ever  told. 

Mary  K.  Burke,  T3 
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INSIDE  OUT 


T 

X  HAT  color  should  be  so  closely  associated  with  Easter 
is  not  surprising,  because  Easter  is  the  happiest  feast  day  of  the  year, 
and  colors,  especially  the  bright  yellows,  blues,  and  purples  of  Easter, 
are  the  natural  manifestation  of  exuberance. 

Having  read  Miss  Hagan’s  essay  on  color,  the  Easter  parade  on  the 
Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  should  prove  especially  interesting.  Then 
for  the  first  time  we  may  find  ourselves  consciously  trying  to  perceive 
actual  color  values  instead  of  connotative  color  values. 

Sister  Mary  Clement  has  contributed  a  scholarly  critical  paper  on  the 
aim  of  poetry,  whether  it  is  to  teach  or  to  delight.  The  poems  in  this 
issue  can  withstand  all  consequent  scrupulous  analysis  because  they  are 
unusually  good. 

Barbara  Raftery’s  twentieth  century  adaptation  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  in  The  Pack  of  Autolycus  is  original  in  technique 
and  penetrating  in  character  studies.  The  total  effect  is  singularly 
delightful. 

We  were  very  happy  to  be  able  to  review  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics, 
the  latest  book  by  our  former  professor,  Father  Kenny,  now  dean  of  the 
Philosophy  Department  at  Providence  College. 
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FOREIGN  FILMS 


OREIGN  films,  from  England,  France,  and 
Italy  mainly,  are  one  more  indication  of  the  deep  artistic 
instinct  and  alerted  sensitivity  to  spiritual  values  that  has 
characterized  Europe  since  the  ninth  century. 

Unlike  Americans,  the  perceptiveness  of  Europeans  has 
been  sharpened  by  war,  suffering,  and  death.  While  Ameri¬ 
can  film  producers  tend  to  see  life  in  terms  of  beautiful 
girls,  wealth,  and  similar  accidentals,  foreign  film  producers 
look  at  life  in  terms  of  emotional  and  spiritual  impact.  They 
create  from  sunshine,  wind,  rough  countryside,  as  if  they 
had  dipped  their  hands  in  finger  paint. 

The  French  and  Italians  especially  have  mastered  the 
dynamic  effects  of  film  imagism.  Like  the  poet,  they  make 
the  action  and  emotion  one.  In  Sympbonie  Pastorale ,  for 
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instance,  there  is  a  scene  in  which  the  blind  girl,  whose 
vision  has  just  been  restored,  sees  snow  for  the  first  time. 
As  her  eyes  follow  the  snowflakes  in  child-like  wonder  her 
experience  is  transferred  to  the  audience.  The  emphasis,  as 
in  imagist  poems,  is  on  the  audience’s  reaction. 

English  films  are  different  from  French  and  Italian  films. 
They  seem  to  be  less  concerned  with  experimentation  in 
emotional  effects  and  more  interested  in  the  story.  Brief 
Encounter  was  the  flashback  story  of  the  illicit  love  of  a 
married  woman  unfolded  dramatically  to  the  background 
music  of  the  Second  Rachmaninoff  Concerto .  The  picture 
ends  with  the  swelling  chords  of  the  Concerto  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  understanding,  forgiving  voice  saying,  "'You’ve 
come  home!” 

The  British  do  not  feel  compelled  to  star  beautiful  women 
in  love  stories.  Often  their  heroines  are  tall,  plain  women 
in  straight,  box-tweed  suits  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hats. 
The  perfect  beauty  is  not  necessary.  Just  as  the  Greeks 
purposely  slanted  their  perfectly  proportioned  temples  to 
break  the  perfection,  and  by  so  doing  gave  them  life  and 
reality,  so  the  lank  beauty  of  British  film  stars  adds  a  homely 
touch  of  reality. 

Jeux  Interdits  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  foreign  films 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl 
befriended  by  a  young  boy  who  takes  her  home  to  his  par¬ 
ents  after  her  own  parents  had  been  riddled  by  bullets.  A 
deep  wondering  admiration  and  love  grows  up  between  them 
as  they  plot  ways  to  steal  crucifixes  for  their  graveyard  in 
a  strange  and  childish  way  to  compensate  for  her  parents’ 
death.  The  love  of  the  children  is  not  demonstrative,  but  is 
suggested  by  a  rocking,  melodious  tune  on  the  guitar  that 
plays  in  anguished  finality  when  the  little  girl  is  left  alone 
in  an  orphan  asylum,  realizing  she  will  never  see  Michel 
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again.  The  irrepressible  love  of  the  French  for  symbolism 
is  used  with  exquisite  sensitivity  when  Michel,  realizing  that 
the  little  girl  is  gone  forever,  takes  her  rosary  from  a  grave¬ 
yard  cross  and  gives  it  to  the  owl  in  the  rafters,  saying, 
"Keep  it  for  a  hundred  years.” 

In  Europe,  the  film  has  been  recognized  as  a  potentially 
great  medium  of  art. 

I.  M.  M. 


CONTEMPORARY  ART 


IP ROFESSIONAL  groups  like  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association 
do  not  always  find  it  possible  to  produce  new  or  little  known 
works  since  they  depend  largely  on  popular  subscription  for 
their  support.  The  Brattle  Theater  has  presented  Fry’s  A 
Sleep  of  Prisoners  and  A  Phoenix  T oo  Frequent,  and  a  highly 
successful  adaptation  of  Melville’s  Billy  Budd,  but  it  was 
forced  to  suspend  its  operations  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  general  public  refuses  to  take  any  chance  of  spoiling 
the  evening  by  risking  their  money  on  the  new,  untried,  and 
possibly  unsuccessful  offerings  of  contemporary  playwrights. 
Consequently,  few  artists  can  afford  to  have  their  works 
presented  by  professional  companies;  few  professional  groups 
can  take  financial  risks  on  unknown  or  unpopular  artists. 
Ffowever,  since  every  generation  of  artists  has  something 
to  say  which  has  a  particular  meaning  for  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  there  is  need  of  people  who  will  understand  what 
they  are  saying,  and  who  will  be  able  to  trace  their  ideas  to 
their  sources  in  the  past  and  their  causes  in  the  present. 

Students  are  in  the  best  position  to  do  such  work.  In 
their  studies,  discussions,  and  activities,  they  can  give  new 
ideas  a  hearing,  and  present  them  to  others.  Whenever  the 
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New  England  Conservatory  students  give  a  concert,  they 
always  offer  some  works  by  contemporary  composers.  The 
appeal  is  limited,  but  it  is  a  beginning,  and  it  helps  those 
who  are  interested  in  music  to  become  acquainted  with  new 
trends. 

These  concerts  are  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  can  serve  as  workshops  where  the  ideas 
and  achievements  of  modern  writers,  musicians,  and  painters 
can  be  studied  and  evaluated,  and  introduced  to  laymen 
through  student  activities.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission  has 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  note  some  developments  in 

art  in  the  recent  lecture  delivered  by  Allen  Crite  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  has  pointed  to  a  new  approach 

for  future  club  activities. 

D.  T.  B. 


ONLY  ONE  IMPEDIMENT 

Katharine  Gill ,  ’54 

The  solution  is  discipline 
Once  one’s  fairly  parted; 

Yet  foolish  I  still  do  cry 
Re  calcitrant-hearted. 
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JAPANESE  INFLUENCE  ON 
AMERICAN  DESIGN 

Teresa  K.  Ochi,  *55 

IP OPULAR  American  interest  in  things  orien¬ 
tal  has,  in  the  past,  been  limited  to  the  bizarre,  to  knick- 
knacks  and  ivory  elephants;  but  the  present  Japanese  bent 
of  American  design  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  a  definite  style  trend 
of  a  long  development,  permeating  deeply  into  American 
everyday  life. 

Always,  of  course,  people  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
Japanese  art.  Wars  have  been  fought  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  and  across  Central  Asia  since  Roman  times;  em¬ 
pires  have  risen  and  fallen;  Armenia,  Afghanistan,  and  scores 
of  fabled  cities  of  inner  Asia  have  been  laid  waste,  all  for 
the  control  of  the  Silk  Route,  the  caravan  route  by  which 
the  fabulous  silks,  spices,  and  luxury  goods  of  China  reached 
the  West  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Japan’s  small  export 
trade  during  the  period  of  isolation  and  after  Perry  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  these  luxury  items  and  knickknacks.  But 
the  present  American  bent  goes  deeper  than  knickknacks. 

For  the  first  time  great  numbers  of  average  as  well  as 
wealthy  westerners  are  interested  in  functional  Japanese 
items,  household  goods,  furniture,  basic  decorations  and  de¬ 
signs.  The  French  schools  that  so  influence  Japanese  art  today 
were  themselves  created  in  that  fertile  period  when  Japanese 
Ukiyoe  (a  kind  of  typical  Japanese  painting)  was  discovered 
by  Gaugin,  Toulouse  Lautrec,  and  others.  Now,  oriental 
influence  has  reached  the  core  of  the  popular  everyday  items 
of  fashion  and  furniture. 
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At  first  this  influence  was  unconscious.  The  new-found 
knowledge  appeared,  was  accepted,  and  was  used.  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Age  began  when  this  seeking  became  conscious.  Today, 
the  borrowing  is  done  quite  consciously  just  as  we  Japanese 
study  and  imitate  western  art  and  design.  This  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  West  is  any  mirror-copy  of  the  East. 
Any  good  look  at  both  will  dispel  that  idea.  But  the  West 
has  found  various  Eastern  influences  to  be  compatible  with 
its  own  development  and  has  adapted  and  absorbed  them. 

The  sliding  door  was  a  fixture  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Victorian  home,  yet  it  fell  into  disuse  and  disappeared.  The 
people  were  just  not  ready  for  the  concept  of  the  "Breathing 
Room.”  The  flexible  wall  that  enables  the  number  and 
sizes  of  rooms  to  be  changed  at  will  did  not  appeal  to  the 
rigid  Victorians  who  wanted  everything  in  its  proper  fixed 
place.  But  this  sliding  panel  which  has  long  been  the  basis 
of  the  Japanese  house  is  one  of  the  most  daring  and  modern 
concepts  in  American  architecture  today. 

The  present  East- West  bond  is  most  evident  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home.  The  ranch-style  house  with  its  archetype,  the 
"Bay- Area”  (San  Francisco),  evolved  from  the  simple, 
rough,  and  functional  homes  of  the  early  settlers,  who  es¬ 
caped  from  the  rigidity  of  the  East  coast  and  its  strict  Euro¬ 
pean  styles.  Besides,  these  styles  were  not  easily  adaptable 
to  the  harsh  climates  and  rough  terrain  of  the  West,  and  the 
necessary  materials  were  often  not  available.  The  Westerners, 
like  the  Japanese,  were  appreciative  of  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  and  tried  to  live  with,  rather  than  in  spite  of, 
their  environment.  When  they  prospered  they  insisted  on 
a  luxury  based  on  simplicity.  The  Bay  Area  terrain  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  the  builders  early  recognized  that  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  house  design  was  a  light  and  flexible  one  that  would 
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weather  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  could  be  easily  con¬ 
structed  on  steep  hillsides.  They  soon  noted  those  con¬ 
veniences  in  Japanese  houses  that  had  long  since  solved  the 
same  problems.  Thus  we  can  see  many  wooden  houses  on 
the  West  coast  instead  of  the  brick  buildings  seen  in  New 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  East  coast.  In  modern 
western  houses,  unlike  those  of  the  East  coast  and  Europe, 
the  garden  became  an  integral  part  of  the  house;  and  in 
summer  when  the  glass  wall  panels  or  sliding  doors  of  a 
western  home  are  opened  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  garden 
ends  and  the  living  room  begins.  In  some  homes  the  garden 
enters  the  house,  and  when  the  glass  panels  are  closed,  there 
is  greenery  in  the  living  room,  often  growing  right  out  of 
the  floor,  with  dwarf  trees  and  very  Japanese  flower  ar¬ 
rangements  placed  about  the  room.  Here  it  might  be  noted 
that  Japanese  dwarf  trees  and  less  expensive  artificial  moss 
imitations  are  locally  produced  by  Issei  (Japanese  who  were 
born  in  Japan  and  came  to  the  States)  and  Nisei  (Japanese 
who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the  States)  gardeners 
and  florists  who  prosper  in  many  cities.  The  garden  is  now 
designed  for  year-round  beauty,  leaning  heavily  on  ever¬ 
greens  and  interesting  rock  and  tree  designs  with  flowers 
casually  placed  as  a  spring  and  summer  bonus.  And  if  you 
see  some  old  Japanese  gardens,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
so  many  trees,  pretty  stones,  and  funny-shaped  natural  rocks 
occupying  the  whole  space  of  the  garden  so  that  children  can 
never  play  anything  in  the  garden  except  "Hide-and-Seek.” 

Space,  though  it  is  the  presence  of  nothing,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  house  design.  The  illusion  of  space  is  striven 
for  to  give  an  airy,  open  feeling  to  a  small  room.  A  nine- 
by-twelve-foot  room  is  tiny  and  crowded  in  a  Victorian 
house,  but  in  either  a  Japanese  or  American  ranch-style 
home  it  can  be  roomy  and  comfortable.  This  is  especially 
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important  in  the  small  city  apartment.  The  house  or  apart¬ 
ment  is  now  designed  as  a  single  living  unit  and  each  room 
is  an  artistic  whole,  rather  than  an  archaic  conglomeration 
of  furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  Here  by  "room”  is  meant 
the  continuous  area  between  a  set  of  stationary  walls;  for 
the  tradition  of  the  square  and  rectangular  rooms  of  fixed 
size  has  been  shattered  by  the  "Breathing  Room”  with  its 
sliding  panels,  screens,  Venetian  blinds,  bamboo  blinds,  trel¬ 
lises,  and  accordion  walls,  partitions  and  combinations  of 
which  have  broken  down  the  old  functional  division  of 
rooms.  In  Japanese  houses,  many  rooms  are  separated  only 
by  sliding  panels,  so-called  Shoji  (paper  doors)  instead  of 
walls,  and  when  a  large  room  is  needed  for  a  big  party,  they 
can  use  three  or  four  rooms  as  a  hall.  And,  of  course,  the 
Sboji  may  be  closed  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  privacy. 

Other  traits  common  to  West  and  East  are  seen  in  some 
little  daily  life  items.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  large  num¬ 
bers  and  varieties  of  soft-soled  lounging  slippers,  dormitory 
loafers,  and  ski-lodge  socks  indicate  that  Americans,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  love  of  slipping  into  something  comfortable, 
are  following  the  Japanese  in  taking  their  shoes  off  in  the 
house  and  changing  to  some  kind  of  slippers. 

Japanese  painters5  favorite  colors  are  ever  present  in 
American  designs.  The  smoky  greys,  mousy  browns,  silver 
and  subtle  pastels  long  familiar  to  the  Japanese  are  among 
the  most  popular  colors  in  America  and  are  used  in  com  - 
binations  pleasing  to  the  Japanese.  Black  and  white  are 
often  used  alone,  not  in  the  Tudor  fashion  of  white  walls 
with  black  trim  but  in  masses  of  solid  blacks  and  whites. 
The  American  designer  and  paint  manufacturer  has  dis¬ 
covered  what  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  textile  artists  have 
long  known,  that  there  are  many  blacks  and  many  whites. 

Sumie  is  a  kind  of  painting  that  has  been  very  popular 
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in  China  and  Japan  since  ancient  times.  It  is  a  very  simple 
painting  done  in  a  special  black  ink  with  a  special  brush. 
It  seems  very  rough  and  sometimes  you  would  think  that  the 
artist  just  splashed  the  ink;  and  yet  it  shows  a  real  delicacy 
and  keen  artistic  sense.  You  will  also  be  amazed  to  find  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  show  many  different  shades  of  black 
with  one  kind  of  black  ink.  Primary  colors  are  avoided,  or 
where  used  are  done  brazenly  to  contrast  with  pastels.  The 
contrast  of  extremes  is  carried  throughout  the  design  ele¬ 
ments:  rough  with  smooth,  flat  tones  with  shiny,  natural 
with  artificial,  intricate  with  simple;  all  of  which  concepts 
are  basic  to  Japanese  design. 

The  new  popular  materials  stress  the  beauty  of  unfinished 
woods  and  stones  and  of  natural  shapes.  Unique  individual 
forms  are  utilized  in  original  pieces,  and  bamboo,  long  lim¬ 
ited  to  toy  balloon  sticks  and  carpet  rollers,  has  come  into 
its  own. 

A  war  is  always  a  terrible  thing,  but  the  result  of  the 
war  and  of  occupations  can  be  something  good.  It  can  make 
a  bridge  of  mutual  understanding  and  afford  an  exchange  of 
cultures  between  the  countries.  This  can  be  seen  in  an 
event  which  happened  in  the  spring  of  1951  when  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Modern  Art  borrowed  some  articles  of 
common  Japanese  kitchen-ware  from  a  returning  occupa¬ 
tion  family  and  put  them  on  display  in  a  corner  of  the  main 
room.  They  were  captioned,  and  an  explanatory  paragraph 
was  tacked  above  the  small  collection  which  consisted  of  a 
bamboo  Udon  (noodle)  strainer,  a  Kiyomize-Y aki  (famous 
Japanese  china)  tea  pot,  a  wooden  dipper,  a  rice  paddle,  a 
Sukiyaki  pan,  Rakuzan  (a  kind  of  pottery),  and  a  Sake 
(Japanese  wine)  bottle.  The  collection  was  forgotten  until 
the  curator  noticed  a  crowd  standing  around  the  table.  In 
the  next  few  weeks  people  flocked  to  see  the  dishes. 
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The  similarities  between  the  cultures  of  the  West  and 
East  are  striking.  They  seem  different  and  yet  they  have 
many  things  in  common  because  they  are  made  up  of  the 
same  human  beings  who  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same 
love. 


FEMME  ET  CHATTE 

Helen  M.  Hennessy,  9  54 

The  cat  and  she  at  night 
Playing;  and  outlined  stark, 

The  pate  and  the  hand — both  white — 
Frolic  in  the  dark. 

The  cat  is  wary  and  sly: 

Under  her  silken  black 
The  glass  nails  latent  lie, 

Sharp  when  the  flesh  draws  back. 

The  other  is  sly  as  well . 

Claws  hidden,  brut  still  the  spell; 

The  devil  within  is  wise.  .  .  . 

And  in  the  room  where  still 
1  hear  her  light  laugh  spill, 

Glitter  four  yellow  eyes. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Verlaine) 
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THE  TWEED  SUIT 


Barbara  A.  Raftery,  y54 
Dear  Mr.  Appleman: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  am  most  pleased  to  relate 
the  details  of  Miss  Fuschia’s  recent,  unexpected  behavior. 
I  understand  the  awkwardness  of  your  position  as  a  distant 
relative  of  the  lady.  Close  investigation  into  her  personal 
affairs  might  place  suspicion  upon  yourself  as  a  financial 
scavenger,  since  you  quite  correctly  supposed  that  Miss 
Fuschia  possesses  a  sizable  estate.  Yet  it  is  natural  for  you, 
as  a  relative,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  peculiarity  of  events. 
Some  details  of  the  matter  are  doubtless  familiar  to  you. 
However,  I  will  suppose  that  you  are  completely  ignorant 
of  the  situation,  lest  in  assuming  that  you  know  this  or  that, 
I  might  overlook  the  particulars  in  which  you  would  be 
most  interested. 

Miss  Fuschia  smouldered  for  many  months  after  Mr. 
Katzanof’s  arrival  before  she  acted.  We  felt  her  determina¬ 
tion  intuitively,  like  the  brush  of  spring  against  a  cold  day. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  her  decision  except  that  her  front 
windows  were  strangely  widowed  of  her  hovering  presence, 
and  their  longness  seemed  narrowed  with  aloof  indignation. 
We  knew  the  inevitability  of  a  climax  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Katzanof’s  hunched  figure  arrived  with  the  animals  in  the 
red  van.  From  that  time  Miss  Fuschia’s  house  shrank  into 
reserved  silence,  as  if  it  were  in  conference  with  its  inner 
chambers. 

Miss  Fuschia’s  house  was  a  pseudo-colonial  building  which 
pretended  to  be  a  hundred  years  older  than  it  actually  was, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  so  old  that  no  one  detected  the  discrep¬ 
ancy.  Some  time  in  the  past,  the  bottom  floor  had  been  ex- 
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tended  out  over  the  front  lawn  and  converted  into  a  rentable 
shop.  However,  in  its  poorer  history,  the  shop  lease  had  been 
sold  so  that  the  lower  floor  was  no  longer  accessible  to  Miss 
Fuschia.  The  roof  of  the  shop  was  her  terrace  and  the 
marble  stairs  which  wound  down  beside  the  lower  floor 
fashioned  an  appropriately  respectable  air.  Then  Mr. 
Katzanof,  unsuspected,  purchased  the  lease. 

Were  they  not  so  staid,  the  marble  stairs  would  surely 
have  blushed  when  the  red  van  came  out  of  the  July  twi¬ 
light  and  the  crates  of  wet  dogs  and  slimy  fish  slid  down 
the  cargo  plank  to  the  front  door.  The  yawning  windows 
of  Miss  Fuschia’s  house  froze  with  open  mouths  and  the 
upper  panes  stared  shocked.  Miss  Fuschia’s  laced  bosom 
must  have  trembled  in  the  shadows  of  the  drapes,  while 
the  usually  hard  diagonal  flesh  line  from  her  chin  to  her 
chest  quivered  from  a  stiff  head  position  as  she  looked  at 
the  van  below.  Perhaps  the  ancestral  urge  pricked  the  back 
of  her  consciousness  then,  but  we  felt  the  silent  fact  grow¬ 
ing,  even  before  the  lawyers  began  stuffing  themselves  and 
their  briefcases  into  her  unvisited  parlor. 

For  years,  Miss  Fuschia’s  moods  had  traffic-jammed  the 
whisper  route  which  jumped  the  open  windows  and  fur¬ 
rowed  the  crumbling  cellars  from  Mrs.  Leary’s  to  Barnaby’s 
wetwash.  Her  maidenhood,  her  wealth,  and  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  picture  of  a  stately  home  insulted  by  the  lesser  quality 
which  had  sprouted  around  it,  were  exaggerated  to  rumored 
enormities.  For  two  days  after  Mr.  Katzanof’s  arrival,  the 
pet  shop  monopolized  the  whisper  route.  But  when  the  shop 
announced  its  name  in  bold  old  English  letters  and  strung 
a  gaudy  line  of  pretentious  lights  across  the  show  windows, 
the  curious  interest  wearied.  The  smell  of  the  animals  be¬ 
came  so  absorbed  by  the  walls,  and  the  immaculate  stalls, 
that  had  formerly  held  dresses,  became  so  bespattered  and 
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cluttered  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Katzanof’s  coming  seemed 
to  have  been  lurking  in  the  shop  for  years,  waiting  for  a 
prophetic  fulfillment.  Every  morning  Mr.  Katzanof  pulled 
a  wicker  chair  into  the  patch  of  sunlight  at  his  door.  Soon 
he  was  as  native  as  the  baking  cricket  underneath  the  gutter 
drainpipe. 

Mr.  Katzanof’s  face  was  a  round  map  with  purple  veins 
for  rivers  and  a  long  nose  that  hung  over  his  receding  lower 
jaw  for  the  tip  of  South  America.  His  hair  came  from 
one  pole  at  the  top  of  his  head  and  spread  in  longitudinal 
lines  across  his  forehead  and  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  When 
he  talked,  his  mouth  was  invisible,  except  for  the  edges 
which  curled  into  a  grin  on  each  side  of  his  nose  and  wrinkled 
the  loose  pockets  of  flesh  underneath  the  humble  eyes  that 
were  always  looking  upward.  All  of  the  round,  sympathetic 
eyes  staring  from  the  cages  of  his  pet  shop  were  epitomized 
in  Mr.  Katzanof’s  soft,  impressionable  face.  His  whole  body 
belonged  to  the  pet  shop,  and  suggested  that  it  had  grown 
for  silent  years  behind  the  glass  aquariums  and  suddenly 
appeared  one  morning  when  a  strong  sun  had  filtered 
through  the  green  water  and  into  the  farthest  corner.  His 
head  jutted  out  from  his  body  so  that  the  round  of  his 
shoulders  was  even  to  the  back  hairline,  the  nape  of  his  neck 
enjambed  somewhere  between.  Both  arms  were  stiff  and 
jointless  but  his  fingers  were  angled  and  spidery  and  when 
he  twitched  them  through  the  hair  of  the  orange  kitten, 
which  he  almost  always  carried  against  his  vest,  the  animal 
squeezed  its  eyes  in  content. 

After  the  curiousness  of  the  pet  shop  became  natural 
to  us,  we  began  to  notice  Miss  Fuschia’s  ever-open  windows 
close  one  by  one  on  the  marked  uncleanness  below.  Miss 
Fuschia  continued  attending  three  weekly  clubs  to  which 
she  belonged.  Each  morning  her  triangular  figure  with 
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enormous  chest  and  shoulders  spiraling  over  spindly  legs, 
swung  in  her  tweed  suit  down  the  marble  stairs,  and  veered 
directly  away  from  the  pet  shop. 

At  a  late  August  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  Reno¬ 
vating  the  Children’s  Home,  the  subject  was  first  suggested 
in  Miss  Fuschia’s  presence. 

"I  do  so  miss  the  convenience  of  the  little  dress  store,” 
complained  one  member,  referring  to  the  former  occupant 
of  the  shop.  "I  despise  having  to  go  down  town  so  often. 
And  you  know,  I  always  found  that  their  quality  was  up 
to  any  store  in  town.  In  fact,  it  was  a  deal  better.” 

Miss  Fuschia’s  shoe  laces  were  tied  precisely  over  her 
insteps  and  the  bow  from  her  blouse  fell  over  her  bosom 
with  tightness. 

"And  the  smell  of  the  Karazov — or  whatever  the  name  of 
the  place  is,”  added  a  woman  without  the  same  feeling  for 
subtlety. 

Miss  Fuschia  wrinkled  her  nose  and  put  down  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  mouth  in  a  twitching  mannerism.  She  pre¬ 
tended  to  pin  down  the  flipping  corner  of  her  hat,  but  the 
feather  got  entangled  with  a  potted  fern. 

"Well,  it’s  not  so  dreadfully  quiet  as  it  used  to  be,”  she 
interrupted,  brushing  her  palm  over  her  sleeve  cuff. 

"I  think  we  should  start  the  Christmas  caravan  for  the 
orphans.”  The  finer  sense  of  Mrs.  Leary  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  the  corners  of  Miss  Fuschia’s  mouth  quivered. 
After  the  meeting  the  incident  was  generally  regarded  as  lack 
of  self  control  in  Miss  Fuschia. 

"She  never  looked  quite  so  like  crying  when  I’ve  seen 
her.”  The  charity  of  Mrs.  Leary  required  a  sympathetic 
statement.  "You’d  think  she  didn’t  have  a  feeling  in  her 
body,  but  now  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  she’s  really  offended 
by  the  idea  of  the  pet  shop.” 
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"Of  course  she  is.  After  all,  she’s  been  used  to  fine  things. 
I’d  be  offended  too,  if  I  were  she,”  said  a  lady  in  fine  furs. 

The  fall  season  added  to  the  filth  of  the  pet  shop.  Teen- 
aged  boys  slouched  in  the  doorway  because  Mr.  Katzanof 
did  not  have  the  will  power  to  send  them  away.  The  em¬ 
barrassment  between  Miss  Fuschia  and  her  neighbors  marked 
itself  by  increased  muteness  on  her  part. 

Mrs.  Leary  called  on  Miss  Fuschia  one  October  afternoon 
to  collect  for  a  fund.  She  was  admitted  to  a  long  corridor 
which  passed  several  closed  doorways  and  ended  in  a  dark 
ell. 

"My,  this  is  a  big  house,  isn’t  it?”  Mrs.  Leary  listened 
to  the  silent  upstairs.  "It  must  be  difficult  to  heat  so  many 
rooms.” 

"I  only  use  three  of  the  rooms  now.  I  lock  the  doors 
and  keep  them  shut  except  for  cleaning  so  I  won’t  have  to 
visit  them  at  night.  It’s  very  quiet.” 

Miss  Fuschia  brought  her  to  the  draped  living  room.  On 
a  neat  table  a  pile  of  books  was  stacked  along  with  several 
empty  cups  and  a  coffee  warmer.  As  Mrs.  Leary  afterwards 
described,  the  necessaries  for  her  comfort  were  huddled  into 
the  one  corner  where  she  held  a  security  post  against  the 
secret  corners  of  her  house. 

I  have  ‘mentioned,  Mr.  Appleman,  that  Miss  Fuschia 
scrupulously  avoided  the  pet  shop.  In  November,  however, 
a  strange  errand  took  her  behind  its  black  door.  Mrs.  Leary’s 
Jan  did  odd  jobs  for  Mr.  Katzanof,  and  having  inherited 
certain  powers  of  observation  from  his  mother,  minutely 
informed  us  of  the  details  of  her  visit.  Miss  Fuschia  walked 
into  the  shop  with  difficulty,  as  if  some  magnet  were  hold¬ 
ing  her  to  the  street.  She  wore  a  resurrected  fur  piece  which 
puffed  up  to  the  corners  of  her  ears.  This  was  the  first 
change  in  her  dress  since  her  father’s  death.  Miss  Fuschia 
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generally  attacked  a  store  counter  uniquely.  When  her 
point  of  interest  seemed  highest,  she  would  drop  the  article 
which  she  was  examining,  and  spiralling  on  her  Cuban  heel, 
stride  across  the  floor.  But  this  time  she  huddled  near  the 
neatest  corner  of  the  room. 

"Do  you  sell  mouse  traps,”  she  mumbled,  obviously  trying 
to  prevent  the  corners  of  her  mouth  from  lowering.  Mr. 
Katzanof  obediently  padded  behind  a  grinning  monkey 
while  the  animal  and  Miss  Fuschia  swelled  their  chests  and 
turned  their  backs  simultaneously.  When  Mr.  Katzanof 
disengaged  the  traps,  she  took  them  before  he  remembered 
to  ask  for  the  money.  But  that  evening  when  he  hung  his 
nose  over  a  basket  to  bed  his  orange  kitten,  he  spied  three 
dimes  piled  neatly  on  the  window  sill. 

On  her  second  visit  Miss  Fuschia  stood  in  the  doorway 
with  the  feather  in  her  hat  brushing  a  canary  cage,  and  a 
box  of  poison  in  her  hand.  "I  thought  you  might  know 
how  to  use  this,”  she  said,  her  cheeks  rigid. 

Mr.  Katzanof  brought  her  beneath  a  naked  bulb  where 
a  mixture  of  artificial  light  and  daylight  made  seeing  most 
difficult.  Fie  explained  with  much  movement  of  his  arms. 

That  night  Mr.  Buckley  proposed  an  idea  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  hushed  as  shameful  on  his  part.  "Oy’m  not  so 
sure  that  the  poison  is  meant  only  f’r  the  rats,”  he  drooled 
over  a  cup  of  tea.  A  human  desire  for  excitement  furrows 
hidden  places  for  evil  thoughts  in  the  kindest  hearts,  and  I 
suspect  that  even  Mrs.  Leary  carried  home  a  plot  of  thorns 
in  her  bosom  that  evening. 

In  November  Mrs.  Leary  noticed  the  lawyers  crawling 
up  to  the  house  after  dark.  Since  her  brother  worked  for  a 
law  firm,  she  could  tell  the  lawyers  by  the  hunch  around 
their  backs.  She  differentiated  the  attorney  by  the  gold 
seal  which  glittered  from  his  briefcase  in  the  lamplight. 
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Next  night  a  face  appeared  in  every  window  along  the  street 
but  the  lawyers  did  not  return  for  a  week,  and  then  for  a 
disappointingly  short  visit.  Passers-by  felt  their  necks  cran¬ 
ing  toward  the  sober  house  perched  above  the  smelling  pet 
shop.  The  mystery  of  legal  steps  which  were  taken  after 
dark  created  an  eye-drawing  lodestone  of  the  proud-faced 
mansion. 

Each  morning  Miss  Fuschia  strapped  an  umbrella  to  her 
wrist  and,  flicking  it,  descended  the  stairs.  Her  convic¬ 
tions  refused  to  allow  her  to  leave  off  club  meetings  until 
the  immediacy  of  the  situation  demanded  her  public  with¬ 
drawal,  and  that  was  only  during  the  last  month.  Miss 
Fuschia  returned  to  the  pet  shop  again  and  again  on  the  most 
trivial  excuses.  That  they  were  purposed  visits  was  appar¬ 
ent,  because  they  replaced  the  time  devoted  to  club  meetings. 

The  climax  which  we  expected  came  early  in  February. 

Miss  Fuschia  came  into  the  pet  shop  in  her  fur  pieces  and 
umbrella,  although  there  had  been  no  touch  of  moisture  in 
the  air  for  several  weeks.  She  had  changed  her  tweed  suit 
for  the  first  time.  Her  chalk  face  rose  out  of  a  blue  dress 
and  choking  pearls,  and  her  cheeks  jiggled  uneasily.  A 
strange  expression  lingered  behind  her  gray  eyes  and  she  car¬ 
ried  a  scroll  of  paper  between  her  long  nailed  fingers. 

Mr.  Katzanof  was  unloading  scummy  fish  water  and  he 
padded  across  the  floor  with  his  arms  wet  to  the  elbows. 

"Maybe  you’d  like  the  turtles  now,  ma’am,”  he  grinned, 
referring  to  the  disgusting  subject  of  their  last  conversation. 

"No.”  She  wrinkled  her  nose  but  forgot  to  turn  down 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"You’d  maybe  like  to  buy  a  pet,”  he  grinned. 

"I  think  you  should  wipe  your  arms.” 

He  did  so  immediately. 

"I  have  a  proposition  to  offer  you.  I  thought  you  might 
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like  someone  to  clean  up  the  shop,55  she  continued. 

"Oh  yes,  that  would  be  very  much  appreciated.”  Mr. 
Katzanof  grinned  absently  whenever  he  could  not  fathom 
a  person’s  meaning. 

"You  could  have  the  fish  water  changed  every  day,  and 
maybe  put  a  linoleum  floor  in.  They  stay  very  clean.” 

"Oh  yes,”  still  puzzled.  "But  who  would  pay  the  man?” 

"It  would  be  supplied  at  no  cost.”  Her  right  knee  lost  its 
balance. 

"Oh,  that’s  very  generous,  but  I  don’t  understand  who 
would  be  that  generous.”  He  inserted  his  thumbs  under 
his  suspenders. 

"I  was  thinking  of  myself.”  She  lowered  her  voice  and 
tried  to  twist  the  pearls  on  her  neck  but  they  were  tightly 
embedded. 

"But  Miss  Fuschia,  you  couldn’t — ” 

"Please  call  me  Martha.”  She  cleared  her  throat. 

Mr.  Katzanof’s  amazement  no  longer  permitted  a  grin. 
"You’d  pay  the  hired  man?” 

"No,  I’d  do  the  work  myself,  and  we  could  still  carry 
on  the  business,  you  know,  on  a  little  finer  scale  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  so — so  lonesome.” 

"We?” 

"Yes,  I  thought  you  might  like  to  marry  me.”  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  dress  was  trembling  embarrassingly,  so  she  turned. 
"I’ll  be  back,”  she  whispered,  her  face  screwed  tight.  "When 
you  think  a  little  more  you  can  sign  these  legal  papers  if 
you’d  like.  My  estate  will  be  yours.”  She  left. 

The  springs  behind  Mr.  Katzanof’s  jaw  snapped  and  he 
lost  his  grin.  He  took  the  orange  kitten  and  sat  on  an  up¬ 
side  down  bucket  with  his  knees  apart  and  his  ankles  to¬ 
gether.  He  hummed  a  sad  tune  with  a  sucking  motion  of 
his  cheeks  and  turned  an  old  ring  around  on  his  finger.  Mr. 
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Katzanof  had  become  so  identified  with  his  animals  that  he 
was  like  an  automatic  thing  that  went  from  cage  to  cage 
putting  his  nose  over  the  rims  and  winking  at  each  animal 
in  turn  while  a  mechanical  lever  dropped  down  behind  his 
eyes.  Now  he  hummed  and  smiled  and  cried  as  if  all  his 
inner  works  were  mismated,  until  at  four  o’clock  the  smile 
took  precedence  and  he  signed  the  papers. 

The  wedding  was  a  heterogeneous  affair.  Miss  Fuschia 
was  too  old  to  wear  a  gown,  but  she  insisted  on  a  mantilla 
worn  by  her  mother  half  a  century  before.  The  same  blue 
dress  which  had  appeared  at  the  proposal  towered  beside 
Mr.  Katzanof’s  dress  suit.  I  suspect  that  she  despised  her 
new  name,  but  her  self-disciplining  nature  proudly  humbled 
itself  to  accept  it. 

Unfortunate  circumstances  took  me  from  town  soon  after 
the  wedding  and  I  did  not  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katzanof  in 
their  home  until  six  months  later.  When  I  visited  them, 
the  cobwebs  and  shadows  had  been  swept  away  from  the 
pet  shop,  and  the  upper  floors  of  the  house  were  reoccupied. 
The  muddy  aquarium  water  was  changed  each  morning  so 
that  the  sun  penetrated  strongly  into  all  corners.  Mr.  Katz¬ 
anof  was  divorced  from  his  original  self  by  a  starched  shirt 
and  slicked  hair.  That  there  was  any  love  in  the  marriage 
was  denied  by  the  general  public  opinion.  However,  Mr. 
Katzanof  no  longer  felt  impelled  to  carry  the  orange  kit¬ 
ten,  and  Miss  Fuschia  soon  forgot  her  philanthropy  and 
never  again  prisoned  herself  in  the  tweed  suit. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Appleman,  that  this  information 
will  satisfy  your  curious  interest  in  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
tails  of  Miss  Fuschia’s  recent  marriage.  I  will  be  willing  to 
inform  you  of  any  particulars  which  I  may  have  uninten¬ 
tionally  overlooked.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Edith  Wallace  Andrews 
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THE  WANE 

Marian  J.  Connor,  9  54 


The  bird  arches  across  the  sky 

High  streak  in,  and  out  of  sight  quickly, 

One  swift  scarlet  flight  then  gone 
On  into  the  forever. 

Does  time  go  on  when  the  clock  stops? 

Tetter  ask  does  the  clock  go  on  when  time  stops. 

The  sight  was  blurred  and  so  must  be  the  phantasm, 
And  still  it  fades  with  every  tick  of  the  clock. 

Only  the  idea  remains, 

And  that  changing  constantly,  imperceptibly, 

Like  the  amoeba. 

Soon  there  will  be  no  longing  for  the  bird, 

Only  a  great  dull  emptiness 

Mixed  with  mild  wonder  at  the  loss  of  longing. 

And  in  time  we  will  think 

The  brown  sparrows  on  the  brown  lawn 

More  beautiful. 
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INTO  THE  LIGHT  OF  LIFE 


Mary  Patricia  Hagan,  Ed. M. 

So  SOMEONE  has  told  you  that  you  have  a 
“colorful”  personality?  Remember  the  day  you  discovered 
that  fact  to  be  all  too  true,  when  you  found  yourself  sub¬ 
merged  deep  in  a  “blue”  mood?  Color  has  the  power  of 
being  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  attractive  or  repulsive,  digni¬ 
fied  or  riotous,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  In  this 
sense,  color  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  visual  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  our  civilization,  however,  it  tends  to  play  a 
supporting  role  and  seldom  is  seen  alone  on  the  stage.  “Color” 
is  a  universally  accepted  stage  name,  but  in  private  life  this 
evasive  little  creature  is  forever  a  delightful  topic  for  pro¬ 
fessional  discussion.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  in  com¬ 
mon  speech  the  word  has  been  applied  to  many  individual 
parts  of  a  long  chain,  with  the  result  that  it  now  means  too 
many  different  things  for  precise  use. 

The  physicist  views  color  as  light,  while  the  chemist  con¬ 
siders  color  as  matter  and  pigment,  and  the  artist  and  deco¬ 
rator  regard  color  as  a  medium  for  making  pleasing  pat¬ 
terns.  In  the  mind  of  the  physician  color  is  important  only 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  vision  and  health.  The  psychologist, 
on  the  other  hand,  studies  color  as  it  influences  human  char¬ 
acter  and  behavior.  Each  deals  with  color  as  it  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  achieving  his  end.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  color 
is  objective  and  subjective,  actual  and  latent,  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  heavens,  and  certainly  significant  and  precious 
to  all. 

Can  we  eliminate  a  supporting  member  of  the  cast  with¬ 
out  endangering  to  too  great  an  extent  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion?  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  that,  can  we  even  so  much 
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as  suggest  a  possible  substitute?  Let  us,  then,  view  a  color¬ 
less  world.  In  our  imagination,  now,  what  would  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find?  Blackness,  as  that  of  night  surrounding  us 
perpetually?  Whiteness,  as  that  sometimes  experienced  in 
the  polar  regions?  Greyness,  perhaps,  as  the  grey  dawn 
that  rises  in  the  London  mist,  on  the  Marston  Moor,  or  over 
the  morning  battlefield  which  has  staged  a  night  of  death? 
Yes,  strangely  enough,  these — any  one  of  these  vistas — por¬ 
tray  the  actuality  of  a  world  devoid  of  color.  Since  these 
uncanny  effects  confront  us,  shall  we  pierce  to  the  heart  of 
darkness  and  light  and  ask,  "What  is  color?” 

Although  I  repudiate  the  accusation  that  I  may  be  preju¬ 
diced,  I  am  inclined  to  esteem  the  views  of  the  physicist,  that 
color  is  light.  Where  there  is  no  light,  there  can  be  no 
color.  Not  only  do  we  not  see  color  in  a  dark  room,  but  the 
color  really  is  not  there.  Color  in  this  case  is  objective.  But 
then  color,  like  sound,  is  subjective  too;  its  existence  depends 
upon  the  sensory  apparatus  of  human  beings  and  animals. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  explain  this  is  to  say 
with  the  physicist  that  color  is  the  name  given  to  the  sensa¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  excitation  of  the  eye  by  visible  radiant 
energy.  Without  the  eye,  color,  properly  speaking,  would 
not  exist.  Considering  this  concept  we  say  that  color  is 
actual.  There  is  light  surrounding  us  or  there  isn’t;  we 
have  eyes  or  we  haven’t.  Depending  upon  these  two  facts 
we  see,  or  we  do  not  see.  We  have  simplicity  confounded. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  color  is  positive  through  the 
intellect,  color  perception  itself  may  be  apparent  or  may 
lie  dormant,  quiescent,  or  abeyant. 

May  I  now  add  a  simplifying  note  to  this  melange  of 
effects?  The  average,  normal,  non-color  conscious  observer 
is  motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  observe  the  properties 
of  objects.  This  applies  also  in  a  slightly  different  sense  to 
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artists  and  others  who  strive  to  see  nature  in  one  way  or 
another.  Viewing  of  a  color  in  a  particular  situation  is,  at 
best,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  attention,  intention,  and  memory. 
Depending  on  the  particular  background  of  the  individual, 
one  or  the  other  of  these  will  come  to  the  fore,  and  with  re¬ 
sults  that  are  well-nigh  unpredictable  without  any  intro¬ 
spective  report  from  the  individual  concerned.  A  naive  ob¬ 
server  will  report  a  leaf  as  green  whep  the  light  reaching  his 
eye  must  be  pure  blue;  he  hasn’t  looked .  An  artist  will  re¬ 
port  that  the  distant  view  seen  through  green  foliage  is 
pink.  He  has  looked  for  color,  and  his  adaptation  to  the 
foliage  has  produced  pink  from  the  distant  haze.  The  in¬ 
terested  layman  will  report  that  the  shadow  side  of  the  box 
is  the  same  yellow  as  the  illuminated  side  because  he  has 
looked  for  surface  qualities.  All  are  right  and  entitled  to 
their  judgments.  Color  is  what  you  do  see,  not  what  you 
should  see,  in  this  case,  or  in  any  case  where  people  are  doing 
the  viewing.  But  let  us  theoretically  discuss  color,  and  as 
certainly  as  we  do  we  must  agree  that  color  is  in  the  sun  or 
the  earth  or  else  it  isn’t.  Did  I  say  "'confounded”? 

Whatever  your  position  in  life,  what  do  you  see?  While 
my  friends,  the  physicists,  view  this  massive  ball  of  reality 
from  their  tangent,  our  neighbors,  the  chemists,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  innumerable  colors  that  cannot  be  seen  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  sun.  They  are  making  colors  from  colorless 
elements,  and  taking  these  elements  from  the  earth.  The 
physicist,  meanwhile,  from  his  lofty  plane  deals  with  colors 
that  come  from  the  sun.  Regardless  of  whether  you  reach 
to  the  sun  to  grasp  your  hues,  or  stoop  to  conquer  the  good 
earth,  the  blackness  of  night  and  the  whiteness  of  winter 
must  give  way  to  the  brilliance  of  morning  and  the  verdant 
panorama  of  spring.  Who  can  deny  that  with  the  mention 
of  spring  all  thoughts  turn  back  (or  forth)  to  Easter  and 
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dreams  of  the  Easter  parade?  So  our  parade  of  color  marches 
by:  color  I  see  and  color  I  fail  to  see;  color  that  stays  and 
color  that  fades;  color  from  the  heavens  and  color  from 
the  earth.  Yet  all  the  while  we  know  that  had  God  failed 
to  equip  the  eyes  of  mortals  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
retina,  light  or  no  light,  our  observations  of  color  could 
never  exist. 

Color  is  a  vast  thing.  We  have  seen  that  it  embraces 
heaven  and  earth.  We  might  delve  into  the  details  of  hue, 
value,  and  chroma.  Without  delving  we  might  say  that  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  of  the  three  is  hue,  for  it  is  the 
main  quality  factor  in  color.  It  is  the  essential  element  that 
leads  us  to  name  it  red  or  green.  It  is  the  most  noticeable 
factor  that  changes  in  the  spectrum  as  the  wave  length  of 
the  light  changes,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  quality  that 
permits  us  to  describe  the  color  in  terms  of  the  wave  length 
of  monochromatic  light  which  it  matches.  It  is  not  possible 
to  get  much  closer  than  this  to  the  definition  of  any  mental 
variable  except  by  the  introduction  of  words  which  have 
little  importance  here.  Value,  the  second  variable,  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  image  in  terms  of  its  apparent  amount, 
while  chroma  denotes  the  percentage  of  hue  in  a  color. 

I  did  mention  that  we  need  not  delve  into  these  details, 
with  adequate  reason,  too.  I  think,  too,  that  I  need  not 
mention  that  all  this  study  would  never,  could  never,  open 
the  gates  of  beauty  as  can  our  eyelids  when  we  lift  them  and 
gaze  out  into  the  Light  of  Life! 
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AT  HARVARD 

Katharine  Gill,  ’54 


Philosophy  Symposium  at  Memorial  Hall 
Cambridge,  10:37  p.m. 

All  there  clever  people 
And  their  clever  talk — 

I’ve  a  Philistine  idea 
T o  sneak  out  for  a  walk . 


e.e.  cummings: 

Impression  from  the  Rear  of  the  Hall 

What  skinny  legs  and  sandy  hair 
For  him  who  damns  so  explosively; 

What  gentle  cultivation  in 

That  voice  which  speaks  so  corrosively! 
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NIGHT-WATCH 


Helen  M.  Hennessy,  ’  5  4 

I 

No  symbols  suit  but  Palomar’s. 

In  air 

You,  meteor,  sink.  The  Twins,  the  admiring  pair, 
Follow  your  wake.  Bright  Cassiopeia’ s  chair 
(A  throne  more  starry  none  knows )  is  yours  to  share. 


How  soon  the  burying  in  the  cratered  gravel 
How  rapid  the  cooling  of  the  heat  you  gavel 
How  quick  the  prodigal  light  spent,  none  to  save  l 

II 

Under  round  observatory  roofs  my  eyes 
Wait  for  a  comet,  Cereus  of  the  skies, 

You,  night-blooming  rarely.  A  century  dies 
Each  time  you  blossom,  each  time  your  orbit  lies 
Within  my  telescopes. 

But  already  you  wheel 
Outside  to  space — buried  so  soon  to  deal 
Darkness  to  me,  light  to  a  world  more  real. 

III 

Again  my  instruments  sweep  the  heavens.  I  see 
No  meteor,  comet.  .  .  .  But  rays  strike  long  at  me 
From  one  gold  steadfast  planet.  Will  it  shine 
Caught  in  my  telescope,  the  world’s  and  mine ? 

Not  burn  to  ash,  not  spin  from  my  swinging  sight , 
Not  die,  not  vanish,  not  rob  me  of  its  light? 

One  lesson  from  the  zodiac  above — 

Astronomy  is  a  lexicon  of  love. 
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TO  TEACH  OR  TO  DELIGHT? 


Sister  Mary  Clement ,  ’53 


A  Consideration  of  the  End  of  Poetry  as  Conceived  by 

Aristotle  and  Sidney 

T-1  HE  fears  aroused  in  the  cultured  world  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece  when  the  wise  philosopher,  Plato,  voiced  his  sus¬ 
picions  about  the  evil  effects  of  its  beloved  art  of  poetry 
were  calmed  when  a  wiser  philosopher,  Aristotle,  in  the  most 
important  critical  work  of  classical  antiquity,  explained  the 
nature  of  poesis,  and  in  doing  so,  proved  that  it  had  a  health¬ 
ful  rather  than  an  evil  influence  on  the  human  character. 
Twenty  centuries  later  in  Renaissance  England,  where  al¬ 
ready  was  blooming  that  great  flowering  of  art  which  is 
Elizabethan  Literature,  the  misgivings  caused  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans’  condemnation  of  poetry,  voiced  particularly  in  Stephen 
Gosson’s  School  of  Abuse,  evoked  the  greatest  critical  work 
of  that  literary  revival,  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  An  Apology  for 
Poetry .  Sidney  borrowed  much  from  the  Grecian  master, 
but  he  added  to  his  theories  those  of  later  critics  as  well  as 
his  own.  This  is  evident  especially  in  his  definition  of  the 
end  of  poetry,  and  it  is  with  a  discussion  of  his  deviation 
from  Aristotle  on  that  point  that  the  following  pages  will 
deal. 

Sidney  agrees  that  poetry  is  one  of  the  imitative,  or,  as 
they  have  come  to  be  known  now,  the  Fine  Arts:  "Poesy 
therefore  is  an  art  of  imitation  for  so  Aristotle  termeth  it 
in  his  word  Mimesis,”  but  Sidney  misinterprets  this  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  "a  speaking  picture,”  and  continues:  "with  this 
end  to  teach  and  delight.”  In  Aristotle’s  Poetics  the  only 
end  that  is  indicated  is  pleasure.  He  speaks  of  "the  pleasure 
felt  in  the  things  imitated,”  of  "the  pleasure  derived,”  and 
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"the  pleasure  the  poet  should  afford.”  In  Chapter  VII  he 
speaks  of  beauty  as  the  object  of  the  poet  and  the  effect  of 
beauty  is  always  pleasure.  St.  Thomas  defines  it  as  "that 
which  when  seen  pleases,”1  "seen”  referring  to  intellectual 
vision.  Not  only  does  Sidney  combine  the  aim  of  teaching 
with  that  of  pleasing,  but  he  emphasizes  the  former  to  the 
underestimation  of  the  latter,  and  stresses  the  good  effects  of 
poetry  until  it  appears  almost  a  moral  virtue  itself,  or  at 
least,  a  strong  incentive  to  it.  He  says  that  it  "excelleth 
History,  not  only  in  furnishing  the  mind  with  Knowledge 
but  in  setting  it  forward  to  that  which  deserveth  to  be  called 
and  accounted  good,”  that  it  incites  to  good  even  more  than 
teaching  "for  it  is  well-nigh  the  cause  and  effect  of  teach¬ 
ing,”  and  that  it  is  a  most  efficient  cause  of  learning  whose 
"ending  end  is  virtuous  action.”  His  lengthy  discourse  on 
the  moral  function  of  poetry  contrasts  with  the  single  phrase 
to  which  Aristotle  confines  this  topic  in  his  Poetics:  "through 
pity  and  fear  effecting  the  proper  purgation  of  these  emo¬ 
tions.” 

Sidney  confuses  art  and  morality,  a  common  error  with 
English  Renaissance  writers.  St.  Thomas,  following  Aris¬ 
totle  has  given  us  the  classic  division  of  the  virtues.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  art  is  a  virtue  of  the  practical  intellect,  and  "is 
nothing  else  but  the  right  reason  about  things  to  be  made.”2 
Being  purely  a  good  habit  of  the  intellect,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  rectitude  of  the  will.  In  itself  it  is  divorced  com¬ 
pletely  from  morality.  It  would  seem  that  Sidney  was  aware 
of  this  when  he  said  that  "the  mathematician  might  draw 
forth  a  straight  line  with  a  crooked  heart,”  but  he  tries  to 
justify  the  moral  effect  of  art  by  saying  that  every  science 
has  besides  its  own  particular  end,  a  final  end  which  is  vir- 


*St.  Thomas,  Summa  Theologica,  I,  q.  5,  a.  4,  ad  1. 

2Ibid.,  I-II,  q.  57,  a.  3. 
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tuous  action.  St.  Thomas  indeed  teaches  that  all  virtues 
should  be  directed  ultimately  to  the  Universal  Good,  but  he 
points  out  that  art,  as  a  virtue  of  the  practical  intellect,  has 
its  end  in  itself,  and  can  attain  that  end  without  necessarily 
being  directed  toward  man’s  ultimate  goal.  "The  crafts¬ 
man  needs  art  not  that  he  may  live  well  but  that  he  may 
produce  a  good  work  of  art.”3  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one 
can  be  a  good  poet  without  being  a  good  man,  and  history 
shows  that  this  has  often  been  the  case.  The  work  of  such 
artists  would  not  generally  be  an  incentive  to  virtuous  ac¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  to  provide  moral  edification  is 
no  part  of  a  poet’s  task.4 

It  may  be  argued  that  since  the  object  of  the  intellect  is 
truth,  and  art  is  a  virtue  perfecting  the  intellect,  its  object 
must  also  be  in  accordance  with  truth,  and  therefore  must 
be  good.  St.  Thomas  differentiates  between  the  truth  of  the 
speculative  intellect  whose  virtues  are  wisdom,  science  and 
understanding,  and  that  of  the  practical  intellect.  He  says 
that  the  truth  of  the  latter  depends  on  conformity  with 
a  right  appetite.5  The  truth  of  poetry  then  is  not  necessarily 
the  Absolute  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  the  speculative 
virtues,  as  Maritain  points  out  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
French  poet,  Cocteau: 

Wisdom  and  art  are  two  independent  absolutes.  All  sciences 
are  subordinated  to  wisdom  by  very  reason  of  their  objects.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  art:  it  comes  into  the  midst  of  our  hierarchies 
like  a  moon  prince  whom  etiquette  has  not  foreseen,  and  who  em¬ 
barrasses  all  the  masters  of  ceremonies.  Taken  in  itself,  and  in 
its  pure  formal  line,  it  has  with  divine  and  human  values  neither 
subordination  nor  co-ordination,  it  depends  by  its  object  neither 


slbid.}  I -II,  q.  57,  a.  5,  ad  1. 

4Cf.  Dom  Aelred  Graham,  The  Love  of  God  (London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1939),  p.  187  et  passim. 

bSumma,  I -II,  q.  57,  a.  5,  ad  3. 
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on  wisdom  nor  on  prudence;  all  its  dependence  on  them  is  on  the 
side  of  the  human  subject  who  practices  art.  It  can  be  mad  and 
remain  art.* 6 

By  madness,  however,  Maritain  does  not  mean  obscenity 
or  immorality,  for  that  would  not  produce  aesthetic  pleas¬ 
ure;  it  would  take  from  the  beauty  of  the  object  and  thus 
from  its  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  Fine  Arts,  as  differentiated  from  the  Useful  Arts  have 
for  their  object  the  beautiful  regardless  of  the  useful:  "They 
aim  at  producing  by  the  object  they  make  joy  or  delight  in 
the  mind  through  the  intuition  of  the  senses.”7  Beauty  is 
not  concerned  with  the  will;  it  is  an  object  of  contemplation. 

Beauty  in  isolation  from  truth  and  goodness — and  precisely  as 
the  object  of  aesthetic  experience,  it  is  always  so  isolated — makes 
no  demands  on  the  will.  .  .  .  The  moral  life  aims  at  possessing  what 
is  good  and  achieving  for  itself  a  permanent  state  of  well-being. 
To  this  end  the  will  goes  out  in  desire  and  gives  effective  direction 
towards  its  realization.  But  the  appreciation  of  beauty  postulates 
no  such  striving.  It  is  content  to  "stand  and  stare/’8 

Many  poets,  it  is  true,  have  not  regarded  their  art  thus. 
Keats  who  wrote  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty”  was  not 
distinguishing  the  virtues  classically,  nor  was  Wordsworth 
who  wrote  such  lines  as: 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

For  him,  beauty,  poetry  and  goodness  were  one,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  regarded  his  art  as  didactic.  But  his  subjectivity  does 

“Jacques  Maritain,  Art  and  Faith  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1948),  pp. 

116-117. 

7Jacques  Maritain,  Art  and  Scholasticism  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1947),  p.  44. 

“Graham,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 
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not  hold  against  the  objective  classification  of  the  virtues, 
and  because  of  this,  the  doctrines  of  which  he  tries  to  con¬ 
vince  men  are  often  most  unconvincing. 

Maritain,  following  Aristotle,  describes  imitative  arts  as 

arts  realizing  the  beauty  of  the  work  and  producing  the  joy  of  the 
soul  by  the  use  of  imitation  or  by  producing  through  the  medium 
of  certain  sensible  symbols  the  spontaneous  presence  in  the  mind  of 
something  over  and  above  such  symbols.9 

The  perception  of  beauty  then  involves  a  certain  learning 
or  inferring,  but  this  learning  is  not  the  end  of  the  art  but 
the  means  to  the  end,  which  is  pleasure.  It  is  not  learning  in 
the  sense  of  imbibing  knowledge  by  reasoning  as  it  is  usually 
understood,  nor  is  it  all  that  Sidney  claims  it  to  be,  "purifi¬ 
cation  of  wit,  enriching  of  memory,  enabling  of  judgment, 
and  enlarging  of  conceit,”  but  a  responsiveness  of  the  senses 
and  the  mind,  the  recognition  of  something  that  is  known 
in  some  way  before.  Aristotle  points  this  out  in  his  Poetics: 

The  reason  why  men  enjoy  seeing  a  likeness  is  that  in  contem¬ 
plating  it  they  find  themselves  learning  or  inferring,  and  saying 
perhaps,  "Ah,  that  is  he.”  For  if  you  happen  not  to  have  seen 
the  original,  the  pleasure  will  be  due  not  to  the  imitation  as  such, 
but  to  the  execution,  the  colouring,  or  some  such  other  cause. 

Thus  for  him  the  learning  is  to  make  the  pleasure  effective, 
while  for  Sidney  the  pleasure  makes  the  learning  effective. 

St.  Thomas  admits  that  art  may  be  concerned  with  the 
truth  of  the  speculative  virtues,  but  not  with  how  the  human 
appetite  may  be  affected  towards  that  object.10  Many  great 
poets  have  combined  prudence  with  their  art  and  their 
works  embody  universal  truths.  Sidney  is  justified  in  saying 
that  such  poems  can  and  sometimes  do  move  to  moral 
virtue,  but  strictly  speaking,  that  is  not  their  function  as 

9Maritain,  Art  and  Scholasticism,  p.  45. 

™*Summa,  I -II,  q.  57,  a.  3. 
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poetry.  Watts,  in  his  book,  The  Vision  Splendid  elaborates 
on  the  good  that  can  be  got  from  poetry,  and  shows  effective 
ways  of  obtaining  that  good.  But  though  he  identifies  the 
beautiful  with  the  loved11  (a  misunderstanding  of  both  vir¬ 
tues)  he  has  to  admit  that  poetry  may  not  lead  beyond  con¬ 
templation  and  that  the  good  it  achieves  is  the  good  of  the 
mind.  He  quotes  more  than  once: 

How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower.12 

If  we  consider  the  great  poets  of  the  ages,  Homer,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Virgil,  Dante  and  the  English  artists,  Chaucer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  Milton,  we  find  that  though  their  works  are 
morally  good,  they  live  and  are  appreciated  today  not  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  but  because  of  their  artistic  beauty.  It  would 
seem  that  none  of  them  put  teaching  before  pleasure  as  the 
end  of  his  work.  Even  Milton,  who  was  a  typical  moralist 
of  the  English  Renaissance,  kept  his  moralizing  in  Paradise 
Lost  within  the  traditional  rules  of  the  epic.  Dante  admits 
a  moral  interpretation  of  his  Divine  Comedy,13  but  many 
who  admire  his  masterpiece  do  not  believe  in  his  morals,  but 
the  great  beauty  of  his  work  gives  them  pleasure.  Spenser’s 
poetry  is  another  example.  He  used  his  art  as  an  instrument 
of  teaching  but  we  read  it  not  for  the  lessons  but  to  enjoy  its 
beauty. 

In  stressing  the  moral  function  of  poetry  Sidney  was  fol¬ 
lowing  Horace  and  the  Latins  generally.  That  they  differed 
from  Aristotle  in  their  idea  of  the  end  of  poetry  may  be 
due  to  their  differing  concepts  of  what  a  poet  is.  The  Greeks 
regarded  him  as  a  maker  or  an  artist,  while  the  Romans 

uNevile  Watts,  The  Vision  Splendid  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1946),  p.  50. 

™Ibid.,  pp.  2,  63. 

18C.  H.  Grandgent  (ed.),  La  Divina  Commedia  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1933),  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 
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called  him  vates,  a  seer  or  a  prophet.  A  prophet  is  usually 
one  who  has  a  message  to  impart  to  mankind  for  their  good. 
Therefore,  his  object  would  be  to  impart  that  message,  to 
teach.  A  maker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the 
perfection  of  the  work  being  made.  A  true  poet  must  be 
a  seer  as  well  as  a  maker,  in  that  he  must  have  native  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  the  "vision”  which  he  is  embodying  in  his  artistry, 
need  not  be  an  incentive  to  virtuous  action.  As  we  noted 
above,  it  may  be  concerned  with  relative  truth.  The  School¬ 
men  held  that  beauty  was  achieved  by  "the  splendour  of 
form  shining  on  the  proportional  parts  of  matter.”14  The 
"form”  is  that  truth  which  the  poet  causes  to  shine  through 
his  matter,  which  is  words,  by  their  perfect  arrangement, 
harmony  and  proportion.  He  is  concerned  with  conveying 
the  splendour  of  the  truth  rather  than  its  lesson.  The  con¬ 
templation  of  that  splendour  will  often  impress  the  lesson 
on  the  mind,  but  the  learning  is  secondary  to  the  delight. 
When  a  poet  thinks  that  his  primary  function  is  to  teach 
he  is  likely  to  sacrifice  his  art  for  the  effective  presentation  of 
his  lesson.  Sidney’s  emphasis  on  the  moral  effect  of  poetry  is 
due  too  to  the  aim  of  his  treatise  which  is  a  defense,  and 
thus  took  the  form  of  a  graceful  oration.  The  defense  is 
only  implicit  in  Aristotle’s  Poetics ,  which  is  an  entirely  ob¬ 
jective  treatise. 

A  glance  at  modern  art,  particularly  modern  drama,  shows 
that  it  follows  Sidney  rather  than  Aristotle  with  regard  to 
its  end.  The  "thesis”  or  "propaganda”  drama  is  essentially 
didactic;  unfortunately,  the  social  ideas  that  it  teaches  are 
not  those  that  move  to  virtuous  actions.  Tolstoy  furthered 
this  in  his  declamation  that  art  should  not  confine  itself  to 
the  "beautiful”  but  was  a  means  of  communicating  ideas 


14Ar/  and  Scholasticism,  p.  20. 
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and  feelings.15  Shaw’s  dramas  are  mostly  means  of  propa¬ 
gating  his  social  and  reactionary  ideas.  In  his  Preface  to 
Pygmalion  he  boasts: 

It  is  so  intensely  and  deliberately  didactic,  and  its  subject  is 
esteemed  so  dry,  that  I  delight  in  throwing  it  at  the  heads  of  the 
wiseacres  who  repeat  the  parrot  cry  that  art  should  never  be  didactic. 

It  goes  to  prove  my  contention  that  art  should  never  be  anything 
else.16 

But  Shaw  is  basing  his  reason  for  pride  in  the  popular  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  play,  and  the  acclamation  of  the  public  is  no 
criterion  for  great  art.  Best-sellers  are  not  always  classics. 
It  is  when  Shavian  works  are  didactic  that  they  are  least 
artistic,  as,  for  example,  the  long  prose  Epilogues  to  some 
plays  that  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination  and  intelligence 
of  the  reader.  Drama  seems  to  be  drifting  more  and  more 
from  the  concept  of  poesis  as  conceived  by  Aristotle.  The 
fact  that  prose  dialogue  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  verse 
may  be  partly  responsible  for  this.  T.  S.  Eliot  in  discussing 
poetic  drama  says:  "I  do  not  find  that  any  drama  which 
'embodies  a  philosophy’  of  the  author’s  or  which  illustrates 
any  social  theory  can  possibly  fill  the  requirements.”17  Eliot 
holds  that  "poetry  is  certainly  not  the  inculcation  of  morals, 
or  the  direction  of  politics.”18 

Men’s  ideas  change,  but  the  universal  remains  the  same. 
There  have  almost  been  as  many  definitions  of  poetry  as 
there  are  poets  but  many  of  these  are  entirely  subjective. 
Aristotle,  in  his  wisdom,  looked  at  the  literary  object,  and 
then  defined  its  nature  and  its  end.  Poetry  remains  a  Fine 
Art  whose  end  is  beauty.  To  Aristotle,  the  form  of  the 

■^Walter  Jackson  Bate  (ed.),  Criticism:  The  Major  Texts  (New  York:  Harcourt 
Brace  and  Company,  1952),  p.  514  et  passim. 

10George  Bernard  Shaw,  Selected  Plays  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1948),  III,  p.  194. 

17T.  S.  Eliot,  The  Sacred  Wood  (London:  Methuen  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1948),  p.  68. 
lsIbid.,  p.  ix  of  Preface. 
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poem  is  the  whole  poem;  and  formally,  the  poem  must  be 
true  to  itself.  Being  true  to  itself,  it  will  cause  aesthetic 
pleasure.  The  desirable  thing  is  that  poetry  conform  to 
Ultimate  Truth  and  Goodness,  that  so  men  may  derive  more 
than  pleasure  from  its  contemplation,  but  the  value  of  the 
work  of  art  lies  in  the  work  itself,  not  in  the  poet’s  intention 
nor  in  the  effect  on  the  reader. 
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THE  TEST 

Helen  M.  Hennessy,  ’  54 


Can  earth  be  told  from  Paradise?  What  ways? 

By  eyes  as  witness?  Oh,  to  run  in  spring 
Down  hemlock  hill,  whose  rhododendron  sprays, 
Candles  in  candelbra  darker  green. 

Lighted  these  feet  to  stones  beneath  the  brookl 
T o  slippery  stones  softened  with  summer  moss, 

T o  water  tumbling  over — a  single  look 
To  the  plank,  a  single  step,  so,  and  across ! 

O  evergreen  and  laurel  in  the  sky 

Or  in  my  eye,  which?  you  are  Eden’s  seeds! 

Is  difference  made  by  ear?  While  stars  reply 
To  the  Moor’s  music?  "Venus  burns  on  high  .  . 
While  Pan  still  binds  his  seven  narrow  reeds? 

O  ears,  enamored  of  the  solar  word, 

The  echoes  of  that  loving  voice  you  heard 
Eons  ago,  still  sound  the  tones  of  heaven! 

By  taste  are  we  to  tell  disparity 
Between  this  exile  and  a  time  to  be? 

Not  while  by  honey-bees  a  tree  is  riven! 

Not  while  the  wheat  grows  tasselled  in  the  field, 
Not  tvhile  the  apple-trees  grow  sweet,  and  yield 
The  rosy  fruit . 
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By  smell ,  then ,  will  it  come , 
The  knowledge  that  our  home  is  not  our  home ? 

Day  lilies,  lilacs,  spring  is  in  your  bloom . 

U p  from  the  grass  the  summer  fragrance  swells, 
Down  from  the  hills,  the  fragrance  of  bluebells — 
T he  breath  of  heaven  breathes  in  a  narrow  room . 

Of  touch  inquire:  Was  it  here ?  Here  did  I  learn 
That  Paradise  is  gone,  will  not  return ? 

Not  here .  Touch,  in  your  waters  long  unknown 
A  slow  volcano  rises  to  the  waves. 

The  nightly  fire  from  your  smoky  cone 
Burns  as  a  kiln — my  body  is  the  clay. 

T he  waterfall  of  fire  from  your  birth 
Smoulders  and  fires  the  pottery  of  earth; 

Wakes  blood  and  tendon,  wakens  nerve  and  bone , 
Lights  hope,  lights  love,  lights  heaven  in  the  heart 
Whose  Paradise  is  not  yet  found  apart. 

How  then ?  an  answer !  How  did  I  first  meet 
T he  knowledge  of  hell,  the  change,  the  racing  feet} 
The  day  I  spoke  two  words — "My  love!”  and  saw 
Arise  before  my  mind — not  the  one  face 
Whose  eyes  two  years  had  been  my  hemispheres, 
Whose  boundaries  the  boundaries  of  my  law, 
Whose  love  my  one  desire — but  in  my  tears 
Another  face  more  loved,  another  face 
More  longed-for.  .  .  .  No,  Paradise  is  not  here; 
Proof  certain:  that  love’s  earliest  star  is  dim; 
That  love  unique  has  found  a  synonym. 
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A  MERE  SHADOW 


Nancy  A.  Foster,  ’53 

TThE  study  was  softly  lit  by  candlelight  and 
moonlight  as  Peter  entered.  He  looked  in  the  top  drawer 
of  his  desk,  took  out  his  pen,  and  opened  a  bottle  of  ink. 
He  walked  around  the  desk,  and  sat  in  one  of  the  comfort¬ 
able  leather  chairs.  He  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"Don’t  worry,  I’m  here.” 

The  voice  came  from  a  corner  near  the  book-shelves. 
Peter  rose,  unhurriedly,  and  said,  "I  see  you  surprised  me 
again.” 

"Scarcely  anything  we  do  is  by  surprise.  You’ve  been 
thinking  of  me  so  long  that  I’m  just  .  .  .  here.” 

The  voice  was  soft,  the  accent  insinuating.  Peter  turned 
toward  the  speaker  and  noticed  again  the  smooth,  sartorial 
appearance  of  his  visitor.  He  had  jet  black  hair,  thick, 
groomed.  One  dark  eye-brow  was  quizzically  raised. 
The  mouth  was  full  and  sensuous. 

"You  know,”  said  Peter,  "you  look  just  the  way  I’ve 
always  pictured  you  in  stories  I’ve  read.  Well,  I’m  ready 
if  you  are.” 

"By  all  means.  I  see  you’ve  still  been  using  it.” 

"I  can  scarcely  help  it.  Like  the  condemned  man  taking 
one  last  meal.” 

Neither  of  them  laughed,  nor  even  smiled.  Peter  walked 
back  to  the  desk,  and  said,  "I’m  ready  to  sign.” 

The  visitor  laughed  shortly.  "My  dear  fellow,  we  don’t 
use  that  in  a  case  like  this.  That’s  only  for  something  really 
important  .  .  .  like  the  soul.  A  mere  shadow  is  .  .  .  why,  a 
mere  shadow  in  comparison.” 

"That’s  all  right  with  me,”  said  Peter.  "Did  you  bring  it?” 
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The  visitor  threw  a  small  sack  onto  the  desk.  It  landed 
with  a  clunk.  "It  looks  rather  small.  How  do  I  know  there 
is  gold  inside?  How  do  I  know  it  will  never  end?  How 
do  I  know  I  can  trust  you?” 

"I’m  afraid  you’re  like  all  the  others  with  whom  we  do 
business.  Nobody  ever  trusts  us.  To  answer  your  questions, 
you  will  remember  that  in  those  stories  you  have  read,  the 
bargain  is  always  kept.  Just  look  inside  to  see  whether  it 
is  filled  with  gold.” 

The  eye-brow  was  raised  again,  a  smile  that  was  almost  a 
smirk  played  around  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

"And  now  I  really  must  go.  I  trust  we  will  be  seeing 
each  other  in  the  future.” 

Peter  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"Wait  a  minute.  Just  one  more  thing.  If  you  regard  it 
as  a  'mere  shadow’  as  you  said,  why  do  you  want  it  so  badly?” 

The  visitor  paused. 

"I’m  sure  you  will  find  that  out  for  yourself.” 

And  then  he  was  gone,  Peter’s  shadow  following. 

Peter  slowly  walked  to  the  door  of  the  study,  closing  it 
after  the  visitor.  He  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on 
the  knob,  staring  ahead,  seeing  nothing.  Abruptly  he  turned, 
walked  back  to  the  desk,  where  the  small  sack  lay.  As  he 
passed  the  fireplace  he  stopped  to  look  at  himself  in  the 
mirror  above  it,  and  with  a  gasp,  quickly  drew  back.  Then 
he  took  a  step  forward,  and  really  peered  into  the  mirror. 
He  saw  the  reflection  of  the  softly  flickering  candles  in  the 
chandelier.  He  could  see  the  old  leather  of  the  books  be¬ 
hind  him  dimly  shadowed.  Cautiously  he  placed  his  hand 
on  the  clock  on  the  mantle.  Slowly  he  withdrew  it,  and 
slowly  he  turned  away.  He  sank  heavily  into  one  of  the 
stuffed  leather  chairs,  but,  as  he  did  so,  his  glance  once  more 
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fell  on  the  little  sack  of  gold,  and  his  thoughts  were  mingled 
with  regret  and  joy.  He  knew  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  would  be  seen  by  people  wherever  he  went,  but  twenty 
minutes  before  his  visitor  arrived,  as  he  was  dressing,  he  had 
seen  himself  for  the  last  time.  With  Peter’s  shadow  went 
his  reflection.  But  the  regret  felt  at  these  thoughts  was 
dispelled  for  Peter  when  he  remembered  the  endless  sack  of 
gold  he  had  received  in  return  for  so  slight  a  thing  as  his 
shadow. 

On  that  night  in  1859,  Peter  Ratcliff  gained  possession 
of  a  sack  of  gold  that  would  never  be  empty.  And  he  did 
it  quite  simply  by  selling  his  shadow  to  the  devil.  Peter 
was  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  little  town  of  Badensville,  and 
lived  in  the  largest  house  there,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
at  the  edge  of  a  long  field.  For  fifty-two  years  he  had  been 
living  in  that  house  in  that  town,  and  in  those  years  he  had 
never  been  known  to  do  or  think  of  anything  or  anybody 
but  Peter  Ratcliff.  He  had  inherited  most  of  his  money,  a 
small  fortune,  but  through  shrewd  scheming  he  had  built 
a  large  fortune.  The  bargain  executed  on  that  night  was 
an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  he  would  go  for  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  the  epitome  of  his  life  of  greed. 

The  people  of  Badensville  were  poor,  and  they  hated  Peter. 
He  controlled  the  money  in  the  town,  and  in  his  sadistic 
quest  rejoiced  in  executing  his  feared  coups  in  transactions 
with  the  people.  When  he  was  passed  without  a  nod,  or 
when  people  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  him,  Ratcliff  smiled 
to  himself.  He  considered  these  childish  animosities  symbols 
of  his  accumulated  wealth.  He  realized  that  in  spite  of 
their  hostility  the  people  had  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
richest  man  in  the  town,  although  the  acknowledgment 
came  forth  somewhat  grudgingly,  he  was  forced  to  admit 
to  himself.  But  what  did  he  care  after  all?  He  had  a  sack 
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of  gold  that  would  never  run  out,  which  meant,  to  Peter 
Ratcliff,  that  he  had  everything — except  a  shadow. 

Peter’s  greatest  joy  existed  in  fooling  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  to  paraphrase  a  prominent  man  of  the  day, 
in  anything  concerning  money.  At  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1865,  everybody  in  the  little  town  of  Badensville  was  poor, 
almost  destitute.  They  had  lost  their  men  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  They  were  saddened,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  sadness, 
was  one  happy  thought.  Peter  Ratcliff  must  be  poor,  too. 

Peter,  as  usual,  fooled  them.  The  sack  of  gold  was  cer¬ 
tainly  holding  out. 

One  winter  night  in  ’65,  shortly  after  he  had  had  every 
mirror  in  his  house  taken  out,  Peter  was  crossing  the  moon¬ 
lit  field  on  the  way  to  his  house.  He  was  half-way  through 
the  field  when  he  heard  voices  off  to  the  right. 

"Hey,  Joe,  there’s  something  moving  over  there.” 

"Aw,  it’s  probably  just  some  kid.  No,  wait  a  minute,  I 
see  it,  too.  Funny.  Can’t  be  a  man  or  a  kid,  there’s  no  .  .  .” 

"Shadow.  It’s  coming  towards  us.  Run,  Joe,  it’s  a  ghost.” 

"No,  Ed.  I’m  gonna  wing  it.  If  it’s  a  ghost  it  will  keep 
coming,  then  I’ll  run.  If  it’s  a  man  we’ll  see  what  he’s 
up  to.” 

Joe  shot.  Peter  was  winged,  and  his  scream  tore  at  the  air. 

"Yeah.  Good  for  you,  Joe.  You  got  him.” 

Peter  was  a  lonely  man,  his  only  satisfaction  in  life  being 
a  shallow  one  at  best.  He  began  to  miss  his  shadow.  He 
never  realized  until  it  was  gone,  that  a  man’s  shadow  was 
company  when  he  was  walking  at  night.  After  being  shot 
at  because  he  had  none,  he  realized  it  even  more.  Soon  the 
shadows  of  men  began  to  haunt  him.  They  were  every¬ 
where,  and  his  was  nowhere.  He  seemed  always  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  in  bright  sunlight,  or  mellow  moonlight,  and  of  all  the 
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people  around  him,  he  was  the  only  one  without  a  shadow 
to  follow,  or,  as  far  as  Peter  was  concerned,  to  keep  him 
company.  He  wondered  if  anyone  noticed  that  he  did 
not  have  a  shadow.  He  wondered  what  they  would  say  if 
they  knew  he  hadn’t  seen  his  reflection  in  a  mirror  since  the 
night  he  entertained  the  devil.  He  wondered  also  what  he 
looked  like;  he  knew  he  was  growing  old,  maybe  graying. 
He  felt  just  a  little  bit  stooped.  The  thought  filled  his  mind 
on  many  lonely  evenings. 

It  seemed  to  Peter  now,  after  so  many  years,  when  the 
sack  of  gold  had  become  his  only  friend,  that  he  never  had 
seen  so  many  children  playing  wall-shadows.  One  day  he 
stopped  near  a  group  of  children  who  were  using  the  sun¬ 
light  against  the  wall  of  a  store.  The  little  boys  almost 
stopped  when  they  saw  him.  Their  parents’  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Peter  had  rubbed  off  a  little,  onto  them,  but  they 
decided  to  keep  on  playing,  watching  him  warily.  Slowly, 
when  they  weren’t  looking,  Peter  slipped  off  his  gloves. 
Slowly  still  he  raised  his  fingers,  manipulating  them  trying 
to  force  a  shadowy  caricature  onto  the  wall.  Nothing 
happened,  except  that  the  chatter  of  the  children  ceased. 
They  were  looking  at  him.  Suddenly  one  of  them  yelled, 

"Yah,  yah,  yah,  old  Ratcliff  ain’t  got  a  shadow!”  The 
others  took  it  up. 

"Old  Ratcliff  ain’t  got  a  shadow!  Old  Ratcliff  ain’t  got 
a  shadow!” 

They  danced  and  screamed,  sending  him  home.  The  visi¬ 
tor  was  right.  "Old  Ratcliff,”  as  he  was  disaffectionately 
known,  eventually  found  out  what  it  meant  to  be  without  a 

shadow.  It  was  right  after  this  that  Peter  had  his  portrait 
painted.  He  was  almost  insane  with  the  thought  that  the 
people  not  only  hated  him,  they  jeered  at  him.  They  looked 
down  on  him.  They  didn’t  envy  him  any  more.  Why,  they 
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almost  pitied  him.  In  his  office  one  day  he  threw  a  ledger 
at  one  of  his  assistants  who  asked  timidly  if  he  should  draw 
the  shades  to  keep  the  shadows  out.  After  the  man  entered 
the  outer  office,  Peter  heard  him  say  to  the  clerk,  "Poor  old 
man,  I  pity  him  a  little.” 

After  this  Peter  raged  and  swore  at  anyone  who  looked 
at  him  with  anything  that  looked  like  pity,  and  not  hate. 
But,  one  or  two  incidents  couldn’t  drive  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  the  hatred  they  had  been  storing  up  against 
Peter  for  so  many  years.  While  they  could  find  somewhere 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  a  little  pity  to  lavish  on  him, 
they  still  made  fun  of  him.  They  taught  their  children  a 
little  rhyme  to  say  whenever  they  met  him,  and  the  children 
never  forgot.  He  could  be  a  block  away,  and  some  child 
who  had  spied  him  would  start  to  scream, 

"I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me.” 

Peter  was  unhappy.  Peter  was  sad.  In  1890,  on  Indi- 
pendence  Day,  there  was  a  parade  in  Badensville.  Because 
he  controlled  the  purse  strings  of  the  town  he  was  asked  to 
be  marshal  of  the  little  parade.  He  accepted,  not  because 
he  had  any  desire  to  help  the  people  in  their  demonstration, 
but  because  he  had  conceived  a  plan  that  would  revile 
and  block  all  the  pity  that  the  people  could  muster  for  him. 
Pity.  How  he  hated  the  word,  and  how  he  pitied  himself. 

The  day  of  the  parade  dawned  hot  and  sunny.  As  Peter 
rode  to  the  starting  point,  he  had  his  sack  of  gold  with  him. 
It  was  just  as  full  now  in  1890  as  it  was  that  night  in  18  59. 
The  sun  played  on  his  horse  and  buggy,  throwing  their 
shadows  on  the  dusty  street  so  they  looked  like  they  had  no 
driver.  When  Peter  reached  the  beginning  of  the  parade 
route,  he  climbed  down  stiffly  from  his  buggy.  He  was 
bent,  the  sack  of  gold  serving  to  make  him  stoop  even  more. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  parade.  He  had  no  shadow, 
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but  he  was  smiling,  forgetting  it  for  a  moment.  Nobody 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  still  smiled.  Today  he  would  surprise 
the  people,  and  they  would  pity  him  no  longer.  He  thought 
he  looked  distinguished  as  the  parade  marshal,  but  he  was 
eighty-three  and  hadn’t  seen  himself  in  years.  He  had 
changed  since  the  portrait  was  painted. 

Peter  opened  his  sack,  and  threw  a  handful  of  golden 
coins  onto  the  street.  Perhaps  it  was  just  chance,  or  per¬ 
haps  his  friend  who  had  given  him  the  gold  was  helping 
him,  but  the  coins  fell  in  such  a  way  that  they  formed  the 
outline  of  his  shadow.  The  people  around  gasped  and  fell 
back.  Peter  ignored  them,  but  chuckled  dryly,  his  vocal 
chords  straining  to  make  the  unfamiliar  sound.  Just  then 
a  whistle  blew,  and  the  parade  started. 

All  along  the  route  Peter  threw  the  coins  behind  him. 
Finally  he  was  unable  to  stop  himself,  and  he  shouted, 
"Look!  Look!  Look,  you  fools  and  see  what  a  golden  shadow 
I  have!  See  my  secret!  See  my  gold!  And  my  golden 
shadow!” 

He  could  hardly  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  band  and 
the  marchers.  He  was  gleeful  though,  and  he  kept  marching 
and  throwing  the  coins.  He  was  exultant.  He  was  rap¬ 
turous.  But  what  Peter  did  not  know  was  that  all  the  people 
of  Badensville  were  marching  behind  him,  picking  up  the 
coins  as  fast  as  they  fell. 

Peter  was  so  happy  he  never  thought  to  stop  marching. 
The  people  were  so  happy  they  never  thought  to  stop  march¬ 
ing.  They  all  walked  and  walked,  never  tiring.  The  man 
in  front  chuckling  and  shouting,  walking,  he  thought, 
straight  and  dignified.  The  people  in  back  stooping  and 
grabbing,  never  tiring,  marching,  marching,  marching. 


And  so  it  is  that  the  town  of  Badensville  is  not  marked 
on  Rand  McNally’s  latest  map  of  the  United  States.  So 
it  is  that  sometimes  a  person  in  Massachusetts  or  in  California 
will  rise  from  his  chair  and  go  to  the  window.  Then,  he 
will  turn  and  say  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  sitting  in  front  of 
the  television  set,  "That’s  strange,  I  would  have  sworn  I 
heard  music  and  marching,  wouldn’t  you?” 


WITHDRAWAL 

Barbara  A .  Raftery,  ’54 

The  bosom  of  my  loved  one  sorrows  me, 

For  it  has  groivn  so  steel  beneath  my  cheek, 
No  longer  beats  a  quiet  rhythm  there, 

Or  hears  the  loudness  of  my  muteness  speak . 

The  fingers  of  my  loved  one  terror  me. 

For  they  have  folded  inward  to  the  palm. 
No  more  extending  in  the  old  caress, 

T hey  tap  the  music  of  a  strange  love  psalm. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  un¬ 
considered  trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale ,  IV,  Hi 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 
Twentieth  Century  Adaptation 

With  Sincere  Apologies  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

When  winter  with  a  January  gust, 

Has  coated  all  the  gutter  snow  with  dust, 

And  softened  all  his  solidness  to  slush, 

And  watched  his  chiseled,  icy  sculptures  crush, 

A  sudden  lagging  petrifies  the  streets — 

A  sick  depression  in  the  fog  one  meets, 

A  bit  of  inter-season  apathy 
Between  elections  and  a  baseball  spree . 

The  man  who’s  wise  will  recognise  the  need 
To  energize  the  apathy  ivith  speed, 

For  then  the  human  spirit  needs  attention, 

And  all  who  know  will  go  to  a  convention . 

The  Statler  is  the  customary  place 
For  such  a  meeting  of  the  populace . 
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I  happened  to  be  staying  there  last  week , 

And  stopped  along  the  corridor  to  speak 
To  several  personages  grouped  around . 

Before  I  finished  chatting  there,  1  found 
Myself  included  in  their  ranks,  and  much 
Enthused  about  the  "Preservation  of  the  Dutch” — 
A  worthy  cause  for  such  association, 

I  was  quite  tempted  by  the  celebration . 

1  met  intriguing  personalities. 

But  I  will  tell  you  all  their  qualities . 

WIFE  OF  BATH 

$ 

Across  the  lobby  a  divorcee  sipped 
A  cocktail,  while  her  crossed-leg  dipped 
In  rhythm  to  the  music .  A  most  strange 
And  clever  woman  was  she,  for  her  range 
Of  talents  far  surpassed  the  other  guests; 

In  conversation  this  was  manifest, 

She  talked  as  long  and  Hvice  as  loud 
As  any  politician  in  that  crowd . 

None  could  surpass  her  generosity, 

If  so,  she  found  another  charity . 

She  wore  clocks  stockings  of  an  amber  shade, 

And  crusted  makeup  with  the  masquerade . 

In  all,  five  husbands  she  had  sued  at  courts, 

For  mental  cruelty  and  flirting  sports . 

Her  hobby,  traveling,  to  Reno  she  had  been, 

To  Hollywood,  and  later  to  Berlin. 

Her  hips  were  padded  naturally  with  bustle, 

Her  upper  arms  had  groum  some  extra  muscle, 
Advice  for  love — her  only  conversation, 

She  danced  with  me  without  an  invitation. 
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KNIGHT 


A  general  led  the  first  night’s  conference , 

A  gentle  man ,  'with  unfeigned  diffidence, 

He  stood  until  the  other  members  sat, 

And  when  he  spoke  he  was  most  careful  that 
His  subject  quite  avoided  his  affairs, 

Yet,  of  his  culture  he  was  unaware . 

Twice  honored  for  his  courage  on  the  Marne, 

He  later  led  retreat  troops  from  Bataan. 

Some  rumored  that  he  had  a  major  part 
In  giving  two  peace  agencies  a  start 
Financially.  His  uniform  was  plain, 

Without  official  stripes — with  no  vain 
Show  of  shoulder  bars,  but  many  said 
He  hid  three  silver  crosses  home  beside  his  bed. 


CLERK 

A  student  also  came,  from  Harvard  Law, 

He  had  a  special  liking  to  withdraw 
From  company,  and  seldom  joined  the  crowd, 
Although  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  proud 
In  his  aloofness.  He  was  most  sincere 
When  asked  for  his  opinion,  and  most  clear 
Expressing  it.  He  came  to  dinner  with  a  book 
Beneath  his  arm,  and  after,  found  a  nook 
To  read  it  in.  He  fevered  over  Blake; 

I  questioned  him,  and  purely  for  art’s  sake 
He  gave  the  best  evaluation  I  have  heard, 
Without  pretense  or  padding  of  his  words. 
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PARDONER 


A  smooth  and  perfumed  gentleman  was  there 
And  slicked  across  his  forehead ,  wavy  hair ; 
With  lazy  swaggering  he  crossed  the  room , 
He  o'umed  a  very  eager  "How  are  you” 

He  crossed  his  legs  and  leaned  back  on  a  chair, 
And  joked  all  night  in  one  position  there. 

He  freely  scattered  glossy  Traveler’s  checks, 
And  to  the  table  he  brought  several  decks 
Of  tricky  cards.  Most  apt  he  was. 

He  showed  a  bill — I  swore  it  had  no  flaws, 
But  he  insisted  it  was  counterfeit; 

It  was  exact.  I’d  never  question  it. 

His  train  had  just  arrived  from  out  of  state, 
Where  he  had  got  an  old  widow’s  estate  — 

Or  so  it  rumored.  We  dared  not  suggest 
His  means,  but  silently  we  guessed. 

MERCHANT 

There  was  a  businessman  with  starchy  shirts, 
His  mental  figurations  were  expert. 

He  sketched  the  blueprints  for  skyscrapers 
On  tablecloths,  without  the  use  of  paper. 

He  wore  well  padded  suits  and  shiny  shoes, 
And  talked  a  deal  of  European  news. 

He  had  a  serious  and  steady  gaze, 

And  solemnly  interpreted  the  stage. 

But  principally,  he  outlined  present  work, 
Describing  weekly  visits  to  New  York, 
Specific  figures  he  refused  to  state, 

His  profits  he  forgot  to  calculate. 
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Another  twenty  joined  my  group  and  ate 
With  us — suave ,  scintillating  folk  in  late 
Fashions.  But  one  evening ,  just  as  we  sat  down, 

A  business  message  called  me  out  of  town, 

And  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  observation 
Until  next  meeting  of  the  federation. 

Barbara  A.  R after y,  ’54 

ICE  CREAM  A  LA  MODE 

In  Webster’s  an  ice  cream  sundae  is  defined  as  "a  por¬ 
tion  of  plain  ice  cream  served  with  crushed  fruit,  syrup, 
nuts  and  whipped  cream.”  But  in  an  unobtrusive  corner 
luncheonette  in  the  Bronx,  customers  stand  three  deep  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  for  the  privilege  of  paying  a  dollar 
for  an  ice  cream  sundae.  The  recipe,  created  by  the  owner’s 
little  boy,  has  up  to  now  been  guarded  from  spying  cour¬ 
tiers  of  the  ice  cream  world  like  a  top  military  secret.  Its 
name  gives  no  clue  to  the  content — it  is  called  "'Lover’s  De¬ 
light.”  The  base  consists  of  four  different  flavors  of  ice 
cream  nestled  in  half  a  scooped-out  pineapple.  This  founda¬ 
tion  is  almost  completely  submerged  in  a  lavish  variety  of 
syrup,  topped  by  a  lava-like  mound  of  whipped  cream  full 
of  pineapple  chunks.  Gilding  the  lily  is  a  sprinkling  of  nuts 
sufficient  to  keep  a  family  of  squirrels  happy  for  the  winter. 
To  add  a  dash  of  color  four  green  maraschino  cherries  cas¬ 
cade  down  the  mount  of  cream.  To  assure  the  sundae’s 
making  a  lasting  impression,  an  unedible  rose  or  gardenia  is 
pinned  to  the  green  leaf  blades  of  the  pineapple.  Maybe 
you  can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  but  in  the  Bronx  you 
can  eat  your  sundae  or  wear  it. 

While  the  "Lovers  Delight”  addresses  itself  to  the  court¬ 
ing  set,  the  S.  and  S.  Luncheonette  offers  a  "Tall  in  the  Sad- 
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die5’  for  people  with  other  interests.  This  soda-sundae  com¬ 
bination  has  made  serious  inroads  on  neighborhood  grocery 
business.  Served  in  a  two-foot  high  rose  vase,  it  presents 
a  problem  for  people  of  less  than  medium  height.  The  stem 
of  the  vase  is  filled  with  syrup  to  the  broadening  point. 
Here,  four  vari-colored  scoops  of  ice  cream  manfully  sup¬ 
port  an  oversized  pretzel,  completely  snowed  under  by 
whipped  cream.  This  creation,  which  could  well  be  a  cen¬ 
terpiece  for  any  formal  dinner  party,  is  served  with  a  chaser 
of  soda  water.  The  local  custom  is  to  work  your  way  to 
the  syrup,  pour  in  the  soda  and  start  all  over  again  with  a 
straw. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  horse-and-buggy  Americans  who 
stick  to  a  dish  of  vanilla  ice  cream  or  favor  a  mere  fudge 
sundae,  you  probably  don’t  know  that  the  wheels  of  progress 
have  left  you  hopelessly  behind.  The  unadorned  dish  of 
ice  cream,  like  the  crystal  set  and  the  Wright  Brothers,  are 
hallmarks  of  a  bygone  era.  If  you  venture  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  local  drugstore,  you  will  find  yourself  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  unable  to  decipher  the  menus  and  in 
desperate  need  of  a  translator  to  guide  you  through  the 
intricacies  of  such  prosaic  names  as  a  '"Boilermaker  and 
Helper,”  a  "Joe  Sent  Me,”  a  "Moron’s  Delight,”  or  a  "Super- 
Duper  Drool.” 

Lorna  J.  Doonan,  ’56 
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Principles  of  Medical  Ethics .  By  John  P.  Kenny,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 
Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1952. 

Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  by  Father  John  Kenny  is  a  textbook  for 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  students.  However,  it  is  written  in  such  a 
clear,  logical  manner  that  it  can  be  read  with  ease  and  profit  by  the 
greater  number  of  people  who  would  find  interesting  the  moral  aspects 
of  such  topics  as  artificial  insemination,  punitive  sterilization,  embryo¬ 
tomy,  corneal  transplantation,  prefrontal  lobotomy  in  cases  of  depres¬ 
sive  psychoses,  obsessional  neuroses,  and  schizophrenia.  Young  people 
who  are  planning  to  marry  would  find  the  chapter  Morals  and  Marriage 
of  particular  value. 

Father  Kenny  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  foundation  of  ethics 
in  the  "sound  judgment  of  reason”  and  with  a  broad  treatment  of  human 
actions  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  the  double  effect,  invincible  and 
vincible  ignorance,  the  passions,  and  habit.  In  subsequent  chapters  he 
applies  these  principles  to  the  moral  and  professional  rights  and  duties 
of  nurses  and  doctors,  marriage,  questions  arising  from  man’s  right  to 
life,  and  the  ethical  aspects  of  delivery  procedure.  In  the  last  chapter 
he  treats  the  administration  of  baptism  in  hospital  practice. 

Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  book. 
It  is  quiet,  dignified,  and  limpid-clear  in  its  simplicity  of  presentation 
and  explanation. 

Ione  M.  Malloy,  *53 

Cedar  of  Lebanon .  By  John  Cosgrove.  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Mullen  Books,  Inc.  1952. 

With  the  turbulent  era  in  which  the  seed  of  Christianity  germinated 
as  backdrop,  John  Cosgrove  masterfully  depicts  the  drama  of  Vitus  Cur- 
tius,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Born  in  Rome  of  noble  blood,  every  cubit  of  his  handsome  giant  body, 
pagan  Vitus  gives  free  rein  to  his  love  of  living.  Bending  to  squalls  of 
storming  passions  and  swaying  in  winds  of  restlessness  bred  by  sumptuous 
living,  self-destruction  hovers  often  over  the  sapling  cedar. 
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When  a  gentle  Nazarene  steps  onto  the  tempestuous  stage,  His 
pervading  influence  tempers  the  racing  blood  of  the  haughty,  self- 
indulgent  Roman.  Then  new  storms  lash  the  growing  cedar,  fierce 
battles  of  self-conquest,  as  Vitus  Curtius  undertakes  the  quest  to  "empty 
myself  of  Vitus  and  fill  myself  with  Thee,  O  Lord.” 

The  intellectual  obstacles  that  Vitus  must  surmount  for  a  complete 
embracing  of  Christ’s  teachings  reflect  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  that  a  convert  today  might 
well  encounter.  The  fragrance  of  lucid  Thomistic  thought  as  these 
problems  resolve  cannot  escape  detection. 

Christ  does  not  enter  and  influence  the  life  of  Vitus  Curtius  except 
as  the  Master  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Vitus  enjoys  a  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Nazarene  and  there  exists  an  intimate  intertwining  of  the 
humble  family  of  Nazareth  with  the  proud  family  of  Rome.  He  wit¬ 
nesses  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his  Friend.  He  laughs  with  the 
vigorous  Peter  and  together  they  thoughtfully  discuss  problems  of  the 
young  Church.  With  Andrew  and  Barnabas  he  treads  many  miles  help¬ 
ing  to  win  Christians,  and  twice  he  maneuvers  the  rescue  of  Paul  from 
his  enemies. 

Within  the  chapters  of  this  book,  Vitus  Curtius,  noble  Roman,  gen¬ 
erates  Vitus  Curtius,  noble  Christian,  a  tall,  battle-scarred,  but  beauti¬ 
ful  cedar  rooted  firmly  in  the  fertile  ground  of  uncompromising  sacri¬ 
fice,  steadfast  loyalty,  and  selfless  love. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon ,  Cosgrove’s  first  novel  to  be  published  in  book 
form,  is  a  lively-paced  narrative  colored  by  many  consistent  and  well- 
developed  characters.  Emperors  and  paupers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  sen¬ 
ators  and  peasants,  saints  and  sinners  all  walk  across  the  stage.  Senti¬ 
ments  of  tender  pathos  and  exultant  joy,  generous  love  and  vindictive 
hatred,  are  artfully  achieved  by  expressive,  forceful  diction. 

Time  devoted  to  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  well  spent,  for  Cosgrove,  in 
presenting  his  delightful  and  inspiring  story  of  Vitus  Curtius,  has  also 
drawn  an  unusually  interesting  portrait  of  Roman  life  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  early  days  of  His  Church. 

Joanne  E.  Spurk,  ’53 
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Christ  and  Womankind .  By  Peter  Ketter,  D.D.  Maryland: 
The  Newman  Press,  1952. 

In  Christ  and  Womankind,  Father  Ketter  has  written  a  scholarly  book 
on  women,  their  rights  and  duties,  which  might  very  well  be  read  most 
carefully  by  men.  While  the  age  of  chivalry  has  long  been  dead,  there 
remains  in  the  soul  of  men  a  remnant  of  the  virtue,  and  a  reading  of 
this  book  would  do  much  to  revive  it.  The  book  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  women,  their  privileges,  responsibilities,  and  their 
fundamental  role  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  things.  This  study  brings 
home  effortlessly  but  forcefully  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Church 
concerning  womankind. 

Christ  and  Womankind  is  divided  into  three  main  sections,  with  a 
fourth  that  is  the  first  part.  It  deals  with  the  status  of  woman  before 
Christ.  Even  a  cursory  reading  will  cause  any  woman  to  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  escape,  as  well  perhaps,  as  a  short  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
that  she  was  not  born  before  the  coming  of  Christendom.  Dr.  Ketter 
writes  of  the  playthings  that  were  the  women  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  beasts  of  burden  that  were  the  women  of  Germany  and  the  other 
Nordic  countries,  and  of  the  status  of  the  women  of  Israel.  His  main 
point  is  that  as  women  go,  so  goes  the  nation.  The  sensual,  idolatrous 
women  of  Greece  and  Rome  presaged  the  downfall  of  both  those  nations. 

Part  two,  entitled,  "Christ’s  Gifts  to  and  Requirements  of  Woman¬ 
kind,”  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  book.  Written  with  pro¬ 
found  scholarship,  it  quotes,  and  elucidates  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  of 
Peter,  and  especially  of  Paul.  Dr.  Ketter  states  beautifully  but  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  exact  requirements  of  woman  saved  by  the  New  Law.  Dr. 
Ketter  deals  first  of  all  with  the  recognition  of  the  human  personality 
of  woman,  the  duties  of  the  wife,  and  finally  the  joys,  and  duties  of 
motherhood.  This  part  of  the  book,  if  read  seriously,  will  do  much  to 
enlighten  any  woman  on  the  privileges  that  arise  from  being  a  woman. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  such  as  this  will  not  be  read  by  more  than  the 
limited  field  of  readers  to  whom  it  will  appeal.  In  the  third  section  of 
the  second  part,  the  topic  is  "Christ’s  Royal  Gift  to  Virgins.”  Beau¬ 
tifully  written,  it  illustrates  the  precious  gift  of  consecrated  virginity, 
both  of  nuns  and  lay  women,  and  ignorance  lying  behind  the  time-worn 
phrase  "old  maid.” 
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Parts  three  and  four  tell  of  “Individual  Women  in  the  After  Life 
of  Jesus,”  and  “Women  of  the  Apostolic  Age.” 

This  is  definitely  not  a  book  to  be  read  at  one  or  two  sittings.  With 
its  frequent  Biblical  quotations  and  subsequent  explanations,  it  can  be 
read  as  a  series  of  short  meditations. 

Father  Ketter  believes  that  the  solution  of  the  Women’s  Question  is 
to  refer  women  to  Christ  and  to  help  them  better  understand  their  part 
in  His  moral  teaching.  Intended  as  a  signpost  pointing  to  Christ,  his 
book  is  especially  well  adapted  to  parochial  use,  to  religious  instruction 
and  retreats,  as  well  as  to  small  societies  and  Bible  Circles. 

Nancy  A.  Foster,  ’53 


PATTERN 

Mary  Alma  Stevens ,  ’54 

There  is  no  one  so  humble  as  the  lover 
Who  smiles  in  love’s  embrace . 

There  is  no  one  so  proud  as  the  spumed 
Who  cries  in  love’s  disgrace . 
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THE  POET  OF  DIVINE  LOVE 

•  • 1 

Sister  Mary  Clement ,  *53 

SoME  four  centuries  ago,  Juan  de  Yepes,  a 
Carmelite  monk,  was  undergoing  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence 
in  a  prison  cell  in  Toledo.  In  that  airless  and  windowless 
dungeon  he  composed  some  of  the  most  passionately  inspired 
and  skillfully  wrought  love-songs  that  have  ever  come  from 
the  human  heart.  Later  his  prose  commentaries  on  them  were 
to  make  him  known  to  the  world  as  the  great  saint  and 
mystic,  John  of  the  Cross.  Today  he  is  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  master  of  mystical  theology  in  the  Church,  but  not 
many  realize  that  he  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets 
of  all  time. 

Since  the  poetic  Muse  first  moved  men  to  give  harmonious 
utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  emotions,  poets  have  sung  of 
beauty.  It  may  be  the  beauty  of  a  simple  object  such  as  a 
flower;  more  often  it  is  the  beauty  of  secular  love — a  topic 
that  has  inspired  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  world 
literature.  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  dared  to  sing  of  the 
Beauty  of  Beauties,  God  Himself,  and  His  love  for  the  human 
soul.  Such  a  sublime  theme  demanded  all  the  wealth  and 
skill  of  poetic  artistry.  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  was  conscious 
of  this,  and  in  his  great  poems  the  perfection  of  form,  the 
beauty  of  imagery  and  melody  of  language  reflect  and  are 
in  keeping  with  their  lofty  and  beautiful  subject-matter. 
Mysticism  is  often  called  "the  poetry  of  religion,”  but  a 
mystic  is  not  necessarily  a  great  poet,  as  we  know  from  the 
example  of  Saint  Teresa.  Mysticism  did  much  to  make  Saint 
John’s  poetry  beautiful  because  it  supplied  the  inspiration, 
but  all  through  his  poetry  there  is  evidence  of  the  conscious 
artist  deftly  arranging  words  and  sounds  and  meanings  so 
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as  to  portray  fittingly  the  beauty  of  that  inspiration.  An 
examination  of  his  greatest  poem,  the  Spiritual  Canticle,  will 
show  the  inspired  mystic  and  the  skilled  artist  working  in 
harmony. 

Like  all  good  artists,  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  went  to  the 
works  of  the  previous  great  masters  for  his  models.  In  Holy 
Scripture  he  found  the  divinely  inspired  song  of  Solomon, 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  from  it  he  borrowed  the  main 
ideas:  the  allegory  of  human  love,  the  dialogue  between  the 
Spouse  and  the  Bride,  the  spiritual  epithalamion,  and  much 
of  its  exquisite  imagery.  But  for  its  unmistakable  originality, 
the  Spiritual  Canticle  might  be  called  a  modern  version  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  In  the  literature  of  his  own  country  Saint 
John  of  the  Cross  saw  how  successful  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
had  been  in  singing  of  secular  love  in  beautiful  pastoral  lyrics. 
He  would  make  them  even  sweeter  and  richer  in  singing  of 
Divine  Love. 

It  was  from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  too  that  he  got  the 
lovely  Italian  form,  the  lira,  which  consists  of  five-line 
stanzas  of  which  the  first,  third  and  fourth  verses  contain 
seven  syllables;  the  second  and  fifth,  eleven  syllables.  Through 
forty  stanzas,  through  changes  of  mood,  emotion  and  move¬ 
ment,  Saint  John  has  retained  this  form  perfectly.  The  first 
twelve  stanzas  move  with  an  abrupt  swiftness  as  the  Bride, 
seeking  earnestly  for  the  Beloved,  addresses  herself  to  Him, 
to  the  shepherds,  to  the  woods  and  thickets,  to  the  fountain. 
In  her  anxiety  she  turns  wherever  she  may  find  aid  in  her 
quest  and  one  can  catch  her  breathless  resolve  in  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  her  soul: 

Ni  cogere  las  flores 
Ni  temere  las  fieras.1 

All  translations  are  the  literal  ones  given  in  E.  Allison  Peers,  The  Complete  Works 
of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  3  Vols.  (London:  Burns  Oates,  1943). 
aI  will  neither  pluck  the  flowers /Nor  fear  the  wild  beasts. 
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This  anxious  yearning  comes  to  a  sudden  halt  in  the  thirteenth 
stanza  where  the  Spouse  intervenes  with  the  lovely  soothing 
assurance: 

Vuelvete  paloma, 

Que  el  ciervo  vulnerado 
Por  el  otero  asoma, 

Al  aire  de  tu  vuelo,  y  fresco  toma.2 

In  the  following  stanzas,  where  the  poet  sings  of  the  Spiritual 
Betrothal,  the  movement  continues  more  slowly  and  gently 
as  the  emotions  are  more  passionate  but  less  melancholic. 
The  Bride,  in  an  attempt  to  describe  adequately  the  beauty  of 
her  Beloved,  turns  to  all  the  most  beautiful  things  in  Nature 
and,  with  a  rare  fluidity  of  expression,  gives  utterance  to  the 
ecstasy  in  her  heart;  while  the  Spouse  invites  Nature’s  sweet¬ 
est  sounding  and  most  musical  creatures  to  lull  her  to  sleep: 

Que  cesen  vuestras  iras 
Y  no  toqueis  al  muro, 

Porque  la  Esposa  duerma  mas  seguro.3 

As  the  Bride  resumes  her  song  of  love  and  tells  of  the  wonders 
she  is  experiencing,  as  she  finds  herself  in  the  Divine  Heart, 
there  comes  again  a  note  of  uncertainty  and  sadness.  She 
sees  that  the  union  is  not  complete,  that  a  cloud  may  still 
come  to  mar  the  brilliant  and  intoxicating  sunshine: 

No  quieras  despreciarme, 

Que  si  color  moreno  en  mi  hallaste, 

Ya  bien  puedes  mirarme, 

Despues  que  me  miraste 

Que  gracia  y  hermosura  en  mi  dejaste.4 

2Return  thou,  dove/  For  the  wounded  hart  appears  on  the  hill/  At  the  air  of  thy 
flight,  and  takes  refreshment. 

3Cease  your  wrath/  And  touch  not  the  wall,/  That  the  Bride  may  sleep  more 
securely. 

*Despise  me  not,/  For,  if  thou  didst  find  me  swarthy,/  Now  canst  thou  indeed  look 
upon  me,/  Since  thou  didst  look  upon  me/And  leave  in  me  grace  and  beauty. 
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Then  comes  the  peak  of  emotion,  rapture,  and  beauty  in  the 
poem  as  the  Spouse  contracts  a  Spiritual  Marriage  with  the 
Bride.  The  complete  rest  of  the  Lover  in  the  Beloved  is 
expressed  in  a  beautiful  idyll  of  peace,  purity,  radiance,  and 
joy.  The  Bride  turns  again  to  Nature  for  symbols  of  her 
mystic  experience,  and  she  finds  them  in  all  that  is  tender 
and  gentle  and  sweet: 

El  aspirar  del  aire 
El  canto  de  la  dulce  Filomena 
El  soto  y  su  donaire 
En  la  noche  serena.  .  .  .5 

This  variety  of  feelings,  actions  and  images  unified  in  the 
difficult  but  flexible  lira  form,  constitutes  a  master  stroke  of 
genius  and  shows  how  well  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  propor¬ 
tioned  the  beauty  of  form  to  the  beauty  of  content. 

Many  poets  sing  of  beautiful  creatures,  resting  content  in 
them  without  referring  them  in  any  way  to  their  Creator 
and  Source.  Others,  like  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  delight  in 
their  beauty  but  insist  on  giving  it  back  to  God.  Saint  John 
of  the  Cross  had  eyes  sensitive  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  world 
as  his  poems  show,  and  for  him  they  were  a  reflection  of  the 
Beauty  of  Beauties.  In  the  fifth  stanza  of  the  Spiritual 
Canticle  he  voices  his  opinions  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Creatures  as  they  answer  the  Bride’s  enquiry: 

Mil  gracias  derramando, 

Paso  por  estos  sotos  con  presura, 

Y  yendolos  mirando, 

Con  sola  su  figura 

Vestidos  los  dejo  de  hermosura.6 


cThe  breathing  of  the  air/  The  song  of  the  sweet  philomel/  The  grove  and  its 
beauty/  In  the  serene  night. 

Scattering  a  thousand  graces,/  He  passed  through  these  groves  in  haste/  And, 
looking  upon  them  as  he  went,/  Left  them,  by  his  glance  alone,  clothed  with  beauty. 
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Conscious  that  they  are  but  reflections  of  the  reality,  he 
cannot  rest  in  them.  They  leave  him  unsatisfied,  nonplussed; 
if  these  are  but  the  shadow  what  must  the  substance  be  like? 
He  describes  this  state  of  half-desire,  half-ecstasy  in  words 
of  the  Bride  that  are  almost  playfully  onomatopoeic: 

Y  dejame  muriendo 

Un  no  se  que  que  quedan  babuciendo.7 


She  begs  that  the  Spouse  send  no  other  messenger.  Absolute 
Beauty  Himself  has  captivated  her  soul  and  she  never  tires  of 
reiterating  it:  it  is  only  to  see  that  Beauty  that  she  wishes  to 
have  eyes;  she  sighs  to  that  Beauty  to  kill  her  with  Its  in¬ 
tensity;  that  Beauty  looking  on  her  soul  has  left  on  it  grace 
and  splendor  as  It  did  on  Nature;  finally  it  is  in  that  Beauty 
that  the  Spouse  and  the  Bride  will  see  and  enjoy  one  another. 
To  convey  to  us  some  of  the  qualities  of  such  Infinite  Beauty, 
Saint  John  of  the  Cross  has  woven  into  his  poem  a  wealth  of 
striking  images:  woods,  thickets,  strange  islands,  and  lofty 
caverns  suggest  Its  depth  and  mystery;  mountains,  banks, 
dens  of  lions,  wild  beasts  Its  strength  and  power;  spiced  wine, 
vineyards,  shields  of  gold,  emeralds,  garlands,  purple  Its 
richness  and  splendor;  flowery  beds,  meadows  of  verdure, 
valley,  risings  of  dawn,  south  winds,  roses,  amber,  pleasant 
gardens  Its  brightness  and  fragrance;  crystalline  fount,  pure 
waters,  cool  morning,  amorous  breezes  Its  purity  and  fresh¬ 
ness;  hart  and  does  the  swiftness  of  Its  action;  turtle-doves, 
tranquil  night,  breathing  of  the  air  Its  peace  and  love; 
sonorous  rivers,  silent  music,  sounding  solitude,  light  birds, 
lyre  and  sirens  the  harmony  of  Its  heavenly  melody.  Such  an 
avalanche  of  beauty  leaves  us,  as  Saint  John  is  left  himself, 
stammering.  Nothing  comparable  to  it  has  ever  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  human  mind,  or  drawn  by  an  artist’s  pen.  As 

7And  something  that  they  are  stammering /Leaves  me  dying. 
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E.  Allison  Peers  says:  "He  (Saint  John)  strips  all  earthly 
creatures,  as  it  were,  of  their  adornments  in  order  to  weave 
from  them  a  more  regal  mantle  to  Divine  Love  than  any 
imagined  by  the  muses  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 

Translations  must  always  lack  some  of  the  virtues  of  the 
original,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poems  of  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross,  the  most  notable  and  vital  loss  is  the  music  of  his 
language.  It  is  another  triumph  of  his  artistic  talent  that, 
within  the  lira  form  and  the  meaning  structure  of  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  Canticle,  he  could  introduce  words  that  are  as  charged 
with  music  as  they  are  instinct  with  beauty.  Together  with 
the  captivating  rhythm  of  the  lira  they  produce  a  melody  as 
sweet  and  harmonious  as  the  Beauty  of  which  they  sing.  It 
is  as  if  the  Saint  reproduced  the  harmony  of  the  heavenly 
music  that  he  must  have  experienced  in  his  mystical  ecstasy. 
Sometimes  it  is  rich  and  sonorous  as  when  the  Bride  describes 
the  power  and  mystery  of  her  Spouse: 

Mi  Amado,  las  montanas, 

Los  valles,  solitarios  memorosos, 

Las  insulas  extranas, 

Los  rios  sonorosos, 

El  silbo  de  los  aires  amorosos.8 

But  when  the  Spouse  speaks  it  is  always  gentle,  soft  and 
peaceful: 

En  soledad  vivia, 

Y  en  soledad  ha  puesto  ya  su  nido, 

Y  en  soledad  la  quia 
A  solas  su  querido, 

Tambien  en  soledad  de  amor  herido.9 


8My  Beloved,  the  mountains,/'  The  solitary,  wooded  valleys /  The  strange  islands,/ 
The  sonorous  rivers,/'  The  whisper  of  the  amorous  breezes. 

9In  solitude  she  lived /  And  in  solitude  now  has  built  her  nest,/  And  in  solitude 
her  dear  one  alone  guides  her,/  Who  likewise  in  solitude  was  wounded  by  love. 
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Saint  John  of  the  Cross  has  exploited  all  the  poetic  and 
musical  potentialities  of  his  Spanish  tongue  in  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  Divine  Beauty;  outside  Holy  Scripture  his  beauty  of 
language  is  unsurpassed. 

In  his  poem  The  Dark  Night  which  deals  with  one  phase 
of  the  experiences  described  in  the  Spiritual  Canticle  he  has, 
with  similar  mastery,  combined  plasticity  and  perfection  of 
the  lira  form,  beauty  of  language  and  of  imagery,  to  portray 
the  beauty  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  like  the  Canticle  it 
is  purely  symbolic  throughout.  The  third  of  his  trio  of  major 
poems,  The  Living  Flame  of  Love,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Spiritual  Canticle,  singing  as  it  does  of  the  greatest  heights 
to  which  spiritual  love  can  reach  in  this  life,  the  ineffable 
ecstasy  of  Spiritual  Marriage.  Though  it  lacks  some  of  the 
lightness  and  tenderness  of  the  Canticle,  it  has  a  richness  of 
expression  and  a  music  of  language  that  is  superb.  For  its 
lofty  theme  Saint  John  chose  a  more  difficult  and  intricate 
form  than  the  lira.  It  is  written  in  six-line  stanzas,  of  which 
the  third  and  sixth  verses  are  of  eleven  syllables,  the  others 
seven  syllables.  Again  the  inspired  poet  and  the  conscious 
craftsman  were  working  in  perfect  collaboration. 

Many  other  poems  of  lasting  merit  came  from  the  great 
artist’s  pen,  the  most  appealing  being  the  tuneful  refrain, 
Although  it  be  Night.  Night,  darkness,  and  prison  dungeons 
enabled  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  to  see  all  the  better  the 
Divine  Light  of  faith  and  love  that  shines  through  his  poetry. 
It  is  no  small  tribute  to  human  love  and  marriage  that  in  his 
masterpieces  he  chose  them  as  symbols  of  Divine  Love  and 
Union.  But  they  remain  only  symbols.  He  leaves  us  sighing 
for  the  Absolute  Beauty  of  the  Divine  embrace,  and  we  long 
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for  the  day  when  we  can  sing  with  him  the  superb  nuptial 
hymn  which  defies  an  accurate  translation: 

Cuan  manso  oy  amoroso 
Recuerdas  en  mi  seno, 

Donde  secretamente  solo  moras: 

Y  en  tu  aspirar  sabroso 

De  bien  y  gloria  lleno 

Cuan  delicadamente  me  enamoras!10 


10How  gently  and  lovingly /  Thou  awakenest  in  my  bosom, /  Where  thou  dwellest 
secretly  and  alone!/  And,  in  thy  sweet  breathing/  Full  of  blessing  and  glory,/  How 
delicately  thou  inspirest  my  love! 


ENIGMA 

Catherine  M.  Fanning,  ’55 

One  harsh  word,  a  broken  trust 
Ice-encased  my  flaming  heart, 

As  demons  bound  in  Cocytus 

Who  frozen  lay,  yet  with  burns  smart . 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY 

Natalie  de  Leuchtenberg,  ’56 
(Flight  from  Leipzig,  Germany  to  Nice,  France: 

A  Fortnight) 

July  1,  1945 

It  IS  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  I  am 
sitting  at  the  window  to  contemplate  for  the  last  time  the 
town  in  which  I  have  lived  for  nine  years.  The  sky  is  gray 
and  in  the  air  one  can  feel  a  storm  coming.  The  town  of 
Leipzig  is  slightly  clouded  in  a  white  mist  covering  the 
skeleton  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  all  Germany.  Where  are  all  the  magnificent  buildings  that 
made  Leipzig  the  cultural  center  of  Germany?  Instead,  I 
can  see  only  the  left-overs  of  the  war:  burned  and  destroyed 
houses  and  buildings  exposing  their  naked  walls  to  the  sky. 
The  sky  is  getting  darker  and  the  suffering  town  vanishes 
from  my  sight.  The  streets,  once  so  lively  and  noisy,  full  of 
happy  children,  are  deserted,  and  everything  is  unusually 
quiet.  In  our  apartment  I  can  hear  Mother  and  my  three 
sisters,  Masha,  Anna  and  Olga,  running  around  the  house, 
packing  hurriedly  everything  they  can  get  their  hands  on 
into  the  bags.  Yes  we  are  going  to  leave  this  town  where  I 
have  spent  so  many  happy  years,  and  also  such  frightening 
moments  during  the  war.  And  now  we  must  leave  every¬ 
thing  behind — friends,  house,  and  memories — and  flee  with 
fear  and  apprehension  in  our  hearts.* 

"'Perhaps  we  should  record  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  Leuchtenberg 
family  to  stay  in  Leipzig  because  they  were  of  "white  Russian”  nation¬ 
ality,  that  is,  those  Russians  who  fled  from  Russia  during  the  Revolution 
in  1914.  Since  Natalie’s  grandfather  was  one  of  the  Ministers  under  the 
Tsar  Nicolas  II,  and  had  fled  from  the  Bolsheviks,  her  mother’s  maiden 
name  would  give  them  away. — Editors ’  Note. 
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Mother  has  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  this  sudden, 
unexpected  trip.  For  three  months  we  have  been  under 
American  occupation  and  have  been  given  food,  coinage, 
and  hope  in  rebuilding  all  that  has  been  destroyed  spiritually 
and  materially  during  the  war.  After  a  long  session  among 
foreign  ministers  and  generals  of  the  allied  countries,  Leipzig 
has  been  condemned  to  be  occupied  by  the  "Red  Russians.” 
The  news  came  over  the  radio  only  this  morning,  and  nothing 
was  ready  for  our  sudden  departure. 

There  is  a  strange  noise  in  the  street  now.  I  look  out  the 
window  and  my  heart  stands  still.  Who  are  these  fierce- 
looking  men  seated  on  little  shaky  coaches  drawn  by  horses, 
creeping  slowly  into  the  city?  Are  these  the  men  that  Mother 
names  with  such  fear  "Bolsheviks?”  I  hear  her  calling, 
"Hurry,  get  your  bags,  they  are  here!  If  we  are  not  out  of 
the  city  in  ten  minutes,  it  will  be  too  late  .  .  .” 

July  2,  1945 

Now  that  I  can  breathe  again,  I  will  rest  writing  my 
diary,  and  continue  where  I  have  left  off.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  ready  to  leave  the  house,  dragging  our  luggage  and 
stealthily  making  our  way  through  the  streets  like  thieves. 
We  feared  to  be  seen  by  the  incoming  Russians  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  the  station  was  not  too  far  from  our  house.  Finally 
we  arrived  breathless  at  the  station,  which  was  full  of  people 
like  ourselves,  eager  to  go  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
But  where  were  all  the  trains?  That  station  is  considered  one 
of  the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  we  could  not  find  any  trains. 
We  got  the  information  that  one  of  the  last  trains  was  going 
to  leave  in  two  hours  to  Leitz,  a  town  relatively  close  to 
Leipzig.  While  waiting  I  could  see  Mother  grow  nervous  since 
some  of  the  Russian  authorities  were  already  taking  over  the 
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station.  At  last  the  long-awaited  train  arrived  and  we  hurried 
toward  it.  Thank  God,  we  just  made  it! 

While  the  train  was  slowly  moving,  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  could  see  the  Russian  soldiers  close  the  iron 
gates  of  the  station.  In  the  train  everybody  was  silent, 
realizing  the  danger  we  had  just  escaped,  and  I  could  see 
Mother’s  lips  moving  in  prayer.  Very  soon  I  fell  asleep  on 
Masha’s  lap  and  woke  up  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
train  entered  the  station  of  Leitz.  After  a  frugal  breakfast 
of  black  "substitute”  coffee  and  bread,  Mother  went  to  get 
information  about  the  next  train  leaving  from  Leitz  to 
Munich,  Bavaria  our  next  goal,  since  my  father  is  there. 
But  the  news  was  bad.  No  train  was  leaving  for  a  long  time 
in  the  direction  we  wanted  to  go.  At  this  time  most  of  the 
train  lines  were  closed  and  we  had  little  chance  to  get  out 
of  the  "iron  circle”  built  by  the  Russians.  Not  giving  up,  we 
stayed  the  whole  morning  at  the  station  waiting  for  news 
about  trains.  Finally,  towards  afternoon  we  heard  about  a 
cattle  train  leaving  early  in  the  morning  to  Qwickau,  not  far 
from  the  Bavarian  frontier.  After  long  pleading,  we  and 
other  refugees  were  promised  that  we  might  take  this  train 
in  the  morning  with  the  warning  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
dangerous  trip  since  it  would  pass  through  a  Russian  frontier. 
But  we  were  ready  for  anything  as  long  as  we  could  get 
farther  away. 

Now  another  problem  faced  us.  Where  were  we  going  to 
sleep?  At  the  Red  Cross  we  were  given  an  address  at  which 
we  could  spend  a  quiet  night.  We  were  cordially  received 
by  a  typical  old  German  couple.  Like  all  the  German  houses, 
this  one  was  sparkling  clean  with  stiff -looking  furniture. 
The  only  cozy  place  was  an  armchair  where  a  big  grey  cat 
slept  peacefully.  Through  all  the  house  I  could  smell  a  good 
potato  soup  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  After  a  meal  with  the 
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old  couple  we  were  shown  to  our  beds  for  the  night.  Later 
in  the  evening,  while  conversing  with  Mother,  the  German 
couple  found  out  we  were  Russian  refugees  and  wanted  us 
to  leave  immediately  since  they  were  afraid  of  being  mixed 
up  in  any  political  questioning.  My  Mother  begged  them  to 
let  us  stay  till  sunrise  and  they  finally  allowed  it.  Now  I  am 
sitting  in  these  strangers’  bed  writing  my  diary  and  waiting 
for  sleep  to  carry  me  far  away  .  .  . 


July  3,  1945 

I  woke  up  this  morning  suspecting  that  this  was  going  to 
be  a  hard  day.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  rushed  to 
the  station  and  found  about  forty  people  waiting  for  the 
same  train. 

It  arrived  slowly  with  a  load  of  cows  and  sheep.  Well, 
we  are  going  to  have  lovely  company,  I  thought.  A  man 
from  the  train  came  towards  us  and  told  us  to  split  up  in 
the  five  wagons  among  the  animals,  since  it  was  the  only  way 
the  Russians  could  not  discover  us.  He  told  us  that  it  would 
be  a  question  of  life  and  death  because  if  we  were  discovered 
by  the  Russian  soldiers,  we  would  be  shot  instantly.  Mother 
looked  at  us  and  said  firmly,  "We  will  get  through,  if  it  is 
the  last  thing  we  do.”  But  before  we  boarded  the  cattle  train 
to  travel  with  the  cows  and  the  sheep,  Mother  distributed 
all  her  money,  amounting  to  quite  a  large  sum,  among  us. 
We  hid  it  as  well  as  we  could  in  our  coat  lining  or  stockings. 
I  hid  my  portion  in  my  shoes,  and  I  must  confess,  I  felt  very 
grown-up,  as  if  I  was  worth  something  now.  We  separated 
and  tried  to  find  a  little  space  to  stand  in  the  wagons,  al¬ 
though  our  intrusion  was  met  with  "moos”  of  protestation 
from  the  animal  occupants  of  the  train.  They  probably  felt 
that  we  were  trespassing. 
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After  a  few  hours  of  very  uncomfortable  riding  which 
the  increasing  smell  of  the  animals  did  not  lessen  in  any  way, 
the  train  suddenly  stopped.  A  man  passing  by  the  wagons 
said  to  keep  all  doors  closed  and  maintain  silence  because  we 
were  by  a  frontier  where  Russian  soldiers  were  posted. 
Hearing  this,  I  took  refuge  in  Mother’s  arms  and,  as  I  nestled 
close  to  her,  I  felt  her  whole  body  shaking.  Approaching  the 
dreaded  frontier  seemed  an  eternity.  The  train  jerked  to  a 
stop.  I  heard  a  soldier’s  heavy  boots  walking  and  a  voice 
shout  in  Russian,  "It’s  all  right.  There  are  only  animals  in 
it.”  While  we  held  our  breath,  the  train  jugged  forward. 
We  finally  arrived  at  Qwickau  in  the  afternoon,  half-dead 
from  fear,  heat,  and  hunger. 

Now  that  I  have  eaten  and  rested  awhile,  I  can  relax  and 
visit  or  just  look  around.  Qwickau  is  a  fairly  big  town  also 
greatly  damaged  by  the  war.  The  surroundings  look  rather 
abandoned.  The  wheat  fields,  once  so  rich  and  colorful,  the 
pride  of  the  German  farmers,  have  degenerated  into  fields  of 
herbs  and  wild  flowers.  Everything  looks  sad  and  silent. 
While  I  think  of  how  Germany  has  changed  during  the  war, 
Masha  interrupts  to  tell  me  we  are  leaving  in  ten  minutes 
on  another  train  a  little  better  than  the  cattle  train  going  to 
Plauen  .  .  . 

July  4,  1945 

We  are  now  in  Plauen  which  is  one  quarter  of  the  way  to 
Munich.  After  a  night  sitting  on  wine  barrels  (this  time  it 
was  a  train  transporting  wine  and  cheese  to  Plauen) ,  we 
stopped  for  two  hours  at  a  little  town  half-way  between 
Qwickau  and  Plauen.  While  taking  a  little  fresh  air,  Masha 
decided  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  buy  some  bread  and 
sausage,  since  we  had  not  eaten  for  a  day.  It  is  then  that 
we  almost  lost  my  oldest  sister.  After  a  while  it  was  an- 
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nounced  that  the  train  was  leaving.  But,  where  was  Masha? 
Mother  got  very  excited  and  we  tried  everything  to  calm 
her  down.  It  was  too  late  to  get  off  the  train.  We  started 
moving  slowly.  After  a  ten  minute  ride,  the  train  suddenly 
started  going  back  because  of  some  trouble  with  the  engine. 
We  just  arrived  in  time  to  find  my  bewildered  sister  standing 
alone  in  the  station  with  the  provisions  in  her  hand.  After 
such  a  narrow  escape  and  such  excitement  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  we  ate  our  supper  of  bread  and  meat.  The  rest  of 
the  trip  was  rather  enjoyable,  since  these  were  open  wagons 
and  one  could  see  the  beautiful  scenery  as  we  approached 
Bavaria.  Deep  and  large  forests,  quiet  little  rivers,  and  tiny 
wooden  houses  were  typical  of  the  scenery.  Here  I  am  again 
sitting  on  our  luggage  in  the  station  of  Plauen  waiting  for  a 
"next”  train  to  leave  and  to  bring  us  farther  away  from 
danger,  since  many  of  the  towns  are  still  under  Russian 
occupation  but  with  a  less  severe  control  of  all  travelers. 
This  time  it  looks  as  if  we  will  have  to  spend  the  night  at 
the  station  because  no  one  is  allowed  into  the  city.  Two  suit¬ 
cases,  a  blanket,  and  mother’s  lap  as  a  cushion  will  be  my 
bed  for  tonight.  Good-night  .  .  . 


July  7,  1945 

Two  long  days  have  passed.  What  days!  It  is  only  with 
the  Providence  of  God,  which  has  not  left  us  one  instant, 
that  we  have  come  safely  through. 

In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  we  took  a  nice  little  train 
going  towards  Hof  in  Bavaria  but  which  was  not  going  to 
bring  us  very  far.  While  we  were  quietly  contemplating  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  train  suddenly  stopped  with  such  force 
that  we  were  thrown  off  our  seats.  We  all  rushed  outside 
and  saw  that  the  little  bridge  which  we  were  going  to  cross, 
and  on  which  the  train  had  advanced  one  quarter  of  the  way, 
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was  broken  in  the  middle.  Since  it  was  a  bridge  of  minor 
importance  and  the  train  line  a  small  one,  no  one  had  known 
about  the  dynamiting  of  this  bridge  (probably  by  Russian 
command)  so  that  the  driver  had  just  enough  time  to  put 
on  his  brakes.  Once  again  we  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Then  began  the  most  tiresome  and  hard  (spiritually  and 
physically)  part  of  our  whole  journey.  Since  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  forest  and  hills  which  stretched  out  miles  and  miles, 
we  had  to  walk  to  the  next  village  or  station.  If  I  had  known 
what  was  going  to  come,  I  would  have  waited  there.  We 
had  to  walk  fifty  miles  through  the  forest  to  get  to  the  next 
station.  But  someone  had  told  us  we  had  only  a  few  miles 
to  walk  and  we  all  started  out  (there  were  about  twenty  of 
us),  our  luggage  in  our  hands  and  the  big  suit-cases  on  a 
little  wagon.  The  sun  was  slowly  disappearing,  and  very  soon 
it  began  to  rain  softly.  We  covered  ourselves  as  much  as  we 
could  and  started  walking  in  a  line,  one  after  the  other  on  a 
narrow  little  road.  And  we  walked  and  walked  and  walked 
till  our  feet  moved  mechanically  in  front  of  each  other.  As 
the  little  Wagon  had  broken  down,  we  left  it  there  with  some 
of  our  belongings,  but  we  didn’t  care  because  it  meant  easier 
moving.  We  moved  slowly  in  the  pouring  rain  and  had  to 
drop  some  of  our  bags,  especially  the  one  with  the  silver, 
since  it  was  particularly  heavy  and  no  one  had  the  strength 
to  carry  it  any  more.  I  do  not  remember  well  how  I  walked 
all  that  time,  on  the  slippery,  rough  road;  I  can  only  recall 
hanging  onto  mother’s  arm  with  my  clothes  drenched  to  the 
last  piece,  encouraged  by  some  men  who  said  that  we  would 
stop  as  soon  as  we  found  a  dry  spot.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
hours  and  miles  we  walked  but  we  found  a  sort  of  barn  half 
in  ruins  that  must  have  served  as  wood  reserve  for  foresters. 
We  rejoiced  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  palace  with  all  its 
comfort  and  warmth.  After  we  had  found  a  little  dry  corner 
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in  which  to  spend  the  night  and  after  the  little  food  that  was 
available  had  been  distributed  among  us,  we  fell  into  restful 
sleep. 

When  I  woke  up,  it  was  already  light,  and  I  felt*  the  in¬ 
creasing  warmth  of  a  fire  that  had  been  built  by  some  of  the 
men.  I  got  up,  took  off  my  clothes,  squeezed  all  the  water 
out,  and  hung  them  around  the  fire  on  some  branches. 
Suddenly  I  felt  very  good  with  that  warmth  around  me  and 
the  people  smiling  at  one  another.  After  we  had  more  or 
less  dried  ourselves,  we  set  out  again,  a  little  more  happy  with 
the  sun  shining  on  us  hoping  that  soon  we  would  arrive  at 
a  station.  At  noon  we  stopped,  again  exhausted  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  We  were  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  a  village 
long  since.  The  only  answer  was  that  we  had  taken  the 
wrong  direction  in  this  terrible  weather  of  the  night  before. 
I  felt  sick,  with  a  heavy  cold  coming,  and  the  idea  of  walking 
more  and  more  on  my  blistered  feet  did  not  lessen  my  dis¬ 
couragement.  But  V or wort  was  the  motto,  and  forward  we 
went.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  we  walked  or  when  we 
stopped  to  catch  our  breath.  I  recall  walking  as  in  a  dream, 
my  head  feverish.  Then  somebody  took  me  on  his  shoulders. 

When  I  woke  up,  I  found  myself  wrapped  up  in  a  warm 
blanket  in  a  room  of  a  village  station.  I  looked  around,  saw 
mother  and  my  sister  sleeping  quietly,  and  thought,  "We 
made  it!”  and  I  went  back  to  sleep. 

Now,  here  I  am  trying  to  recall  the  events  of  the  last  two 
days.  I  still  cannot  believe  that  we  got  lost  and  walked  about 
fifty  miles.  The  only  reality  about  it  is  my  terrible  cold.  But 
now,  everybody  is  happy  again  and  we  are  waiting  to  get  a 
"little”  train  that  will  bring  us  to  Bamberg  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Munich.  What  will  the  "'little”  train 
carry  this  time?  Will  it  be  horses,  geese,  or  sausages?  Here 
comes  the  train,  in  appearance  similar  to  those  with  which 
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we  are  so  well  acquainted.  I  see  some  inscription  on  it: 
direction,  Bamberg;  the  load,  dynamite!  Well,  well,  this 
time  we  will  be  in  Bamberg  very  soon. 


July  8 ,  1945 

We  arrived  at  Bamberg  towards  evening  after  a  worried 
trip  sitting  on  dynamite.  This  time  it  was  a  big  city  station 
and  we  were  ashamed  of  ourselves,  looking  shabby  and  dirty 
from  sitting  in  an  open  train.  There  again  mother  went  to 
the  Bavarian  Red  Cross  where  they  gave  us  decent  food,  we 
had  not  seen  for  three  days,  and  some  shelter  in  a  camp  for 
the  night.  Since  I  finally  have  a  good  bed  and  some  blankets, 
I  may  as  well  profit  by  it  and  have  some  sleep  .  .  . 

July  10,  1945 

Two  miracles  happened  during  these  days.  But  let  me 
tell  first  what  happened  before  that.  Yesterday  we  took  a 
rapid  train  directly  to  Munich.  We  had  some  trouble  getting 
on  the  train,  because  all  seats  were  reserved  and  cost  money. 
Since  we  had  little  left  we  almost  gave  up,  but  somehow  we 
managed  to  get  on  the  train  with  the  help  of  a  station  man 
who  took  pity  on  us.  After  a  few  hours  of  comfortable 
riding  we  arrived  at  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Now 
that  we  were  there,  we  had  a  big  problem.  Somewhere  in 
this  big  city  was  my  father,  and  we  had  to  find  him.  It  may 
sound  crazy,  as  crazy  as  to  look  for  a  pin  in  a  bunch  of  hay. 
We  were  not  so  pessimistic  right  away,  and  started  asking 
in  some  agencies  where  we  thought  he  might  be  known.  But 
after  a  few  hours  we  could  not  move  any  more,  since  the  heat 
had  become  intense,  and  thirst  and  hunger  forced  us  to  stop 
our  search.  We  ended  up  in  a  school  where  the  housekeeper, 
seeing  us  so  tired  and  hungry,  offered  us  some  food  and  a  bed. 
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In  the  afternoon,  while  my  sisters  Anna,  Olga,  and  I  stayed 
in  the  school,  mother  and  Masha  went  out  again.  They  came 
back  sad  and  exhausted,  and  we  did  not  ask  them  any  ques¬ 
tions.  Towards  evening,  after  we  had  eaten  and  rested,  at 
my  suggestion  we  went  for  a  quiet  walk  into  the  city.  That 
is  when  the  first  miracle  happened.  While  we  were  slowly 
walking  along  one  of  the  beautiful  main  streets,  admiring  its 
cleanliness  and  the  beautiful  buildings  and  stores,  we  heard 
among  the  other  noises  of  the  street  the  familiar  sound  of  a 
motorcycle.  And  there  was  father  riding  along  on  his  old 
motorcycle  with  an  ear-splitting  sound.  We  all  turned  around 
and  shouted  his  name,  while  the  passers-by  looked  at  us  in  a 
shocked  way.  What  happened  afterwards  I  do  not  remember 
exactly,  except  that  there  followed  a  confused  mixture  of 
tears  and  laughter.  We  spent  the  whole  evening  together. 

The  next  morning  we  had  another  problem.  We  must  get 
out  of  the  city,  since  there  was  danger  of  the  Russians’  taking 
it  over.  Even  here  we  were  still  not  in  peace.  The  next  step 
we  took  was  to  go  to  the  French  consul  to  ask  for  help.  Our 
goal  was  Nice,  France,  where  my  grandparents  lived.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  found  out  that  Father  could  not  go  with  us 
because  he  had  no  passport  and  was  working  with  the 
American  government  in  Munich  and  could  not  leave  right 
away. 

In  the  morning,  we  went  to  the  French  consul  and  were 
asked  to  wait.  After  a  while  Mother  went  in  to  speak  to  the 
consul,  while  we  waited  anxiously  outside.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes,  which  seemed  hours,  she  came  out,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  said  in  a  tired  voice,  "He  said  we  have  to  go 
back  from  where  we  came.  He  doesn’t  understand  what 
that  means.  But  I’ll  get  you  out  of  here.  I  must.”  We 
started  crying;  we  didn’t  know  what  to  do  next  when  an  old 
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man  in  uniform,  who  seemed  to  have  been  watching  us, 
walked  up  to  us  and  started  to  talk  in  French  to  Mother. 
I  heard  her  telling  her  name  and  maiden  name.  Since  we 
could  not  understand  French,  we  did  not  know  what  the 
talk  was  all  about.  But  to  our  surprise,  the  old  general 
exclaimed  something  and  took  Mother  into  his  arms.  My 
sisters  and  I  just  stood  there,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on. 
We  found  out  that  the  old  gentleman,  a  doctor,  had  known 
Mother  and  her  family  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  Fie  went 
in  to  talk  to  the  consul  and  came  out  beaming.  At  that 
moment  we  knew  that  everything  would  be  all  right,  and 
that  a  second  miracle  had  happened.  God  bless  this  good  old 
gentleman  who  had  been  placed  by  Providence  in  our  way. 
Tomorrow  we  will  probably  leave  for  Switzerland,  a  neutral 
country. 

Yes,  these  two  days  have  really  been  the  most  wonderful 
I  have  ever  experienced,  since  they  put  us  on  the  road  to 
liberty  .  .  . 

July  11,  1945 

Nobody  would  ever  guess  where  I  am  now — in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Swiss  trains,  lying  on  a  soft  bed  like  a  queen, 
where  my  meals  are  brought  right  to  me.  The  whole  day 
passed  like  a  dream.  In  the  evening  we  got  our  tickets  with 
the  help  of  the  old  general,  and  took  leave  of  Father.  We 
were  received  at  the  station  by  a  lovely  hostess  and  made 
comfortable  in  the  train.  The  day  went  by  quickly  while 
I  looked  out  the  window,  or  talked,  making  plans  for  the 
future  with  my  sisters.  These  beds  are  really  comfortable 
and  the  train  seems  to  rock  one  slowly  to  sleep.  Good  night. 

July  13,  1945 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Bregenz,  Switzerland. 
It  is  a  beautiful  country.  But  during  my  first  day  in 
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Switzerland  I  could  not  profit  from  its  beauty.  From  the 
train,  we  were  shipped  in  a  big  car  to  a  camp  where  they 
started  taking  blood  samples,  fingerprints,  etc.  They  even 
put  anti-flea  powder  all  over  us.  This  illustrates  well  the 
over-cleanliness  of  the  Swiss.  After  that  exhausting  morning, 
we  had  to  stand  in  line  to  get  some  food.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  to  complete  the  passport  formalities  and  were  left 
free  till  the  next  morning.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  get  to 
see  too  much  of  the  country  today  since  I  got  too  interested 
in  the  Swiss  food,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  in¬ 
firmary.  In  the  morning,  our  passports  were  given  to  us,  and 
we  had  time  to  visit  the  country  till  the  next  train  which 
would  bring  us  to  France.  When  we  came  back  from  our 
walk  to  the  camp  we  heard  the  disconcerting  news  that  the 
car  that  was  going  to  bring  people  to  the  station  had  already 
left.  We  started  running  around  getting  our  things,  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  get  to  the  station.  That  was  like  us  to  miss 
the  only  chance  for  which  we  had  been  waiting  so  long. 
An  officer  of  the  camp,  seeing  our  excitement  and  tears, 
offered  to  bring  us  to  the  station  in  his  car.  Thank  God  that 
Providence  had  never  left  us!  We  made  it  at  the  last  second, 
just  as  the  train  started  to  move. 

Here  I  am  writing  again  in  my  diary,  being  almost  at  the 
end  of  my  journey.  It  is  evening  and  we  are  approaching 
the  French  frontier.  Tomorrow  when  I  wake  up,  I  will  be 
in  France,  free  from  persecution  and  danger  .  .  . 

July  14,  1945 

Would  you  believe  it,  I  am  in  Paris.  We  arrived  here  with¬ 
out  any  trouble,  although  we  had  to  change  trains  during 
the  night,  which  passed  quietly,  except  that  every  hour  some¬ 
one  put  his  head  into  our  door  and  shouted,  "Voulez-vous  du 
cafe,  des  biscuits,  des  bonbons ?”  Whatever  it  meant,  at  the 
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end  of  the  night  we  all  got  tired  of  his  biscuits  and  bonbons 
and  locked  ourselves  in  our  compartment.  In  the  morning 
while  we  were  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Paris,  I  had 
my  first  French  lesson  from  Mother.  Since  I  heard  people 
talking  around  me  in  a  foreign  language  I  decided  to  learn 
a  few  words  in  order  to  understand  what  was  going  on.  The 
rest  of  the  morning  passed  quickly  while  I  examined  the 
country  in  which  I  was  going  to  live.  The  country  itself 
disappointed  me  for  the  moment,  since  I  could  see  only 
fields  and  an  occasional  village.  But  the  people  working  in 
the  fields  all  waved  when  the  train  passed,  and  that  made  me 
feel  more  at  home. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  in  Paris.  Since  today  is 
the  fourteenth  of  July,  it  is  a  big  patriotic  feast  for  the 
Frenchmen,  as  Mother  told  us.  They  are  celebrating  the 
Prise  de  la  Bastille ,  a  symbol  of  liberty.  When  we  walked  out 
of  the  station  we  could  see  gaie  Paris  beginning  its  celebration 
by  parades,  fireworks,  and  music  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
streets. 

As  the  fireworks  burst  through  the  sky  and  the  people 
rejoiced  saying  "Vive  la  Liberte”  I  suddenly  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  also  our  liberty  they  were  celebrating.  Yes, 
now  we  were  free,  and  we  joined  the  joy  of  the  people  in 
celebrating  this  sacred  word  Liberte .  At  this  moment  my 
soul  remembers  God  who  has  never  abandoned  us  during  our 
journey  and  with  all  my  heart  I  say,  "Thank  You”  to  the 
Liberator  .  .  . 
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WITH  SOME  SIGHS 

Helen  M.  Hennessy,  54 

Hemlock  is  sweeter  than  honey,  friend, 

And  stronger  than  wine .  Honey  fills 
The  body,  but  hemlock9 s  the  soul9s  end . 

Wine  paralyzes:  hemlock  kills . 

Search  my  veins  for  the  fatal  trace, 

You  will  not  find  it;  useless  are  all 
Yotir  autopsies  of  love .  Only  one  face 
Watched  the  rigor,  gave  the  gall. 

When  I  had  died,  you  asked  me  why. 

My  body,  secret  as  in  life, 

Gave  your  dissections  no  reply. 

Socrates  would  not  answer  grief. 

The  cup  is  buried  at  your  door, 

The  soil  is  stained  there  where  it  fell, 

Wet,  where  I  let  the  poison  pour. 

Have  you  tasted  hemlock ?  But  soon  you  will. . 
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COLLOQUE  EN  AVRIL 

Barbara  E .  Barry,  ’53 

L’an  dernier,  un  beau  matin  d’avril, 

J’avais  marche  loin,  bien  loin  de  la  ville, 

Quand  un  vieillard  aux  yeux  bleus  et  pensifs 
M’a  appelee  d’un  ton  bas  et  plaintif: 

— Toi  qui  es  gaie,  6  toi  qui  sais  sourire 
Ecoute-moi ;  )’ai  beaucoup  a  te  dire . 

Ne  voulant  pas  entendre  sa  parole 
Je  m’en  allais .  (La  jeunesse  est  frivole.) 

— Tu  m’evites?  Le  monde  est  parfois  dur. 

Que  ce  beau  soleil  reste,  est-ce  qu’on  est  sur? 

— Ce  que  )e  veux,  c’est  mon  amour  a  moi, 

Car  meme  le  print emps  a  fait  son  cboix 

Et  vit  parmi  ses  fleurs,  gai  et  fidele. 

— M ais  toi,  avant  qu’on  te  blesse,  rappelle 

Ton  coeur.  Prends  soin .  Penses-y .  Sois  plus  sincere . 
— Je  ne  vis  que  pour  lui. 

— Helas,  ma  chere, 

Avril  aussi  il  est  leger  et  rit 

Et  puis  il  pleure  a  l’ instant  qui  s’ensuit. 

Et  de  nouveau,  cet  an,  avril  Jleurit: 

Je  ne  vois  que  sa  pluie.  J’ai  vieilli. 
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MINIVER  CHEEVY 


Dolores  T .  Burton ,  ’53 

J^OUISE  was  experiencing  the  usual  feeling  of 
depression  which  came  upon  her  whenever  dhe  finished 
reading  a  novel.  She  had  always  to  readjust  herself  to 
reality  afterwards.  Sometimes  she  continued  to  live  in  a 
book  for  days.  It  was  difficult  not  to,  since  for  more  than 
a  week  while  she  was  reading  it,  she  moved  about  in  it  and 
associated  almost  exclusively  with  its  characters.  Some  morn¬ 
ings  she  would  wake  up  feeling  unaccountably  happy  about 
something  which  was  to  happen  that  day,  and  was  often 
disappointed  to  remember  that  the  good  fortune  she  an¬ 
ticipated  existed  only  in  the  book. 

Whatever  she  read  it  was  the  same.  The  book  would  lie 
open  beside  her  plate  at  meals.  She  resented  the  time  she 
had  to  spend  away  from  it  at  school,  and  returned  to  it 
greedily  as  soon  as  she  was  settled  in  the  street  car.  In 
grammar  school  she  used  to  get  two  books  from  the  library 
every  other  afternoon  and  walk  all  the  way  home  reading 
as  she  went.  Unless  she  was  reading  or  daydreaming  about 
her  book  she  felt  restless,  even  lost. 

She  began  to  analyze  her  present  mood,  and  to  observe 
herself  as  if  she  were  a  character  in  a  book,  "Sitting  there 
gazing  idly  at  the  drops  of  water  which  still  splashed  from 
the  window  ledge  although  the  rain  had  stopped,  Louise 
heard  the  front  door  open.  'That  must  be  Don,5  she 
thought.55 

Her  brother  came  in,  coughed,  blew  his  nose,  and  nodded 
by  way  of  greeting.  "She  watched  him  indifferently,  feeling 
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remote,  detached,  objective,”  she  continued  mentally.  Louise 
always  thought  of  herself  in  the  third  person;  she  was  the 
main  character  in  one  perpetual  book  and  she  changed 
constantly  with  each  novel  she  read. 

"Where’s  Ma?”  asked  Don  taking  his  coat  off  carefully 
to  avoid  getting  a  shock  when  he  hung  it  on  the  iron  coat 
rack. 

''In  bed,”  she  replied,  giving  him  a  significant  look. 

"Is  she  sick?” 

He  had  not  caught  the  look.  "You  might  put  it  that 
way.”  Maybe  he  would  perceive  the  irony  in  her  voice. 

"So  that’s  how  it  is.  How  come  she  didn’t  go  out  to 
Frank’s  house?” 

He  sounded  disgusted.  He  had  caught  it  then.  "He  never 
came  to  get  her.  She  was  all  dressed  and  had  her  suitcase 
packed  at  one.  She  waited  almost  an  hour,  and  when  he 
didn’t  come  she  went  out.  She  just  got  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  ago.  One  of  her  cronies  brought  her  home.  I  put 
her  to  bed.” 

Don  turned  on  the  radio  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  opposite 
her.  The  smooth,  measured  beat  of  dance  music  playing  too 
loudly  intruded  upon  her  book,  and  was  absorbed  into  it. 

"The  beat  of  the  music  seemed  to  coincide  with  a  throb¬ 
bing  in  her  head.  It  disturbed  her.  The  rhythm  was  so 
insinuating  .  .  .  going  on  as  calmly  as  if  life  were  water 
flowing  through  a  tap  from  a  reservoir  .  .  .  clean,  unhindered 
.  .  .  no  weeds  to  choke  it,  no  stones  to  make  it  bubble  (and 
that  was  important),  no  rocks  to  impede  its  progress,  no 
sharp  turns  to  cause  it  to  detour.”  Her  current  book  was 
in  the  stream  of  consciousness  style. 

Aloud  she  said,  "Can’t  you  turn  that  down?  I  don’t  think 
everybody  in  the  building  wants  to  hear  it.  I  know  I  don’t.” 

Don  didn’t  move.  "Frank  must  have  forgot  he  was 
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supposed  to  take  her  out  to  his  house  this  week-end.  It’s 
too  bad.  She  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  kids.” 

Louise  forgot  her  book.  "I  know.  She’d  bought  candy, 
and  she  had  a  cowboy  hat  for  Joey.  But  she’s  got  to  accept 
disappointments  like  everybody  else.  You’d  think  she’d  know 
that  at  fifty-four.” 

''There’s  a  lot  you  don’t  know  at  fifty-four,  and  there’s 
a  lot  you  don’t  know  at  fifteen.” 

His  sister  sniffed.  "That’s  a  nice  bit  of  homespun  philos¬ 
ophy.  It  seems  to  me  you  know  a  lot  at  twenty-three.” 

"I  know  I’m  a  lot  hungry  right  now.  How  about  some 
food?” 

"Ma  cooked  all  the  food  we’ll  need  for  the  week-end. 
It  only  has  to  be  heated  up.  She  thinks  we’ll  starve  if  she 
leaves  us  for  two  days  .  . 

"We  will  starve  if  you  don’t  stop  yapping  and  get  out  in 
that  kitchen.  Scram!”  He  got  up  and  pretended  to  beat 
her  with  a  whip.  "Get  thee  to  the  cannery.” 

Louise  could  not  help  laughing  as  she  left  the  room,  but 
by  the  time  she  had  set  the  table  she  had  recovered  herself 
and  her  book.  "Don  was  like  that,”  she  reflected.  "Always 
the  humorist  .  .  .  always  ignoring  an  unpleasant  situation.” 
She  went  back  to  the  living  room.  "Okay,  Don.  Dinner’s 
ready.” 

"That  was  quick.  I’d  better  call  Ma.”  He  escorted  their 
mother  to  the  table  and  began  to  fill  her  plate. 

"She’s  delighted  by  the  service,”  thought  Louise.  "She’s 
happy  as  long  as  someone  dances  attention  upon  her.” 

Her  mother  noticed  Louise  watching  her  and  made  a  face 
at  her.  "What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Miss  Prim?  Your 
mother’s  not  quite  up  to  par.  So  what?  Sew  buttons. 

"You  know,”  confidingly  to  Don,  "your  sister  doesn’t 
understand  that  I  have  to  have  a  little  relaxation  once  in  a 
while  too.” 
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"You  can  have  fun  without  going  down  to  Alec’s  and 
sitting  all  day  and  all  night  with  those  people.  I  don’t  know 
how  you  can  stand  them  anyway.” 

"You  don’t  know,”  her  mother  answered  resentfully. 
"You  wouldn’t  know.  They’re  good  people.  Like  your  Ma 
they  get  lonely  too.  We  sit  there  and  we  play  the  nickel 
piano,  and  we  kid,  and  we  .  .  .  oh,  what’s  the  use?”  She 
began  to  cry,  but  continued  angrily.  "You  think  I  didn’t 
want  to  go  out  to  Frank’s  this  afternoon  and  see  the  kids. 
They’re  the  swellest  kids  that  ever  lived.  I  had  a  nice  cowboy 
hat  for  Joey.  He’s  Grammie’s  baby,  I  don’t  care  what  you 
say.” 

"Now,  Ma,”  Don  broke  in,  soothing  her.  "You  know 
Frank  wanted  you  to  come  out.  He  was  probably  working 
out  of  town  and  had  no  way  of  getting  in  touch  with  you.” 

His  mother  got  up.  "I’m  going  back  to  bed.” 

She  left  the  kitchen  and  Louise  cleared  the  table.  "You 
going  out  tonight,  Don?” 

"I  guess  so.  You  staying  in?” 

"Yes  ...  I  suppose  she’ll  be  going  out  again.” 

"If  she  does  it  won’t  be  for  long.  You’ll  be  all  right  until 
she  gets  back.  I’ll  come  home  early.  Don’t  worry.” 

"The  hot  water  burned  her  fingers  as  she  washed  the  dishes 
quickly  and  noisily.  She  paused  to  scrub  a  pan  and  she  could 
hear  her  mother  moving  about  in  the  bedroom  opening  and 
shutting  drawers.  She  was  going  out  after  all.  But  maybe 
she’s  just  looking  for  something.” 

"Your  cigarettes  are  on  the  small  table  by  the  lamp,”  she 
called  out.  There  was  no  answer  and  Louise  could  hear  the 
click  of  the  comb  as  her  mother  laid  it  on  the  dresser. 

"Where  are  you  going?”  she  demanded  as  her  mother  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway  in  her  hat  and  coat. 
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"I’m  just  going  up  to  the  corner  for  the  paper.  I’ll  be 
back  in  five  minutes.  Do  I  look  all  right?” 

"Turn  around.”  Her  mother  obeyed.  The  back  of  her 
coat  was  wrinkled  because  she  had  been  sitting  with  it  on 
all  afternoon.  A  thread  straggled  from  the  hem  and  her  dress 
hung  below  it.  She  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she  looked 
terrible,  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  go  out  looking  like 
that.  "But  she’d  go  out  just  the  same  if  I  did,  so  what’s  the 
use?”  she  thought  to  herself. 

"Hitch  up  your  dress.  It’s  hanging  in  the  back.”  Her 
mother  tugged  at  the  dress  ineffectually.  "Wait  till  I  pull 
this  thread  off,  I’ll  get  you  a  belt.” 

"I  told  you  never  to  pull  threads.  Always  use  a  scissors.” 

Louise  got  the  scissors  and  the  belt.  "There,”  she  said  when 
she  had  finished.  "Just  let  me  brush  this  powder  off  your 
nose.  You  put  on  too  much.” 

"You  don’t  have  to  be  so  fussy.  I’m  just  going  up  the 
corner  for  the  paper.” 

"Yes,  I  know.  Have  a  good  time.”  Louise  followed  her 
down  the  hall  smiling  at  the  little  deception  which  they 
carried  on  by  mutual  consent.  She  was  ashamed,  though, 
that  her  mother  should  feel  obliged  to  lie  so  pitifully  to  her. 
She  could  not  resist  teasing,  however.  "I’ll  get  the  paper  if 
you  want.” 

Her  mother  paused  to  consider.  "Well,  I’m  dressed  now. 
I  may  as  well  get  it.” 

"All  right.”  Louise  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  shut  the 
door.  She  heard  her  mother’s  footsteps,  slow  and  heavy,  as 
she  went  down  the  stairs.  Going  to  the  window,  she  watched 
her  turn  the  corner.  The  sound  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  in  the 
distance  recalled  a  forgotten  Easter  Sunday  evening  several 
years  before  when,  with  her  empty  basket  in  one  hand  and  a 
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new  doll  in  the  other,  she  waited  for  her  parents  to  return 
with  the  paper.  She  contemplated  this  image  of  the  lonely 
little  girl  with  pleasure  until  the  music  stopped.  "Well,  Fm 
not  staying  here  all  alone,”  she  thought  with  determination. 
"Fm  going  down  to  the  library.” 


SPY 

Barbara  A.  Raftery,  ’54 

I  wish  I  were  a  piece  of  space 
To  float  behind  your  mind, 

And  with  my  airy  tools  I’d  trace 
The  patterns  that  I  find . 

Then  I  would  steal  the  maps  I’d  made 
And  cipher  out  the  maze, 

I’d  strip-off  all  the  masquerade 
And  at  the  essence  gaze . 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  WHISTLER* 

Katharine  Gill ,  ’54 

f  J[ ' HERE  is  no  artist  less  modern  and  less  American 
than  James  Abbott  McNeil  Whistler.  Indeed,  he  was  born  in 
1834  and  he  died  in  1903,  and  he  did  spend  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  life  in  the  United  States;  but  he  was  completely 
opposed  to  our  modern  American  notions  of  the  ideal  artist. 
He  was  not  a  nice  everyday  sort  of  fellow  who  worked  for 
Family  and  Home  and  the  little  Luxuries  that  make  life  more 
worthwhile;  he  was  eccentric  and  he  was  wealthy.  Most 
people  disliked  him,  and  he  did  not  care;  there  were  times 
when  you  would  think  that  he  liked  to  be  disliked.  All  he  was 
was  an  artist. 

But  there  is  one  way  Whistler  may  be  considered  as  a  both 
modern  and  American  artist.  I  submit  to  you  that  Whistler 
is  modern  by  his  integrity  and  independence,  an  integrity  and 
independence  we  see  so  often  that  we  may  forget  artists  were 
not  always  so;  and  American  by  his  eclectically  developing, 
from  both  European  and  Oriental  art,  and  especially  from 
Velasquez,  El  Greco,  and  Rembrandt,  a  distinctive  art  of 
his  own. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  any  artist.  You  may  look 
at  the  artist  as  such,  or  at  the  artist  as  a  man.  Now  with 
Whistler  there  is  a  peculiar  dichotomy:  he  is  considered  as 
two  separate  entities.  The  many  source  biographers  all  regard 
him,  in  some  bafflement,  as  an  exalted  mystic  of  art.  Now 
he  is  regarded  more  as  a  literary  "character”  (as  Mr.  Duret 

*Taken  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Katherine  Gill  on  March  28,  1953,  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  for  an  N.F.C.C.S.  workshop. — Editors'  Note 
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remarks  through  a  vivid  translator) — a  very  eccentric  genius 
in  an  age  of  eccentric  geniuses.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
earlier  commentators  may  not  be  right.  Whistler  was  really 
a  cheaper  sort  of  Bohemian  in  his  life,  and  his  art  is  of  the 
most  elegant.  I  submit  this  too:  that  artists — perhaps  some 
great  artists — put  themselves  into  their  art,  and  use  life  as  an 
outlet  for  their  personal  unpleasantnesses.  I  doubt  that  this 
is  a  solution,  but  it  is  my  own  idea  and  I  like  it. 

Whistler’s  career  may  be  divided  into  two  "periods”:  his 
early  French,  of  drawing,  etching  (and  as  an  etcher  he  is  the 
peer  of  his  model  Rembrandt) ,  and  "general”  painting  in 
many  media,  with  several  types  of  subjects;  and  his  English, 
during  which  he  reached  his  artistic  fullness,  primarily  in  oil 
portraiture,  and  to  a  less  widely  celebrated  degree  in  litho¬ 
graphing  and  pastel.  He  was  very  talented,  and  he  worked 
hard  to  develop  his  talents.  I  think  that  one  of  his  earlier 
biographers  was  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  reason  for 
Whistler’s  always  changing  media  is  that  he  had  a  deep  sense 
of  the  appropriate  and  an  instinct  for  freshness  and  spon¬ 
taneity. 

Whistler  had  an  unusual  life.  He  was  born,  in  1834,  as  I 
mentioned,  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  The  italics  are  neces¬ 
sary  because  many  people  considered  him  a  warlock,  and  of 
course  not  born.  He  never  made  any  remark  on  the  birth 
itself,  because  he  liked  being  considered  a  warlock,  but  he 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  a  warlock  who  appeared  in 
Lowell.  In  after  life  he  named  as  his  birthplace  Baltimore 
or  Petrograd.  He  came  of  aristocratic  English  stock,  and  he 
always  said  his  people  were  Irish. 

From  the  age  of  eight  to  fifteen  he  lived  in  Petrograd, 
where  his  father,  Major  Whistler  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  Petrograd  to  Moscow  Rail¬ 
road.  He  was  a  sickly  boy,  and  indulged  by  his  mother,  he 
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read  art  books  and  drew.  After  his  father’s  death  he  was, 
despite  the  command  of  the  Czar  that  he  remain  at  court  to 
become  a  royal  page,  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
not  a  very  good  Puritan;  he  could  not  be  a  minister,  as  his 
mother  wished.  So  he  entered  West  Point,  and  he  was  not  a 
good  soldier.  "Mr.  Whistler,”  said  his  chemistry  professor 
one  day,  "what  is  silicon?”  "A  gas,”  replied  Mr.  Whistler. 
"That  will  do,”  said  the  professor.  "If  silicon  had  been  a 
gas,”  Whistler  liked  to  say,  "I  might  be  a  major.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  set  out  for  Paris,  a  book  called 
La  Vie  de  Boheme  under  his  arm,  his  motive  to  shock  the 
bourgeois.  So  well  did  he  succeed  that  he  was  later  the  model 
for  Joe  Sibley  in  his  friend  Du  Maurier’s  novel  T rilby .  His 
Paris  friends  included,  besides  literati,  the  etcher  Fantin- 
Latour,  and  the  painters  Pissarro,  Cezanne,  and  Manet,  who 
all  exhibited  with  him  at  the  Salon  des  Refuses .  Whistler 
always  felt  associated  with  Impressionism. 

In  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  Whistler  made  his  first 
success,  The  Little  White  Girl — acclaimed  by  French  critics 
as  the  epitome  of  innocence;  as  one  of  them  said,  "the  tragedy 
of  chastity.”  The  model  for  the  Girl  was  an  Irish  seamstress 
named  Jo,  with  whom  Whistler  lived  on  such  terms  that 

the  artistic  effect  reveals  his  creative  idealism.  Of  this  work 
Swinburne  wrote  Before  the  Mirror: 

Come  snow,  come  wind  or  thunder, 

High  up  in  air, 

I  watch  my  face  and  wonder 
At  my  bright  hair. 

Not  else  exists  or  grieves 

The  rose  at  heart,  which  heaves 
With  love  of  her  own  leaves,  and  lips  that  pair. 
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I  cannot  tell  what  pleasures 
Or  what  pains  were, 

What  pale  new  loves  and  treasures 
New  years  will  bear; 

What  beam  will  fall,  what  shower 
With  grief  or  joy  for  dower, 

But  one  thing  knows  the  flower,  the  flower  is  fair. 

This  poem  not  only  evokes  the  mood  of  the  painting;  I  think 
it  gives  an  idea  of  Whistler’s  effect  on  other  artists. 

The  following  year  he  removed  to  London  where  his 
mother  and  his  sister  lived.  Whistler  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  London,  and  he  always  thought  of  himself  as  a  London 
man,  although  his  Bohemianism  continued.  He  attracted 
future  luminaries  such  as  Moore,  Meredith,  Wilde,  and  Ros¬ 
setti.  It  was  Rossetti  who  first  interested  him  in  Oriental 
art;  and,  fascinated  by  the  neatness  and  economy  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  subtle  coloring  of  Japanese  prints,  he  began  his 
"decorative  phase.”  Besides  painting  in  the  Oriental  manner, 
Whistler  introduced  into  England  the  vogue  for  chinaware 
and  bare,  white  kitchens.  (He  was  himself  a  master  of  the 
omelet) . 

In  1872,  inspired  by  "pure”  music,  Whistler  conceived 
painting  which  combined  color  decoration  with  composi¬ 
tional  harmony.  His  first  major  work  in  the  new  style  was 
the  Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black ,  No.  1  —  popularly 
known  as  T he  Portrait  of  the  Artisfs  Mother.  Surprised  by 
its  sentimental  appeal,  Whistler  said  of  this,  "One  likes  to 
make  one’s  Mummy  just  as  nice  as  one  can.” 

The  next  year  he  succeeded  in  sitting  the  venerable  Thomas 
Carlyle,  by  daily  waiting  outside  his  house  in  Chelsea  until 
Carlyle  passed  on  his  walk,  and  charming  him  with  questions 
on  literature  and  greatness.  Carlyle,  who  grew  to  like  Whistler 
very  much,  referred  to  him  only  as  "the  creature”;  he  is  the 
only  one  of  Whistler’s  subjects  who  ever  persuaded  the  artist 
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to  change  a  portrait.  On  his  comment  that  his  linen  had 
turned  out  to  look  soiled,  Whistler  added  white  to  collars 
and  cuffs. 

Just  as  he  captured  Carlyle  in  one  weary  glance,  Whistler 
preserved  the  essential  qualities  of  all  his  sitters,  of  whom  his 
favorite  was  the  painter,  Rosa  Corder,  whose  portrait  he 
called  "the  darling.”  Theodore  Duret  in  recording  his  own 
long  sittings  explains  that  Whistler  never  made  the  usual 
preliminary  sketch  but  began  painting  directly,  like  Matisse 
in  our  day. 

Although  famed  today  as  a  portraitist,  Whistler  was  also 
a  thoroughly  original  landscape  artist.  His  chief  subject  was 
the  Thames  waterfront,  not  as  it  is  usually  represented  with 
the  Parliament  buildings  for  background,  but  far  down  in 
the  dock  district.  The  docks  he  painted  in  a  vision,  one  of 
his  basic  principles  of  Art  being  not  to  copy  Nature,  but 
to  perfect  it  with  the  artistic  insight.  Because  he  loved  color 
at  its  subtlest,  he  painted  his  series  of  Nocturnes ,  pictures  of 
the  Thames  in  which  the  background  is  barely  visible — and 
in  some  cases  invisible — in  dark  mist.  These  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Ruskin,  who  called  them  "a  Pot  of  paint  flung  in 
the  face  of  the  Public”;  and  in  losing  Ruskin,  then  the 
Supreme  Critic,  Whistler  lost  the  other  Critics  and  the  Public 
for  years. 

The  early  biographers  never  fail  to  mention  the  Butterfly 
which  Whistler  used  for  signature.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the 
invention  of  Rossetti  for  the  painting  La  Princesse  du  Pays 
du  Porcelaine  which  would  not  sell  because  its  signature  was 
too  large;  but  Whistler  took  it  as  his  own,  inventing  upon 
his  initials  which  form  the  Butterfly’s  wings,  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  adding  the  Scorpion  sting.  One 
biographer  ventures  the  symbolism  that  the  Butterfly  repre¬ 
sents  the  "dandified  exquisite”  over  the  embittered  artist. 
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Expressing  his  bitterness  against  Critics  and  Public  in  more 
than  the  Scorpion,  Whistler  took  to  writing  as  well  as  to 
continual  court  battles.  In  his  Propositions — addressed  to  the 
followers  of  the  painter  Burne-Jones,  to  whom  Whistler 
referred  as  "Mr.  Jones” — he  stated:  "a  picture  is  finished 
when  all  trace  of  the  means  used  to  bring  about  the  end  has 
disappeared.  .  .  .  Industry  in  Art  is  a  necessity — not  a  virtue. 

.  .  .  The  masterpiece  should  appear  as  the  flower  to  the 
painter — with  no  reason  to  explain  its  presence — no  mission 
to  fulfil — a  joy  to  the  artist — a  delusion  to  the  philanthropist 
— a  puzzle  to  the  botanist — an  accident  of  sentiment  and 
alliteration  to  the  literary  man.” 

In  188  5,  at  the  height  of  his  powers  and  the  nadir  of  both 
popularity  and  funds,  Whistler  gave  his  lecture  T en  O’clock. 
He  called  together  the  aristocrats  of  London  late  in  the 
evening,  when  they  had  quite  finished  their  dinner  and  their 
conversation  and,  being  a  canny  showman,  he  began,  "Listen! 
There  never  was  an  Artistic  Period.”  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  this  really  outstanding  critical  work;  it  must  be 
read;  and  then,  I  think,  the  reader  should  go  to  Whistler’s 
painting  to  decide  how  well  he  fulfilled  his  own  dicta. 

Although  he  had  enemies  until  his  death,  Whistler  in  1890 
compiled  the  record  of  his  campaign  against  the  Critics  under 
the  title:  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies  As  Pleasingly 
Exemplified  in  Many  Instances  Wherein  the  Serious  Ones  of 
this  Earth ,  Carefully  Exasperated,  Have  Been  Prettily  Spurred 
On  to  Unseemliness  and  Indiscretion,  While  Overcome  by  an 
Undue  Sense  of  Right.  The  purpose  of  this  was,  as  he  put  it, 
"to  bury  the  hatchet.”  A  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  in  1902 
expressed  the  success  of  the  hatchet  burial  when  he  wrote, 
"We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made.  To  have  friends 
is  a  great  gain,  but  to  achieve  an  enemy  is  a  distinction.” 
Actually  Whistler  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  to  his  friends. 
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One  of  them  said,  "If  the  world  is  made  up  of  nurses  and 
invalids,  Whistler  is  among  the  nurses.”  He  was  not  always 
unpleasant  to  other  artists,  either.  He  once  said  kindly,  and 
in  all  artistic  good  faith,  of  a  young  lady  painter,  "She  can’t 
draw.  She  can’t  paint.  And  she  doesn’t  need  to.” 

Despite  being  the  chief  exponent  of  Art  for  Art’s  sake — 
it  was  he  who  introduced  the  phrase  into  England — Whistler 
felt  and  said  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  Art 
without  the  feeling  Artist.  His  most  recent  biographer, 
Hesketh  Pearson  remarks,  I  think  astutely,  "Any  artist 
worthy  of  the  name  produces  because  of  some  mysterious 
urge  to  reveal  himself;  and  if  he  is  a  very  shy  artist,  he  will 
say  the  work  exists  for  itself,  in  a  naive  attempt  to  shield 
himself.”  Rockwell  Kent  suggests  that  Whistler  "cultivated 
enmity  for  defense.”  The  truth  on  Whistler  is,  I  think,  this: 
he  is  both  very  shy  and  an  Artist  worthy  of  the  name. 
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TO  THE  MUSE 

Helen  M.  Hennessy,  ’54 

Magister,  geographer , 
Keeper  of  the  maps. 
Sea-captains  run  to  you 
Sextant  in  hand — 

"Where  are  the  Hesperides, 
Oranges  and  grapes? 
Longitude  and  latitude , 

Tell  us  the  land.” 

Alchemist,  magician, 

Nobles  beg  charms, 

Herbs,  potions, 

To  make  them  bold. 

"Here’s  a  dead  heart, 

Here  are  withered  arms, 
Here’s  a  lead  soul, 

Will  you  turn  it  gold?” 

Weaver,  spinner, 

Can  you  sew  a  shroud? 
Nobles,  captains, 

End  at  your  door. 

They’ve  done  with  asking. 
All  that’s  allowed 
Is  a  white  cotton  winding, 
A  bed  with  the  poor. 
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THE  SHAME 

Barbara  A.  Raftery,  ’54 


J[  HE  strips  of  sunset  fused  and  faded  and 
yielded  to  the  diffusing  darkness.  The  tranquil  trees  shook 
their  tops  indignantly  and  with  a  gradually  mounting  fury, 
whipped  back  at  the  robber  of  their  light.  A  squirrel  skip¬ 
ping  across  the  road  stopped  to  scold  the  usurper  of  the 
twilight.  Occasional  black  silhouettes  arrowed  toward  the 
west  as  if  they  would  chase  the  sun  around  the  curves  of 
the  world. 

David  counted  the  crunching  of  his  steps  in  the  gravel; 
one-two-one-two-turn-one-two — .  Beyond  the  slight  de¬ 
cline  of  the  hill  the  window  of  the  gate  house  lit  at  the  level 
where  the  sun  had  set.  David  laid  his  palm  on  the  barrack 
behind  him  and  wiggled  the  stiffness  from  his  toes;  one-two- 
left-right.  A  door  in  the  barrack  opened  and  the  light  glowed 
around  a  tall,  rather  stooped  soldier,  Harry.  David  changed 
his  direction  and  tried  to  forget  the  soft  footsteps  as  they 
approached  him. 

"Ready  for  a  relief,  soldier?” 

David  shrank  from  the  voice  which  felt  glued  to  his 
shoulder.  "You’re  early,  aren’t  you?”  he  snapped. 

"I  always  believe  that  a  cold  soldier  needs  a  cup  of  coffee.” 
Harry  smiled  handsomely.  The  round  stoop  of  his  shoulders 
mellowed  his  angular  limbs  which  protruded  even  in  the 
concealing  darkness. 

"You  needn’t  have  bothered,”  said  David.  "In  fact,  I  was 
enjoying  the  sunset.” 

"Sunset’s  pretty  well  outworn  itself  ’til  tomorrow,  Dave.” 
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David  cringed  at  the  familiar  form  of  his  name.  Cutting 
the  conversation,  he  strode  abruptly  toward  the  barracks, 
hurdled  the  three  steps,  and  shut  out  Harry  emphatically. 
"Damn!”  The  screaming  recorder  outvoiced  him  opportune¬ 
ly.  A  lieutenant  was  sipping  coffee  over  a  spotted,  red- 
checked  table  cloth  beside  the  door. 

"Off  guard,  private?”  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"Yes,  sir.” 

"Check  in  at  the  desk  then.” 

David  checked  in,  then  went  upstairs,  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  bunk.  He  pulled  off  the  socks  that  were  stuck  to  his 
instep  and  soaked  his  feet  in  a  basin  of  warm  water.  He 
worked  his  fingers  around  his  toes  until  they  reddened  with 
circulation. 

A  soldier  with  pale  hair  and  weak-looking  eyes  watched 
him  from  across  the  room. 

"Did  you  hear  that  Harry  got  his  promotion?”  the  soldier 
began. 

"Yes,  I  heard.  Who  does  he  know?”  retorted  David. 

"What  do  you  mean  'who  does  he  know’?”  The  young 
soldier  tilted  his  chair  and  stretched  his  arms  along  the 
window  sill  behind  him. 

"Just  what  I  said — who  does  he  know  to  arrange  a  pro¬ 
motion?”  David  rubbed  his  feet  until  they  hurt  again. 

"You  beginning  to  itch  because  you  didn’t  get  yours?” 
returned  the  soldier. 

"Listen,  kid,  I  know  a  lot  more  about  this  than  you  do. 
I  happen  to  know  that  all  promotions  were  frozen  last  week 
and  nobody,  and  I  mean  nobody,  can  get  a  promotion  with¬ 
out  inside  pull.” 

"Is  that  on  the  level?”  The  soldier  was  a  credulous  recruit. 

"That’s  straight  fact,  and  Harry  Roberts  is  just  the 
wheedler  to  softsoap  a  captain  into  recommending  him.” 
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"Well,  he’s  a  nice  fellow,”  conceded  the  recruit,  "and  I’d 
just  as  soon  see  sergeant  stripes  on  his  shoulder  as  on  anyone 
else’s.” 

"Sure  he’s  a  nice  fellow,  he’s  a  little  too  nice  for  me.” 
David  lay  back  on  the  bunk  and  counted  the  coils  of  the 
springs  above  him,  but  the  monotony  reminded  him  of  guard 
duty  and  he  tossed  his  body  to  face  the  wall.  The  faucet 
turned  off  and  on  a  dozen  times  below,  and  seemed  to  draw 
the  walls  downward  with  its  suction.  A  fog  blew  across  the 
window  at  the  foot  of  the  bunk,  liquefying  the  crusted 
edges  of  the  next  barrack  house.  David  heard  the  stifled 
crunch  of  Harry’s  footsteps  fading  and  returning  down  the 

road  five  times.  He  counted  each  round.  "Damn  him,  he’s 

» 

so  perfect!” 

"You  say  something?”  David  had  forgotten  the  young 
recruit  until  he  heard  his  voice.  He  swung  his  feet  onto  the 
floor  and  bolted  up  upon  the  cot.  The  cold  basin  water 
spilled  and  radiated  in  quivering  rivulets  across  the  cracked 
floorboards. 

"Listen,  kid,  did  you  ever  hate  someone  because  he  was 
so  perfect,  because  he  outdid  you  one  in  everything?” 

The  recruit  put  aside  the  book,  retilted  his  chair,  and 
stared  naively.  "Now  if  I  were  to  recall  a  conversation  of 
about  half-an-hour  ago,  I’d  apply  that  statement  to  a  certain 
soldier.” 

"Never  mind  about  that.”  David  wiped  his  feet  along  the 
edge  of  the  blanket  and  replunked  them  in  the  wet  puddle. 
"What  if  someone  always  went  one  better  than  you?  Not 
in  anything  big,  in  stupid  things.  When  you  try  to  be 
pleasant  to  an  officer,  he’s  just  one  bit  pleasanter  and  everyone 
comments  on  how  congenial  he  is.  Be  smooth  as  an  apple 
and  you’ll  get  a  promotion — that’s  for  sure.”  The  mattress 
stuffing  oozed  beneath  his  clenching  hands. 
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"I  don’t  get  this.  So  what’s  all  the  competition  for?  You 
feel  this  way  about  everyone?”  The  indifference  of  the 
recruit  was  maddening. 

"Listen,  you  don’t  understand.  We  were  drafted  together, 
we  followed  each  other  to  the  same  camps — same  bunk,  same 
friends.  After  a  year  it  grates  on  a  person.  Even  the  same 
girl — but  she’s  his  girl  now  .  . 

Two  burly  corporals  came  into  the  room  wrestling  and 
David  stuttered  and  stopped.  The  recruit  shrugged  a  shoulder 
and  returned  to  his  book.  Someone  snapped  off  the  light. 

"Hey,  cut  that  out,  I  was  reading,”  shrieked  the  boy. 
David  jumped  up  in  the  dark,  feeling  the  damp  wind  blow 
in  the  window  around  his  naked  calfs.  The  soles  of  his  feet 
were  soaking  but  he  half  dressed  himself  and  padded  out  of 
the  room,  kicking  the  foot  basin  into  the  corner,  before  they 
rediscovered  the  light  switch. 

Sitting  on  the  stairs  he  tugged  on  his  boots,  then  gnawing 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  went  down  to  the  recreation  room.  Some 
dixieland  music  scratched  the  air  that  was  thick  from  a 
lifting  layer  of  smoke 

David  was  interrupted  watching  the  sugary  coffee  drip 
from  the  tip  of  his  spoon. 

"Found  a  seat  to  sit  yourself  in?”  It  was  Harry.  "Say, 
watch  that  coffee  there,  or  you’ll  be  drinking  it  from  the 
saucer.  Follow  me,  Dave,  I  think  I  detect  a  void  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door.”  David  had  no  choice.  He  followed. 

They  drank  the  coffee  over  one  of  the  stained,  red-checked 
table  cloths.  David  sat  rigidly,  except  to  raise  the  cup  with 
his  elbow. 

"Have  you  seen  the  bulletin  board?”  Harry  laughed. 

"What’s  so  funny  about  the  bulletin  board?”  clipped 
David. 
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"Well,  I  planned  on  being  here  for  a  long  while,  but  I  see 
they’ve  got  it  into  their  heads  to  send  me  to  school.” 

"To  training  school?”  David  felt  his  muscles  tense  and 
then  relax  all  over.  "You  mean  you’ve  got  a  transfer?” 

"Yes,  that’s  how  it  looks  now.  It’ll  be  odd  not  having  the 
fellows  around.  You  too,  Dave.  We  came  from  the  beginning 
all  along  the  way,  you  know.  Oh  say,  there’s  the  lieutenant. 
I  have  to  ask  him  about  it.  Excuse  me,  Dave.  Empty  my 
coffee  for  me,  will  you?” 

David  sat  tracing  the  checks  on  the  table  cloth  with  his 
finger.  No  more  competition  .  .  .  he’d  be  next  in  line  for 
his  promotion  .  .  .  then  there  was  Sue — maybe.  ...  A  croon¬ 
ing  hillbilly  moaned  from  the  recorder.  Someone  lazied 
across  the  room  and  changed  the  disk.  Putting  his  head  into 
the  hollow  of  his  palm,  David  pulled  his  hair  until  the  roots 
stung.  He  felt  a  cramp  in  his  feet  and  remembered  how 
damp  they  were.  He  wished  they  were  sorer.  He  loathed 
them. 
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CONVERSION 

Nancy  M.  Hughes,  ’53 

Men  live  and  living 
Become  old  and  feeble ; 

And  doing,  do  not  do. 

And  the  laughing  is  lost. 

And  the  joy  is  dead 

And  the  world  is  a  cataclysm. 

And  the  life  of  men  is  bereft 
Of  joy  and  laughing  sounds. 

The  grass  grows, 

And  the  leaves  of  trees  come  forth 
And  in  growing  lose  their  living  green 
And  turn  to  red,  then  dead 
They  fall  to  the  roots. 

And  snows  fall  and  cover  the  dead. 
And  day  follows  night, 

And  the  stars  continue  their  shining. 

The  rain  drops, 

And  in  dropping  turns  to  misty  wet 
And  falling  to  the  ground 
The  wet  is  lost  and  is  not. 

And  the  day  is  gray 
And  the  earth  is  bare. 

And  the  men  try 
And  the  men  fail 
And  the  day  is  dead  .  .  . 
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But  sun  shines . 


And  the  rain  is  gone . 

And  the  men  try  and  do  not  fail . 

And  the  living  live, 

And  the  world  is  filled  with  love  of  God 
And  the  sky  is  stilled 
And  the  life  of  men  is  filled  with  love 
And  still  the  rivers  flow, 

And  still  the  flowers  grow, 

And  still  the  stars  glow — 

All  this, 

Although  the  men  are  men; 

Because  God  is  God. 


METAMORPHOSIS 


Marian  J.  Connor,  9  54 


The  crawling  thoughts,  those  insect-blind  with  stings, 
Let  them  be  cocoon- cramped ,  held  tight 
Until  some  day  they  may  burst  forth  on  wings 
Crimson,  silver-streaked,  flashing  light. 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  un¬ 
considered  trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale ,  7V,  Hi 


A  DAY  OF  LIFE 


Katharine  Gill,  9  54 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  read  in  a  British  literary 
magazine  an  advertisement  which  has  been  to  me  since  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  of  thought.  It  is  this:  a  book  has  been 
published  under  the  title  A  Year  of  Life .  I  love  that  title. 
I  should  hurry  to  the  store  that  sold  the  book  about  what 
happened  to  a  person  during  a  year.  Part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Max  Beerbohm  to  the 
author  (whose  name  I  neither  remember  nor  wish  to  re¬ 
member — it  must  have  been  English  and  ordinary,  and  he  is, 
I  know,  extraordinary)  in  which  Sir  Max  stated,  obviously 
to  the  joy  of  the  publishers,  since  they  printed  it  very  large, 
"  'What  fun  it  must  be  to  be  you!5  but  A  Year  of  Life 
can  sell  itself,  if  there  is  any  nobility  left  in  the  world,  because 
life  is  important,  and  because  life  is  exciting.  The  notion  of 
life  is  really  very  exciting  in  itself,  if  you  ever  happen  to 
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think  that  every  day  is  in  some  aspect  different  from  all  the 
days  gone  before  and  those  that  may  come  after.  And  if  it 
occurred  to  you  to  write  the  important  and  exciting  things 
of  any  day,  you  would  probably  want  to  write  down  even 
what  are  not  considered  important  and  exciting  because  they 
happen  frequently.  I  have  been  thinking  of  things  I  enjoy, 
and  that  there  is  something  for  me  to  enjoy  every  moment; 
and  I  have  come  across  a  day  of  my  life  so  enjoyable  that  I 
want  to  have  it  all  told.  It  was  a  Saturday,  the  seventh  of 
last  March. 

Saturday  is  my  favorite  day  of  the  week.  The  five  working 
days  resemble  one  another  too  closely;  and  Sunday  is  too 
close  to  Monday.  On  Sunday  there  are  still  saying  hello  to 
people  and  sitting  down  to  dinner  and  expecting  what  will 
happen.  About  Saturday  I  feel  somewhat  guilty,  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  real  Sabbath,  in  the  sense  of  putting  away 
chores;  there  is  the  feeling  of  being  partially  finished,  of 
expectation,  of  self.  I  may  work  or  not.  I  can  stay  home  or 
go  in  town  or  take  a  walk  among  people  who  are  working 
and  people  at  leisure. 

This  Saturday  I  woke  early,  before  the  sun  came  up. 
To  watch  the  sun  come  up  always  impresses  me  with  my 
characteristics  of  wide-awakeness  and  up-and-coming-ness, 
and  after  I  had  watched  the  sun  until  I  had  to  close  the  blinds 
I  sat  down  to  plan  what  I  should  do.  I  decided  to  wash  and 
iron  all  my  summer  scarves  and  gloves,  to  read  Book  V  of 
Paradise  Lost ,  to  wash  my  hair,  and  to  write  an  essay,  all 
before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning;  which  impressed  me  with 
my  being  more  wide-awake  and  up-and-coming  than  anyone 
in  my  acquaintance.  Then  I  went  back  to  sleep  for  an  hour. 

When  I  woke  up  again  the  most  agreeable  thing  happened 
when  I  went  downstairs.  I  was  lucky  with  the  coffee.  Since 
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I  pour  coffee  directly  into  the  pot  (there  is  no  intellectual 
reason — I  just  never  used  a  spoon),  I  do  not  see  those  little 
measure  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  pot;  and  though  my  amount 
of  water  is  fairly  constant,  my  coffee  has  never  been  the  same 
twice.  It  has  two  tendencies,  towards  lovely  amber  water 
with  grounds  which  sink  in  fine  swirls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  a  cereal  strangely  as  fragrant  as  a  combination  of 
caramel  and  oriental  fumes.  This  Saturday  it  came  out  really 
coffee  but  liquid,  so  that  anyone  could  drink  it. 

After  washing  the  scarves  and  the  gloves,  deciding  to  iron 
them  some  other  day,  and  reading  Book  V,  I  turned  on  the 
radio  and  by  malignant  fate  got  Howdy  Doody’s  master 
reading  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  I  listened  fascinated  to  the 
end,  whereupon  I  read  the  story  from  our  old  fairy  book. 
My  sister,  to  dispel  whatever  might  linger  in  my  mind  of 
Howdy  Doody,  put  on  records  from  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
Ballet ,  and  discoursed  on  Emma ,  her  current  Austen  re¬ 
reading.  You  would  have  to  hear  my  sister  on  Jane  Austen 
to  understand  the  way  she  makes  recognized  scenes  funnier 
and  points  out  humor  that  you — that  is,  really,  1 — never 
saw  before.  She  recites  conversations  from  memory,  her 
devotion  enriching  her  voice  and  defining  her  gestures. 

Then  I  took  my  trip  in  town.  I  am  glad  I  went  alone, 
because  facing  a  March  day  requires  all  my  concentration. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  and  I  loved  it.  I  should  like  to  store  up 
that  cold  blue,  blue  sky  and  that  jagged  wind  and  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  everything  for  sometime  in  July.  It’s  a  curious  thing 
about  March:  in  my  mind  it  is  half  of  february march,  and 
February  has  so  many  false-spring  days  that  I  keep  expecting 
it  to  be  blossomy.  But  oh,  March  is  still  winter.  To  walk  on 
Huntington  Avenue  facing  the  wind  revives  belief  in 
elemental  struggles.  I  struggled  up  to  Howard  Johnson’s 
and  there  thawed  out.  The  juke  box  was  playing  a  rhythm 
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song  to  the  effect  that  "I  know  .  .  .  when  flowers  grow  .  .  . 
when  I  hear  a  new-born  baby  cry  .  .  .  why  ...  I  BELIEVE!” 
I  played  it  twice  myself,  without  being  able  to  put  my  finger 
on  an  essential  theology  that  seems  to  be  there.  Anyhow,  it 
is  comforting  that  someone  will  BELIEVE  right  out  in 
public  like  that.  An  old  man  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the 
counter,  disconsolately  soaking  an  English  muffin  in  coffee, 
showed  signs  of  liking  the  song  too.  It  was  one  of  those 
cheering  songs. 

Since  the  reason  for  my  being  out  was  to  do  some  typing, 
I  went  to  school  and  typed.  (My  typewriter  had  been  hurled, 
figuratively  speaking,  to  the  top  of  my  locker  afer  I  had 
finished  with  it  before  the  Christmas  vacation.)  I  do  not 
like  to  type  and  am  no  good  at  it.  I  would  type  one  page, 
erase  my  errors  and  correct  them,  and  then  get  up  for  a 
while,  under  the  pretense  of  walking  but  really  to  look  for 
company.  In  the  lower  corridor  a  big  square  sign  reminded 
me  that  March  seventh  is  the  Feast  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas. 
This  news  filled  me  with  happiness,  because  I  am  a  person 
who  is  always  celebrating  anniversaries  and  the  seventh  of 
March,  1950,  was  for  me  an  unusually  happy  day.  I  typed 
until  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  the  sky  in  the  library 
windows  was  streaked  with  pink  and  bluish  white  and  blue. 
When  I  left  it  was  dark  and  quiet  in  the  corridors. 

It  was  colder  than  ever  as  I  walked  down  to  the  bus,  but 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  in  to  the  Library  and  do 
Sunday’s  chores.  The  Third  Floor  was  closed,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  Open  Shelf  Department.  There  is  really  nothing 
like  finding  yourself  in  Open  Shelf  when  you  had  planned  to 
read  old  papers  in  the  attic.  Instead  I  read  two  silly  and 
pleasant  comedies  from  the  Burns  Mantle  of  1941-42,  and 
The  Long  Christmas  Dinner,  and  the  loveliest  play  by  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams  with  the  lovely  name  Summer  and  Smoke ; 
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and  I  saw  some  amusing  people  of  the  student  type,  and 
listened  to  Katharine  Cornell  delivering  with  the  greatest 
dignity  the  ridiculous  invalid  scenes  from  The  Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street .  Then  I  went  home,  roundabout  the  city, 
listened  to  my  sister’s  day,  and  washed  my  hair  afer  all. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  MARTIAL 

Helen  A.  Docherty,  ’53 

Apartment-house  Life  In  Rome 

Norms  lives  next  door  to  me, 

From  my  window  1  touch  him  easily. 

Lives  there  a  man  but  envies  me 
And  thinks  me  blessed  eternally, 

T o  have  and  enjoy  his  company ? 

He  is  as  far  removed  from  me 
As  the  ruler  of  Egypt’s  Syene. 

We  neither  meet,  nor  see,  nor  hear 
Each  other  in  a  month  or  year. 

I  know  not  one  in  the  city  sphere 
Who  is  so  far  and  yet  so  near. 

If  I  desire  his  friend  to  be 
Then  either  1  must  move — or  he. 

If  you  would  avoid  him  without  any  labor, 

T hen  simply  move  in  as  his  next-door  neighbor. 
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To  A  Plagiarist 

The  hook,  you  read  aloud  I  claim  as  mine , 

But  when  you  read  it  badly ,  it  is  thine . 

To  A  Carping,  But  Cautious  Critic 

T hough,  Laelius,  you  publish  not  a  ditty , 
Upon  my  verse  you  haven9 1  any  pity. 

Now  either  leave  my  little  songs  alone , 

Or  try  to  publish  something  of  your  own. 

A  Cheeky  Request 

uintus  asks  Martial  for  a  "presentation”  copy 

of  his  works) 

Quintus,  you  insist  upon  a  gift. 

Some  " presentation 99  copies  you  demand. 

I  haven9 1  even  one  to  send  along. 

The  bookseller  has  all  of  them  on  hand. 

"But  ivould  a  man  like  me,  in  his  right  mind. 
Consent  to  buy  your  verses?99  you  reply. 
"Shall  I  pay  money  for  your  trifling  bits ? 

I  shall  not  act  so  foolishly.99  Nor  I. 
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CURRENT  BOOKS 

Signs  and  Wonders .  By  Leo  Brady.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  1953. 

Andrew  Carnahan  was  a  man  whose  children  had  failed  him.  They 
were  strangers  to  him  now.  Michael  was  always  having  trouble  with  his 
wife,  Ceil.  Of  course  Anne’s  work  at  the  settlement  house  was  all  very 
charitable,  and  all  that,  but  ony  a  few  Negro  children  ever  straggled  in. 
If  only  Patrick — but  Patrick  (the  one  most  like  him  they  had  said)  was 
killed  in  the  war.  There  was  Mary  too,  married  to  a  non-Catholic,  with 
never  a  thought  in  her  head  but  the  children  and  what  "Carly  said.” 
Sometimes  he  could  only  think  that,  well,  life  had  betrayed  him — that  is, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  John. 

John  was  his  seminarian  son,  his  reward,  the  only  "sign”  that  God 
had  given  him  for  being  a  fine  Churchman  all  his  life.  Then  one  day 
his  wife  Elizabeth  was  in  the  garden,  and  looked  up  to  see  John  walking 
toward  her  in  an  overlarge  suit,  saying:  "I’ve  come  home,  Mother,” 
then,  "I’m  not  going  to  be  a  priest.”  And  Andrew  had  to  adjust  to  a 
will  other  than  his  own. 

In  the  person  of  Andrew  Carnahan,  "Prominent  Catholic  Layman,” 
Mr.  Brady  attempts  a  study  of  the  capital  sin  of  pride  in  this  follow-up 
to  The  Edge  of  Doom.  He  brings  good  tools  to  his  work:  a  craft  far 
beyond  apprentice  level,  observation  generous  and  sharp,  and  a  flair  for 
the  provocative  sentence.  Still,  he  fails  his  subject. 

The  book  comes  off  as  a  readable  story  slight  in  totality,  tinged  with 
parochial  Catholicism.  Mr.  Brady’s  mind  seems  pre-occupied  with  ex¬ 
ternals,  incapable  of  probing.  His  attention  is  diffused  over  numerous 
sub-plots,  each  one  novel-worthy.  In  a  book  of  this  length  they  are  too 
developed  to  facet  the  main  character’s  problem,  and  the  novel  is  too 
meager  in  scope  to  reach  family  chronicle  proportions.  The  author 
produces  effective  scenes  of  action,  such  as  John’s  buying  his  first  suits 
after  leaving  the  seminary,  but  his  almost  exclusive  use  of  physical  detail 
to  illustrate  emotion  produces  a  surface-line  treatment.  The  detail,  often 
excellent  in  itself,  becomes  intrusive,  peripheral.  In  one  way,  Mr.  Brady’s 
inability  to  make  Andrew’s  pride  seem  more  than  an  appendage  or  a  case 
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of  arrested  development  saves  the  book  from  a  worse  fate:  a  ridiculous 
ending.  Instead  of  a  spiritual  upheaval,  we  get  in  short  order  a  physical 
collapse,  a  strenuous  repentance,  and  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

Mr.  Brady  was  either  over- ambitious  or  under-equipped.  His  craft 
achieves  readability,  but  Andrew  Carnahan  evolves  as  a  monochrome 
whose  pride  rarely  rises  above  petulence,  whose  sin  seems  a  prolonged 
sulk. 


M.  F.  X.  Moloney,  ’54 


The  Sign  of  Jonas.  By  Thomas  Merton.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  1953. 

The  Sign  of  Jonas  is  the  journal  of  a  modern  man  who  wants  to  get 
to  Heaven  and  who  does  not  care  who  knows  it.  It  begins  with  entries 
dated  1946,  five  years  after  he  entered  the  Trappist  community  at  Geth- 
semane,  and  ends  with  his  description  of  the  fire  watch  on  the  night  of 
July  4,  1952. 

In  the  Prologue  to  his  book,  Merton  explains  the  significance  of  the 
title  has  has  chosen.  Like  Jonas,  Merton  was  heading  in  the  wrong 
direction  until  God  showed  him  where  he  belonged.  After  nine  years  in 
the  monastery,  Merton  finally  comes  to  see  the  Carthusian  life  as  a 
"temptation”  for  him,  and  to  appreciate  the  vow  of  stability  which  he 
had  made.  That  is  the  major  decision  of  the  book,  but  not  the  essence 
of  it.  As  a  journal  it  is  made  up  of  most  unexpected  incidents,  unusual 
readings,  and  distinguished  people  so  that  one  reads  it  with  as  much 
interest  as  a  novel. 

Paradoxically,  the  strength  or  weakness;  of  the  book  seems  to  lie  in  the 
same  things:  Merton’s  style  and  his  method  of  exposition  or,  as  it  were, 
"soul  baring.”  To  some,  the  grammatical  lapses,  Americanisms,  personal 
references,  and  literary  acquaintances  might  seem  artificial,  insipid,  or 
insincere.  But  that  is  the  risk  most  books  run  when  the  question  of 
popularity  is  considered.  Objectively,  the  work  has  an  ordered  structure, 
tremendous  spirit,  imaginative  nature  descriptions,  and  a  certain  urbanity 
that  makes  it  delighful.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  The  Sign  of  Jonas 
clears  the  literary  air  with  its  reality,  humor,  and  uniqueness. 

Mary  A.  Cornwall,  ’53 
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The  Loved  and  the  Unloved .  By  Francois  Mauriac,  Gerard 
Hopkins,  translator.  New  York:  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy, 
1952. 

Followers  of  Mauriac’s  thorny  career  as  a  "Catholic”  novelist  will  find 
his  most  recently  published  work  worth  studying.  In  a  postscript  essay 
to  this  novel,  Mauriac  continues  a  discussion  which  began  in  his  earlier 
essay  God  and  Mammon ,  the  discussion  of  art  and  religion,  their  relation¬ 
ship  and  preeminence.  It  is  apparent  to  any  reader  of  Mauriac  that  he 
has  been  acidly  criticized  by  clergy  and  laity  alike,  so  much  so  that  he 
is  forced  to  append  apologiae  to  his  novels,  novels  called  sublime  by 
some,  obscene  and  morbid  by  others. 

"The  picture  I  have  painted,”  says  Mauriac,  "shows  mankind  as  warped, 
.  .  .  shows  humanity  untouched  by  Grace.”  Religious  have  urged  him 
to  "force”  his  art,  in  order  to  show  the  workings  and  triumph  of  Grace. 
As  an  artist,  he  refuses.  It  would  not  serve  religion,  he  argues,  to  do  a 
disservice  to  his  vocation  as  an  artist.  That  ambiguous  fragment  of 
Hopkins’  comes  to  mind: 

Not  free  in  this  because 

His  powers  seemed  free  to  play: 

He  swept  what  scope  he  was 
To  sweep  and  must  obey. 

In  the  postcript  essay,  Mauriac  gives  his  answer  to  another  question 
which  has  been  debated  somewhat  acrimoniously.  "The  most,  therefore, 
that  may  be  conceded  is  that  the  novel,  though  it  does  not  throw  any 
revealing  light  on  persons  living  in  the  actual  world,  may,  and  does,  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  author.  ...  As  something 
that  increases  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  ...  it  may  be  useless. 
But  it  does  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  about  the  man 
who  wrote  it.”  It  is  not  illegitimate,  then,  to  conclude  to  a  knowledge 
of  an  author’s  thoughts,  traits,  emotions,  and  experience  from  his  works, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  eminent  novelist.  Other  equally  eminent 
men  have  denied  the  validity  of  such  inference. 

The  Loved  and  the  XJnloved ,  Mauriac’s  latest  novel  is,  as  might  be 
guessed  from  the  title,  a  psychological  study  of  two  aspects  of  sexual 
emotion,  desire  and  disgust.  True  to  Mauriac’s  particular  genius,  disgust 
is  more  vividly  created  than  desire.  Actually,  Mauriac’s  novels  demand 
two  readings.  On  the  first  reading  the  plot,  which  is  invariably  exciting 
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(not  in  outward  action,  but  in  mental  tension)  distracts  the  reader  from 
the  art  of  the  novelist;  on  the  second  reading,  the  subtle  writing 
marvelously  reveals  itself. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  impossible  that  any  one  not  a  novelist,  actually  or 
potentially  (as  Maritain  says,  one  may  be  a  poet,  never  having  written 
a  poem,  and  the  same  is  true  of  novelists;  it  is  a  habit  of  mind)  can 
vouch  for  the  fidelity  to  truth  of  the  emotions  represented  in  Mauriac’s 
works.  The  reader,  however,  will  recognize  himself  often  enough  in  these 
pages  to  convince  him  that  the  other  characters  are  not  fantastic,  but 
genuine. 

Graham  Greene  accurately  wrote  that  one  does  not  describe  the  plot 
of  a  Mauriac  novel.  It  is  subordinate  to  the  characters,  who  "exist  with 
extraordinary  physical  completeness.”  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there 
are  two  lovers  whom  Mauriac  calls  happy  (although  one  may  quibble  at 
the  word,  and  prefer  to  substitute  "satisfied”)  and  two  other  characters, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  who  are  tortured  in  one  way  or  another,  as  Mauriac 
characters  generally  are.  Such  an  extremity  of  anguish,  preposterous  in 
other  hands,  is  credible  to  the  point  of  empathy  in  Mauriac. 

The  translation  by  Gerard  Hopkins,  by  now  a  name  synonymous  with 
Mauriac,  is  as  usual  effortless  and  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Helen  M.  Hennessy,  *54 
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Inside  Out 


W ITH  A  disturbing  jolt  we  all  started  back  for 
a  year’s  concentration — after  such  a  wonderfully  lazy  sum¬ 
mer,  too — it  was  a  rather  difficult  adjustment.  Ask  the 
Ethos  Staff  that  spend  two  weeks  typing  furiously — dashing 
down  corridors  to  catch  a  prospective  author,  then  trying 
to  assume  composure  between  breaths  of  "Please,  the  deadline 
is  September  26th,  you  know — yes,  yes,  any  little  thing — 
thanks” — and  on  down  the  hall  to  squeeze  into  class  just 
after  the  bell. 

Have  you  noticed  our  new  cover?  That’s  the  artwork  of 
Thelma  Jamieson — and  there’s  more  of  Thelma’s  talent 
heading  the  Pack  and  Current  Books  sections — speaking  of 
Current  Books — we’ve  added  to  our  review  section  by  way 
of  criticizing  some  poetry  records.  These  reviews  are  done 
by  Helen  Hennessy. 

Do  you  like  short  stories?  Be  sure  to  read  Claire  DeLay’s 
"When  Darkness  Came,”  and  then  Marguerite  Moloney’s 
"The  Bad  Year”  for  a  psychological  study  of  adolescence. 

If  you’ve  caught  the  Hemingway  craze  you’ll  find  a 
study  of  Hemingway’s  philosophy  in  three  of  his  novels — 
done  by  Betty  Marley — and  for  the  German  students  there 
is  a  translation  from  Gertrude  Von  Le  Fort  by  Mary  Kelley. 

Do  you  know  what  a  dollplay  is?  Then  turn  to  the  Pack 
of  Autolycus  for  Katharine  Gill’s  recreation  of  her  summer 
experience  watching  one. 

Thank  you,  particularly  to  the  business  staff  who  arranged 
all  of  the  advertising  in  the  smoothest  fashion — it  really 
helped. 

Coming  next  issue — the  results  of  the  Ethos’  first  contest 
— an  essay  contest — many  things  to  read  during  the  Christmas 
Holidays — and  an  original  drawing  by  one  of  our  artists. 
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Et  In  Arcadia  Ego 

Helen  M.  Hennessy  ’54 

We  ARE  returning  to  Quebec  from  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre  when  we  think  of  making  a  detour  to  visit  the 
lie  d’Orleans.  From  the  narrow  mainland  road  we  can  see 
the  mile-long  bridge  beginning  near  Montmorency  Falls, 
spanning  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  ending  on  the  green  shore 
of  the  island.  We  drive  along,  still  watching  the  bridge, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer;  finally  we  come  to  the  falls  and 
the  bridge  itself.  Suddenly  there  is  a  strange,  breathless 
happiness  in  the  air,  the  excitement  there  might  have  been 
when  the  sandy  slopes  of  San  Salvador  appeared  to  the  Santa 
Maria — the  joy  of  surprise,  of  discovery. 

The  atmosphere  is  very  clear;  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky 
above  us  spills  into  the  deeper  blueness  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  below;  the  St.  Lawrence  is  another  sky,  and  the  sparkles 
of  sunlight  on  the  water  are  stars.  ...  We  are  nearing  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and  before  us  stretches  the  solitary  white  road 
of  the  island,  clean  and  bare  in  the  afternoon  sun,  winding 
into — we  do  not  know  what,  but  we  cannot  wait  to  learn. 

Surely  this  is  another  world.  Where  are  the  walls,  the 
gates,  the  fortifications  that  surrounded  us  in  Quebec?  Here 
there  are  no  cannon  watching  the  river  with  sleepless  eyes, 
no  citadels,  no  arsenals.  War  has  never  touched  this  Eden 
of  peace. 

There  is  a  lookout  at  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  road 
widens.  We  stop  the  car  and  look  around  us,  to  the  quiet 
fields,  to  the  gnarled  trees  of  the  orchards,  heavy  with  fruit, 
and  inevitably  our  eyes  turn  again  to  the  road,  still  beckoning 
to  us. 
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It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  island  is  at  rest.  Even 
the  animals  feel  the  great  repose  of  the  day;  sleepy  cows 
drowse  in  the  fenced-off  pastures;  hens  and  chickens  brood 
in  little  clusters.  The  barns  are  closed  and  the  fields  are 
deserted.  Even  the  road  seems  forsaken;  we  see  no  other 
automobiles,  and  few  people  appear  outside  their  houses. 

Like  a  ship  at  anchor,  the  oval-shaped  lie  d’Orleans  lies 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  moored  peacefully  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mainland.  We  are  following  the  coast  road,  and  from  time 
to  time  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  incredible  blue  of  the  river. 
Below  us,  as  we  come  down  the  hill,  we  can  see  a  tall  slender 
spire  shining  in  the  sun,  and  grouped  around  it,  low  rough- 
coated  houses,  with  long  slanting  roofs.  It  is  the  village  of 
St.  Pierre,  the  first  of  the  five  island  villages.  Again  and 
again  we  shall  see  the  same  tableau;  the  Gothic  spire,  the 
fields,  the  country  houses,  set  against  a  background  of  summer 
green,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  protected  by  the  hillside. 

As  we  pass  through  each  village,  we  stop  and  visit  the 
church.  Miraculously,  we  are  in  North  America  no  longer. 
We  are  in  France,  in  a  parish  church,  so  different  from  our 
American  churches.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  statues  in  every  corner.  The  pews  have 
little  doors,  each  with  its  own  diminutive  bolt.  The  illusion 
is  no  less  strong  when  we  meet  outside  the  church  two  little 
boys  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best — gray  wool  suits  with 
short  trousers  and  stiff -collared  shirts.  We  talk  to  them  in 
our  school-room  French.  The  younger  of  the  two  is  shy, 
and  will  only  smile,  but  the  older  one  will  talk  to  us.  Flis 
name  is  Jacques.  Yes,  he  goes  to  school.  The  school  is  up 
there,  and  his  house  is  very  near  it,  behind  the  hill.  We  tell 
him  our  names,  and  that  we  come  from  "les  Etats-Unis,  de 
Boston/’  We  talk  a  few  minutes  longer  and  then  leave, 
waving  to  him  and  calling,  "Au  revoir,  Jacques,  au  revoir.” 
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One  of  us  glances  at  his  watch,  and  announces  that  we 
have  been  here  two  hours.  The  afternoon  has  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.  We  have  circled  the  island,  and  now,  just  as 
the  sunset  begins,  we  arrive  again  at  our  starting-point. 
Across  the  river,  the  sky  is  a  deep  orange-rose;  the  Frontenac 
stands  sternly  silhouetted  on  its  jutting  base.  The  lights  of 
Quebec  twinkle  in  the  twilight.  When  we  are  halfway 
across  the  bridge,  within  full  view  of  Montmorency’s  high 
cascade,  we  stop  and  turn  to  take  one  more  look  at  our 
beloved  island.  The  fields  we  had  passed  look  very  small 
now;  they  are  combined  into  one  wide  patchwork  of  green 
and  yellow  and  brown,  and  always  there  is  the  white  road 
travelling  between.  The  houses  are  miniature  white  squares, 
and  we  can  see  one  silver  spire. 

We  look  long  and  hard,  so  that  we  will  never  forget  this 
moment.  We  look  until  we  cannot  see  through  our  tears. 
Then  we  turn  and  drive  away. 

THE  SUMMER’S  GONE 
M.  F.  X.  Moloney  '54 

The  summer's  gone,  at  last  ifs  gone, 

Close  up  your  easy  front-swing  doors, 

Watch  the  spent  leaves  drop  from  a  branch 
Muscled  over  for  heavier  chores, 

For  a  flushed  day's  siueet,  and  kindly  too, 

But  the  long  loose  June-joy  finally  snarls 
In  too  many  sailboat -blade d  nights, 

Too  much  mica  on  the  Charles. 
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W  hen  Darkness  Came 

Claire  DeLay  ’5  5 

jBrOAD  stripes  of  pink  and  yellow  clouds 
lavishly  tinted  the  western  sky.  One  patch  of  vibrant  blue 
hung  above  the  dark  trees  and  the  old  mansion  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore.  Only  an  occasional  ripple  caused  by  a  gull  diving 
for  his  fish  marred  the  exquisite  reflection  of  the  sunset  on 
the  surface  of  the  quiet  cove. 

"  'Red  at  night,  sailors  delight/  ”  murmured  the  young 
girl  standing  on  the  sandy  beach.  She  turned  away  and 
started  up  the  path  to  the  cottage,  sprawled  comfortably 
across  the  crest  of  the  knoll.  "Bet  it  will  be  a  scorcher 
to-morrow.  Might  even  be  hotter  than  today  has  been — if 
that’s  possible,”  she  mused.  As  if  the  mere  thought  had 
suddenly  heated  her,  she  began  to  wave  the  tails  of  her  sports 
shirt  up  and  down  like  a  fan. 

"Now  there’s  a  lady-like  gesture,”  a  mocking  voice  called 
from  the  shadows  of  the  dusky  porch.  "I’m  glad  there’s  no 
one  but  the  two  of  us  here.” 

( 

"Oh,  don’t  worry,  Sheila.  I’m  wearing  my  bathing-suit 
underneath  the  blouse,”  the  young  girl  answered  impatiently. 
"Just  because  Mom  and  Dad  had  to  go  back  to  the  city  for  a 

few  days,  you  think  that  you’re  my  boss  as  well  as  my  older 

•  ^  >> 
sister. 

"The  two  positions  do  have  similar  privileges,”  conceded 
Sheila,  as  she  stopped  rocking  back  and  forth  in  her  chair 
and  leaned  forward  to  turn  on  the  radio.  The  creaking  of 
the  chair  began  again  as  she  relaxed  listening  to  the  dialogue 
between  a  ventriloquist  and  his  dummy.  Finally  the  announc¬ 
er  interrupted  to  describe  the  virtues  of  his  favorite  soup. 
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"None  of  these  performers  is  as  clever  as  Peter  Mendon 
used  to  be.  Remember  him,  Jean?  He  was  the  one  we  used 
to  watch  on  TV  who  had  the  trained  monkey  instead  of  a 
wooden  dummy,55  she  asked. 

"Uh-uh.  He  must  have  retired  a  long  time  ago.55 

"He  was  drafted  into  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  I  think.  I  haven’t  heard  anything  about  him  recently.55 
Then  she  continued  after  a  pause,  "He  and  his  monkey  acted 
out  pantomimes  together.  The  things  that  animal  could  do 
were  almost  unbelievable!  I  remember  once  they — 55 

"Look!  There’s  a  boat  out  there!55  The  younger  girl 
jumped  down  from  her  seat  on  the  railing  and  ran  to  the 
top  step  of  the  porch.  With  a  sweep  of  her  arm  she  indicated 
a  small  cabin-cruiser  whose  ever-widening  wake  of  white 
foam  and  silver  ripples  reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
inlet  across  the  cove  toward  the  stony  beach  below  the  old 
mansion. 

Now  the  sisters  were  standing  side  by  side.  "I  don’t 
understand  it,”  Sheila  frowned.  "There  are  lights  in  that  old 
house,  but  I  didn’t  know  anyone  was  living  there.” 

"I’ve  told  you  that  I  have  seen  a  light  there  before,  even 
though  everyone  thinks  that  the  place  is  deserted.  And  don’t 
forget  those  designs  made  from  sea-shells  down  on  the  beach, 
or  those  funny  little  footprints  along  the  path  in  the  woods.” 

"There  is  something  strange  happening  around  here.  May¬ 
be  we  should  go  into  town  and  get  the  police  to  look  into  it.” 
A  shiver  ran  up  Sheila’s  spine  in  spite  of  the  heat. 

"Before  we  do  that,  I’m  going  over  there  to  look  around 
a  bit.” 

"But  you  don’t  know  what  you  may  stumble  into.  It’s 
getting  darker  every  minute.” 

"I’ll  be  very  careful.  We  would  look  rather  silly,  though, 
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if  we  brought  the  police  all  the  way  up  here  for  no  reason,” 
Jean  persisted.  "You  wait  here.  If  I  don’t  come  back  soon, 
call  for  help.” 

She  crossed  the  lawn  and  hurried  down  to  the  beach.  At 
first  the  sand  was  loose  and  she  had  to  step  over  the  pieces 
of  kelp  scattered  on  it.  Nearer  the  water’s  edge,  it  was  firm 
but  the  waves  wet  her  sneakers.  She  slipped  them  off  and 
carried  them  in  her  hand.  The  cool,  smooth  sand  seeped  in 
and  out  between  her  toes.  Then  the  sand  gave  way  to  the 
soft,  warm  earth  of  the  wood  path.  A  faint  breeze,  hot  and 
humid,  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Soon  the  trees  thinned 
out  and  before  her  stretched  a  wide  meadow  of  marsh  grass 
with  a  dark,  shimmering  strand  of  water  flowing  through 
it. 

As  she  stood  there,  the  small,  trim  boat  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  brook  and  made  ready  to  anchor.  A  tall  man  jumped 
from  the  bow  and  turned  to  help  two  other  men  who  were 
carrying  briefcases.  They  disappeared  for  a  minute  around 
the  side  of  the  boat.  When  Jean  next  caught  sight  of  them, 
the  two  with  briefcases  were  hurrying  along  a  narrow  path 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  She  watched  the  tall  man 
as  he  leaped  across  the  water  at  a  place  where  it  became 
little  more  than  a  trickle  in  the  sand.  Then  he  struck  out 
across  the  intervening  space  toward  the  woods.  Catching 
sight  of  the  girl,  he  called  to  her  in  a  deep  voice. 

She  turned  quickly  and  began  to  run.  The  gnarled  roots 
of  the  trees  almost  tripped  her.  She  regained  her  balance 
and  ran  again.  Leaves,  twigs,  vines  tore  her  clothes  and 
scratched  her  skin.  Her  breath  came  in  short  gasps;  her  side 
ached  more  with  each  movement.  Still  the  heavy  steps 
followed  her.  "Dear  God,  stop  him!”  she  implored.  Then 
with  a  cry  of  pain,  she  sank  to  the  ground,  clutching  her 
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ankle.  He  came  to  her  and,  stooping,  he  lifted  her  into  his 
arms  and  started  to  retrace  his  steps. 

She  forgot  her  sore  ankle  completely.  She  kicked;  she 
scratched;  she  screamed.  With  one  skillful  shifting  of  posi¬ 
tion,  he  managed  to  hold  her  more  firmly.  She  could  hear  the 
snapping  of  twigs  as  he  strode  along  the  wood  path,  the 
rustle  of  grass  as  he  crossed  the  meadow,  the  splash  of  water 
as  he  waded  the  brook,  and  again  the  rustle  of  grass. 

Eventually  he  slowed  his  pace  and  loosened  his  grip  on  her 
as  he  approached  the  house.  Jean  shivered;  she  was  fright¬ 
ened.  The  man  rapped  softly  on  the  panelled  door.  A  young 
woman  opened  it  almost  immediately. 

"I  have  been  waiting  here.  They  are  talking  in  his  room,” 
she  said. 

The  man  put  Jean  down  gently  into  a  deep  armchair. 
"She  did  not  want  to  come,  I  think,”  he  smiled.  His  speech 
bore  traces  of  a  foreign  accent.  Noticing  Jean  feeling  her 
ankle  gingerly,  he  asked,  "Your  leg,  does  it  hurt?” 

"No,  it  seems  to  be  all  right  now.  But  I  have  no  shoes.  I 
dropped  them  in  the  woods.” 

"I  have  a  pair  to  fit  you,  perhaps,”  the  woman  suggested 
and  beckoned  for  Jean  to  follow  her. 

They  went  through  a  long  hall  and  up  a  softly  carpeted 
staircase.  Jean’s  bare  feet  sank  deep  into  the  silky  nap  of 
the  rugs  and  her  arm  brushed  against  rough-textured  wall¬ 
paper.  There  were  no  thresholds  to  trip  over,  no  sharp 
corners  to  bump  in  the  woodwork. 

When  they  reached  the  second  floor,  the  woman  pointed 
to  a  door  and  whispered,  "Shoes,”  then  she  disappeared  into 
another  room.  From  the  rows  of  shoes  neatly  arranged  in 
the  closet,  Jean  chose  a  pair  of  sandals.  While  she  was  putting 
them  on,  a  small  monkey  came  up  to  her.  Leading  her  by 
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the  hand,  he  took  her  into  a  room  filled  with  toys  and  boxes 
of  sea-shells.  In  his  own  way  he  scolded  her  when  she 
accidentally  stepped  on  a  peculiar  design  made  of  shells  which 
was  on  the  floor.  Then  he  stooped  to  rearrange  the  pieces. 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  the  pixie-like  creature  who 
stood  before  her  had  made  the  designs  on  the  beach  and  left 
the  prints  of  his  tiny  feet  on  the  path  in  the  woods.  Still, 
she  wondered  why  she  had  been  brought  forcibly  to  that 
strange  house. 

The  woman  stood  in  the  doorway.  "I  am  sorry  that 
Etienne,  my  brother,  caused  you  to  be  afraid.  He  is  French, 
as  I  am,  and  does  not  speak  English  too  well  so  he  could  not 
explain  to  you  that  the  doctors  would  have  need  of  another 
person  to  help  during  the  operation  on  my  husband.” 

"Your  husband  is  sick?” 

"He  lost  his  sight  when  a  bomb  burst  near  him  during  the 
war.  He  does  not  want  anyone  to  see  him  as  he  is.  All 
summer  we  have  been  hiding  in  this  house  which  Etienne 
has  fixed  to  help  him  find  his  way  easily.” 

"That  is  why  there  are  no  thresholds,  no  sharp  corners, 
and  wallpaper  to  touch  rather  than  to  see?” 

The  woman  nodded  and  then  continued,  "Now  he  sees  a 
little  bit  again  and  the  doctors  think  they  can  help.” 

"Who  is  your  husband?  What  is  his  name?” 

"But,  of  course,  I  have  not  told  you.  He  is  Peter  Mendon.” 
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Nocturne 

Katharine  Gill  3  54 

The  candles  are 
Tale -budded  stalks 
Flowered  in  flame . 

When  Night  comes 
And  the  house  holds  its  breath, 
Fear-struck 
1  reach  in  the  dark 

To  remember . 

There  were  flowers  and  flame  for  me, 
To  enervate, 

To  inflame . 

And  all  the  night  long 
My  tears  have  killed  flowers, 

My  tears  have  killed  flame . 

And  I  will  weep  in  darkness,  then, 

Not  to  scare  the  wan  child  Day, 

With  my  wilted  tatters  of  petals 
And  attars  of  recollection. 
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Vigil  Von  Marias  Himmelfahrt 

Deine  Stimme  spricht: 

Der  Engel  des  Herrn  griisste  Maria,  und  sie 
empfing  den  Heim  ruf  der  ewigen  Liebe. 

Brich  auf,  Seele  Mariens!  die  himmlischen  Boten 
sind  gekommen! 

Sie  wollen  die  Wiege  holen,  in  der  dein  gottliches 
Kind  lag! 

Nun  bette  dich  selbst  auf  dem  Herzen,  darunter  sein 
Leben  erschlummert, 

Nun  schweige  dich  tief  in  die  Hulle,  die  es  so 
zartlich  umborgen! 

Brich  auf,  Seele  Mariens,  brich  auf  in  der  Wiege 
des  Hochstens! 

Wie  wird  dir  geschehen,  Schneereine?  Du  sollst 
gen  Himmelfahren. 

Gertmde  Yon  Le  Fort 
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Vigil  of  M dry’s  Assumption 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord  greeted  Mary  and  she  answered  the 

summons  of  eternal  Love. 

Come  forth,  O  soul  of  Mary!  The  heavenly  messengers 
have  come! 

To  you  they’d  bring  the  cradle  wherein  your  own  Divine 
Son  once  lay. 

Rest  now  upon  that  Heart  which  once  beneath  your  own 
did  beat. 

And  wrap  thyself  beneath  the  mantle  you  once  so  tenderly 
around  Him  wrapped. 

Come,  O  soul  of  Mary,  be  lifted  up  within  the  cradle  of 
the  Most  High  God! 

Why  so  and  how,  you  say,  thou  pure  as  snow? 

Today  thou  to  Heavenly  Home  shalt  go. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Mary  M.  Kelley 
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The  New  Painting 

Barbara  A.  Raftery  ’54 
Characters 

Jane  _  wife 

Bill  _  husband 

Mrs.  Wilson  _  neighbor 

Scene:  The  setting  is  a  dining  room  just  before  dinner . 
Things  have  been  neatly  placed  on  the  table  to  suggest  a 
precise  and  capable  housekeeper.  This  table  is  in  the  center 
of  the  stage.  Left-center  upstage  stands  a  probably  new ,  but 
old-fashioned  looking  buffet  with  a  scarf  and  cut  flowers  on 
top.  There  is  a  window  right-center  upstage  with  plain, 
straight -cut  curtains.  The  room  is  clean  and  well  cared  for, 
conveying  the  impression  of  moderation  and  conventionality 
of  taste.  It  is  without  originality.  There  is  a  door  to  the 
right  through  which  fane  will  enter.  She  is  a  short,  thin 
person,  tied  in  a  starched  apron.  Her  brovm  hair  lies  in  tight, 
set  curls  all  over  her  head.  She  walks  with  a  light  and  quick 
but  determined  step.  Bill  enters  from  the  door  at  the  left 
and  looks  around  while  taking  off  his  coat  and  hat .  He  is 
carrying  a  bundle  wrapped  in  paper  with  yards  of  ribbon . 
He  carries  it  toward  the  kitchen,  door  on  right,  and  grins,  but 
thinking  better  of  it,  slips  it  under  his  coat  which  lies  on  the 
chair.  He  is  evidently  a  man  who  likes  to  plan  surprises.  As 
Jane  enters  from  the  right,  he  kisses  her  affectionately. 

Jane.  Now  look,  I’ve  spilled  the  gravy!  Oh  bother  with 
you!  Seeing  his  offended  expression,  pecks  his  cheek. 

Bill.  Well,  my  dear,  how  are  you  tonight?  Supper  almost 
ready?  Playfully. 
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Jane.  It’s  a  wonder  that  it’s  ready  at  all — Mrs.  Wilson 
spent  so  much  time  gabbing  this  afternoon.  Exits  and  returns 
while  Bill  sits  at  the  table . 

Bill.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  sent  those  flowers  to  Beth  at  the 
hospital  today.  I  bought  them  at  that  new  shop — Brandon’s. 
Nice  little  place. 

Jane.  Sitting  down  and  spooning  out  the  supper .  She  does 
not  let  him  help  himself.  Didn’t  you  buy  them  at  Nick’s 
shop? 

Bill.  No,  it  was  easier  to  get  to  Brandon’s.  On  Church 
Street — you  know — next  to  the  market? 

Jane.  Well,  that  wasn’t  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do. 

Bill.  What  do  you  mean? 

Jane.  Mrs.  Wilson  told  me  that  she  bought  some  flowers 
at  one  of  those  alley  shops  last  week  and  they  were  complete¬ 
ly  wilted  when  she  got  home — not  a  good  flower  in  the 
bunch — I  though  you  were  wiser  than  that,  Bill. 

Bill.  What’s  wrong  with  Brandon’s?  I  didn’t  say  that  it 
was  an  alley  shop.  Maybe  it’s  just  as  good  as  Nick’s  shop. 
Anything  would  drop  dead  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
anyway.  Desperately  trying  to  be  funny ,  but  with  rising 
fury . 

Jane.  Well,  don’t  blame  me  if  the  flowers  are  a  mess  when 
we  go  to  the  hospital.  Humor  going  over  her  head . 

Bill.  Listen,  you’ve  got  nothing  to  base  any  judgment  on 
— damn — why  are  you  so — oh— never  mind — I  decided  that 
I’d  forget  to  quarrel  tonight. 

Jane.  Let’s  change  the  subject,  dear,  although — it  was  an 
unwise  thing  to  do.  By  the  way,  you  know,  Mrs.  Wilson 
hasn’t  been  looking  a  bit  well  lately.  Personally,  I  don’t  think 
that  her  doctor  is  doing  a  thing  for  her.  I  tried  to  convince 
her  that  she  should  go  to  Doctor  Phillips — but  she  wouldn’t 
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listen  to  me.  All  sick  people  seem  to  be  so  stubborn  about 
taking  advice.  If  I  were  she,  I’d  get  a  dependable  doctor, 
wouldn’t  you? 

Bill.  Distracted.  I  suppose  so.  Evidently  remembering 
something  and  suddenly  becoming  alert.  Oh,  I  talked  with 
the  interviewer  for  the  company  today. 

Jane.  You’ve  not  listened  to  a  word  I’ve  said,  dear.  You’ve 
been  staring  at  the  sugarbowl. 

Bill.  Hum?  I  was  just  thinking  about  what  the  man  said. 
Jane.  What  man? 

Bill.  The  interviewer  for  the  company.  I  had  a  talk  with 
him  at  the  office  today. 

Jane.  Do  we  have  to  talk  about  that  subject  again? 

Bill.  But,  dear,  we  have  to  settle  this  thing  sometime,  so 
why  not  now?  Besides,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what 
I’m  going  to  do. 

Jane.  Well,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  given  up  those  wild  ideas 
about  changing  jobs. 

Bill.  On  the  defensive,  trying  to  be  determined.  Oh,  but 
I  didn’t  give  up  the  idea  at  all.  I’ve  definitely  decided  that 
we  should  move  to  Seattle.  Another  offer  for  a  position  like 
this  won’t  turn  up  for  a  lifetime. 

Jane.  Bill! 

Bill.  What’s  the  matter?  Knowing  very  well  what  is  the 
matter. 

Jane.  Bill,  we  can’t! 

Bill.  Defiantly.  Why  not? 

Jane.  Why — why — just  because  this  is  home — and  there 
is  no  other  home — I — we  can’t  move! 

Bill.  I  just  don’t  see  why  not.  Pushing  back  his  chair.  Just 
because  we  live  here  doesn’t  mean  that  we  can’t  live  anywhere 
else.  Really,  what  difference  does  the  name  of  the  city  mean? 
Nothing!  Absolutely  nothing!!  Furious,  then  suddenly 
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milder.  I  have  a  wife  and  you  have  a  husband,  what  ties  us 
to  this  town? 

Jane.  Oh,  Bill,  you’re  not  serious.  What  ties  us  to  this 
place? — Why  is  it  different  here?  I’ll  tell  you  why — because 
all  our  friends  are  here — why  everything  is  here — I  refuse — I 
just  refuse — refuse  to  go — I  tell  you  I  won’t  go.  Voice 
breaking  from  excitement. 

Bill.  Oh  shh.  All  right,  we’ll  discuss  it  later.  Never  mind 
now.  There  is  silence  for  several  minutes  while  Bill  begins 
to  regret  the  sudden  manner  in  which  he  announced  the  news. 
I  didn’t  mean  to  upset  you. 

fane  leaves  the  room  to  bring  in  some  dessert.  As  she  passes 
Bill  she  pats  him. 

Jane.  Let’s  talk  about  it  some  other  time  when  we  both 
feel  better. 

While  fane  is  out  in  the  kitchen ,  Bill  undoes  the  wrapped  box 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  work.  Inside  the  box  is 
a  modernistic  picture  which  is  painted  with  heterogeneous 
colors  in  vague  shapes.  Jane  returns. 

Bill.  You  see,  to  show  my  good  intentions  I  brought  you 
something.  Not  much  of  anything.  I  happened  to  see  it  in 
a  window  and  thought  you  might  like  it.  You  know,  I 
thought  that  it  would  look  nice  in  the  living  room,  but  now 
that  I  look  at  it  again,  I  think  it  would  go  very  well  over 
this  buffet.  T rying  it. 

Jane.  Apathetically.  Oh,  it’s  nice,  Bill — a  little  bright. 
What  is  it  supposed  to  be? 

Bill.  Don’t  you  like  it?  Turning  toward  her. 

Jane.  Hastily  but  not  convincingly.  Oh,  yes,  dear — it’s 
pretty — very  pretty. 

Bill.  Disappointedly  avoiding  the  subject.  Well,  let’s  have 
the  dessert.  I  might  as  well  finish  and  get  some  gardening 
done  while  there’s  still  light  left. 
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fane  becomes  talkative — Bill  lapses  into  moody  silence. 
Jane.  You  remember  Ida  Williams,  don’t  you,  dear.  She 
had  one  little  girl  if  you  recall.  Well,  her  child  is  going  to 
college  next  year  and  do  you  know  she’s  going  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  I  don’t  believe  in  sending  youngsters 
away  like  that.  There’s  so  much  trouble  that  they  can  get 
entangled  in.  Believe  me,  if  I  had  any  children,  they  would 
go  to  school  right  around  here.  It’s  not  worth  all  the  worry — 
oh,  there’s  Mrs.  Wilson  now,  coming  up  the  walk.  I  wonder 
what  she  wants — she  just  left  a  while  ago.  Calling.  Come  in, 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Bill  has  finished  eating  and  goes  out  the  door  to  greet  Mrs. 
Wilson  on  his  way  out  to  the  garden.  They  can  be  heard 
exchanging  greetings  in  the  hall  beyond  the  dining  room. 
Mrs.  Wilson  then  enters. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Why  hello,  dear.  You  must  think  that  I’m 
a  terrible  pest.  But  I  thought  that  you  might  just  like  a  few 
of  these  biscuits  that  I  made.  She  is  a  buxom ,  grey-haired 
lady  unth  an  enthusiastic  pleasantness  about  her  face.  One 
supposes  that  she  loves  to  gossip. 

Jane.  Oh,  thank  you  so  very  much,  Mrs.  Wilson.  It’s  very 
thoughtful  of  you  to  bring  these. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Oh,  what  a  shame  that  you’ve  finished 
supper.  My  goodness,  what  a  pretty  picture.  She  takes 
everything  in  with  one  sweep  of  her  head  although  she  has 
seen  everything  dozens  of  times. 

Jane.  It’s  rather  bright,  don’t  you  think?  But  Bill  has 
rather  extravagant  taste.  You  know,  I  saw  a  picture  that  I 
like  in  Richard’s  Department  Store.  I  think  I’ll  exchange 
this  one.  Whispering.  Don’t  tell  Bill — he’ll  never  notice  if 
we  don’t  mention  it. 

Bill  re-enters. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  My,  you’re  looking  well,  Bill.  Tell  me,  how 
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is  your  work?  Oh  that  reminds  me,  I’ve  been  meaning  to  ask 
you  for  so  long — but  things  slip  my  mind  so  easily  these  days 
— I  must  be  getting  old — Stops  to  take  a  breath .  Are  you 
going  to  accept  that  position  out  of  state  that  you  were 
discussing  so  recently? 

There  is  an  embarrassed  silence  between  husband  and  wife . 
Bill  turns  away,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  pretending  to  look 
for  a  garden  catalogue . 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Oh,  I  do  hope  that  you  won’t  leave  us. 
Bill.  No,  I  guess  we  won’t.  The  offer  wasn’t  much  of 
anything  anyway.  Exits  moodily. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  I  must  run  along  dear,  but  I’m  so  glad  that 
you’re  going  to  stay  with  us,  really — I’m  so  very  glad.  Exit 
Mrs.  Wilson.  Jane  systematically  busies  herself  with  piling 
and  scraping  the  dishes. 

Curtain 

PAIN  IS  MADE  OF  GLASS 
M.  F.  X.  Moloney,  ’54 

Pain  is  made  of  glass,  my  dear, 

It  will  not  bruise  your  sweet  young  skin, 

It  splinters  through  the  blood,  my  dear, 

And  the  sordid  struggles  of  one’s  lifestream 
Sicken  none  but  eyes  within. 

Of  course  insensate  it  will  languish 
In  final  arteries  mercy-drugged, 

Though  you  may  know  the  thorn 
On  a  thin  half -wakened  morn 

Of  trickling  over  well-forgotten  anguish, 

But  never  fear  the  bruise,  my  dear, 

It’s  cut  from  glass  of  heaven-hell  sheer. 
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Editoria  Is 

IS  OBSCURITY  JUSTIFIED  IN  POETRY? 

No 

ObSCURITY,  by  definition,  suggests  a  subject 
which  is  seen  with  difficulty,  a  something  which  is  separated 
from  the  viewer  by  a  clouding  intermediate.  Twentieth 
century  poetry  has  been  more  and  more  frequently  termed 
"obscure,”  the  clouding  intermediate  in  this  case  being  the 
difficult  language,  idiom,  or  symbol  of  the  poet. 

Obscurity  in  modern  poetry  is,  perhaps,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  scientific  Victorian  age.  Psychological  studies  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  subjected  the  emotions 
of  man  to  clinical  analysis  where  they  were  plotted  on  theo¬ 
retical  graphs.  Since  man  has  always  been  intrigued  with 
his  personal  mysteriousness,  a  certain  shame  became  con¬ 
nected  with  these  qualities  which  could  be  so  easily  charted 
and  explained.  It  became  necessary  for  the  poet,  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  his  time,  to  emphasize  the  calculating  powers  of 
man’s  intellect;  to  analyze  in  the  manner  of  his  fellow 
scientist;  and  to  conceal  traces  of  sentimentality  in  wordi¬ 
ness.  The  era  when  a  poet’s  genius  was  judged  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  "feel”  a  certain  situation  disappeared  with 
the  Romantics.  Never  do  we  read  of  a  twentieth  century 
Walter  Landor,  who,  tossing  his  companion  from  a  window, 
wept  bitterly  because  he  had  destroyed  the  violets.  Such 
idiosyncrasies  would  today  be  labelled  ridiculous. 

But  obscurity  in  poetry  can  partially  be  accounted  as  a 
reflection  of  modern  insecurity.  Terrifying  events  have 
precipitated  upon  our  civilization  in  rapid  succession  with¬ 
out  order  or  reason.  The  poet  is,  in  part,  reflecting  humanity’s 
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confusion  and  panic  as  he  jumps  from  one  image  to  another 
without  any  obvious  connection. 

The  rise  of  Communism,  in  which  the  person’s  individual¬ 
ity  was  lost  in  consideration  of  the  state,  was  paralleled  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  new  theory  in  the  poetic  field.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  poet  to  create  a  personal  commu¬ 
nication  with  his  reader.  He  became  untouchable.  His 
experience  alone  was  the  subject  of  his  poetry  and  he  was 
not  required  to  unveil  his  thoughts  before  an  audience. 

With  these  three  probable  causes  of  poetic  obscurity  in 
mind,  it  becomes  easier  to  examine  the  poet’s  justification 
in  using  obscure  language  for  his  medium.  If  the  poet  inten¬ 
tionally  obscures  his  idea  in  order  not  to  appear  sentimental 
or  over-emotional,  then  obscurity  is  for  him  a  falsification 
of  his  poetic  talent.  Obscurity  in  poetry  doubtless  leaves 
room  for  many  lesser  poets  who  conceal  their  lack  of  genius 
in  unintelligibility,  while  the  perplexed  reader  can  only  reply 
with  that  modern  cliche  "'obviously  a  man  of  genius,  but  a 
bit  too  deep  for  me.”  If  the  poet’s  obscurity  is  a  reflection  of 
modern  civilization,  then  he  is  sincere  in  his  effort  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  confusion  and  frustration  of  his  times.  Obscurity 
for  him  becomes  a  genuine  interpretation  of  truth.  As  for 
the  impersonal  element  which  developed  in  poetry — this 
created  a  decided  disadvantage:  a  sort  of  schism  divorced 
the  poet  from  his  reader. 

Obscurity  and  profundity  are  not  synonyms.  The  greatest 
poets  have  produced  the  profoundest  thoughts  with  the  use 
of  a  forceful  but  simple  vocabulary.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  obscure  poetry  is  necessarily  "deep,”  because  words  are 
merely  the  surface  medium  through  which  we  reach  the 
poet’s  thought.  Profound  poetry  need  not  be  obscure,  and  it 
seems  that  obscure  poetry  is  to  be  judged  by  the  sincerity  and 
truth  which  embodies  the  poem.  B.  A.  R. 
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Yes 

Perhaps  in  fifty  years  the  poetry-readers  will  wonder  just 
what  we  found  so  obscure  in  today’s  poetry.  To  many  it 
may  be  pellucid,  that  is,  if  we  have  many  left  reading  poetry 
then.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  loudest  bewailers  of  this 
modern  poetry  that  "you  just  can’t  understand”  are  those 
who  never  pick  up  a  book  of  poems,  it  also  seems  that  the 
number  for  whom  poetry  should  but  does  not  have  signifi¬ 
cance  in  life  is  growing.  Has  poetry  alienated  itself  from 
all  but  the  devotees?  In  fact,  are  poetry-lovers  something 
of  a  Druid  circle  surrounding  an  esoteric  and  very  personal 
sacrifice? 

These  are  real  problems,  but  if  more  people  read  the  poetry 
instead  of  discussing  the  problems,  they  would  lessen  consid¬ 
erably.  That  is  one  reason  why  a  flush  of  simpler,  candid 
types  of  poetry  would  be  welcome — not  because  of  invalidity 
in  sincere  obscure  poetry,  but  to  woo  back  to  the  fold  the 
many  who  have  fled  the  rigors  of  modern  "obscurity.”  The 
habit  of  reading  poetry  must  be  begun  again. 

True,  our  recent  verse  is  complicated  poetry  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  age,  but  now  is  the  time  to  read  it.  In  years  to  come, 
much  of  the  difficulty  will  not  exist.  Readers  will  be  used 
to  such  points  as  compressed  diction,  lack  of  conjunctions, 
somewhat  personal  symbolism,  and  the  interweaving  of  what 
the  poet  and  critic,  Louis  MacNeice,  calls  "Spinoza  and 
cooking  smells”  in  poetry.  But  our  poetry  has  an  urgency 
which  is  gone  after  the  verse  is  familiarized  into  classroom 
legitimacy.  Slipshod  reading  causes  too  much  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  reading  by  those  too  anxious  to  find  in  poetry  merely 
a  playback  of  what  they  already  know  expressed  in  an  apt 
phrase,  a  pretty  sound.  Many  renounce  anything  which 
cannot  patly  be  explained  (preferably  by  someone  else) . 
Mental-muscle  prodding  is  called  perverse  obscurity.  In 
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fact,  the  greatest  barrier  to  today’s  poetry  is  the  natural 
animosity  of  the  human  mind  in  contact  with  what  it  cannot 
shortly  understand. 

As  for  the  actual  difficulties,  they  are  of  various  types. 
There  are  musical  poems  and  surrealistic  poems  which  are 
very  lean  on  thought  content,  anyway.  The  former  kind 
makes  its  chief  impression  by  sound-effects,  and  often 
generates  appreciation  of  word  power  and  imagination. 
This  is  not  inconsiderable  since  many  vocabularies  today  are 
paralyzed  to  words  learned  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  Louis 
MacNeice  classes  "Kubla  Khan”  here. 

Surrealistic  poems  tend  toward  single  phrases  strung 
irrelevantly  together.  They  make  little  pretense  of  cohesion, 
and  are  only  communicative  through  the  effects  of  phrases 
showing  usually  a  state  of  mind  or  attitude.  Both  these  types 
are  limited  in  their  probably-intended  scope. 

At  least  three  common  kinds  of  difficulty  can  appear  in 
the  more  complete  type  ordinarily  meant  by  "poetry”.  The 
first  is  that  which  most  quickly  disappears  with  time:  the 
new  devices  which  each  poetic  age  adopts  to  express  its 
ideas  and  differentiate  itself  from  the  previous  generation’s 
poetry.  (Something  always  seems  to  be  hopelessly  wrong 
with  the  previous  generation.)  In  modern  poetry,  free 
verse  or  seemingly  unregulated  schemes  of  rime  and  meter 
have  their  followers.  Other  poets  pare  their  explanatory 
transitions  from  thought  to  thought  and  conjunctions  in 
general  to  the  minimum.  To  many  of  the  poets,  the  old  order 
hath  changed  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  poetry  and  poetic 
language  is  concerned.  They  try  to  be  intense,  intellectual, 
startling,  instead  of  pretty,  emotional,  and  endearing.  This 
can  lead  to  a  strictured  leaning  away  from  "poesy”  and  tra¬ 
ditionally  poetic  subjects,  and  an  unemotionality  that  is 
sometimes  deadening. 
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Rather  personal  symbolism  can  be  another  difficulty.  A 
poet  cannot  use  exclusively  personal  symbols  which  would 
mean  nothing,  literally  or  coimotatively,  to  anyone  but 
himself  and  only  a  few  people  who  may  have  read  the  book 
or  shared  the  particular  experience  he  draws  from.  It 
would  add  up  to  an  esoteric  expression  in  poetic  terms,  and  is 
invalid  poetry.  However,  he  can  use  unusual  symbols,  not 
immediately  understood,  but  whose  meaning  is  in  the  poem. 
The  line  between  these  two  is  sometimes  thin. 

The  poet  can  also  raise  a  hurdle  by  arranging  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  poem  to  correspond  to  the  subject  matter.  To 
indicate  complexity  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  may 
phrase  the  poem  chaotically.  This  is  legitimate  and  effective 
if  successful  method,  but  dangerous  lest  it  go  to  extremes. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  methods  can  be  present  in  one 
poem,  but  they  are  not  there  to  thwart  communication.  If 
so,  modern  poetry  would  be  a  guild  of  specialists  systemati¬ 
cally  talking  to  themselves.  In  the  parturition  of  a  poem,  the 
poet  must  often  discard  the  easily-understood  phrase  for  one 
of  greater  sound  value  or  over-all  fitness  for  the  poem. 
Because  of  its  subtlety,  this  type  of  poetry  has  infinite 
possibilities  for  underlying  or  implied  meanings,  originality, 
thought  provocation,  and  enlarging  the  reader’s  own  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Understanding  it  is  largely  habit,  being  accustomed 
to  the  heightened  language,  reading  carefully. 

Unfortunately,  this  type  of  poetry  could  easily  lapse  into 
introversion.  Poets  and  readers  could  forget  that  a  poem 
need  not  require  multiple  readings  to  be  good  (obscurity  as 
an  end  in  itself).  Then  every  good  poem  would  have  to  be 
a  skein  to  unravel,  and  understanding  of  poetry  always  an 
intellectual  feat  in  addition  to  an  enrichment  and  broadening 
of  human  experience.  Also,  the  irrevocable  second-raters 
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of  every  poetic  age  are  ill-equipped  for  this  special  type  of 
poetry,  and  in  trying  to  be  deep,  are  muddy. 

"The  enlightened  reader  of  poetry”  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  judge  of  whether  a  poem  is  too  obscure.  In  our  opinion, 
the  enlightened  reader  is  also  one  who  can  read  a  poem  with¬ 
out  totally  understanding  it,  and  still  count  it  a  success.  He 
can  take  from  the  poem  appreciation  of  its  other  elements: 
beauty  of  sound,  of  observation,  tangential  glimpses  into  a 
poet’s  meaning,  pungency  of  individual  phrases.  He  attunes 
himself  to  many  poets,  discovers  a  startling  affinity  with  a 
few.  Most  important:  he  does  not  have  to  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  reading  poetry.  M.  F.  X.  M. 

VENTURE 

Thelma  M.  Jamieson  ’54 

Once  I  fled  gray  shadows 
And  trembling  touched  sun-gold, 

Oh,  shadows  had  been  warm  enough, 

But  lo,  this  light  was  cold; 

Well,  warmth  might  come  anon 
And  this  was  freedom’s  shore — 

Beat  wings  unbent  incredulous, 

Unbent  but  could  not  soar . 

In  wild  desire  I  sued  then, 

And  shadows  keened  the  loss 
Of  one  who  could  not  reach  the  sun 
To  see  the  gold  was  dross; 

Hooded  joys  had  come  to  plead 
And  stayed  to  motirn  the  grave 
Of  one  who  came  to  capture  kings, 

And  stayed  to  die  a  slave. 
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Triumph  and  Tragedy 

Elizabeth  A.  Marley,  ’5  5 

A  MAN  and  his  philosophy  cannot  exist  inde¬ 
pendently  unless  the  man  be  a  fool  and  without  a  philosophy. 
In  a  writer  this  is  perhaps  more  clearly  evident  than  in  the 
ordinary  man.  Into  his  work  the  writer  necessarily  injects 
himself,  for  his  characters  must  live  according  to  or  defy 
some  creed  known  to  them,  and  this  must  be  given  to  them 
by  the  author.  The  author  here  concerned  is  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way,  or  Mr.  Papa,  as  he  is  called  by  his  friends. 

The  philosophy  of  Hemingway  is  neither  original  nor 
unusual.  Rather  it  is  sad;  sad  because  it  makes  of  man  a  mere 
tumbleweed,  tossed  about  on  the  plains  of  life  by  forces 
beyond  his  control.  Hemingway’s  whole  life  story  is  built 
around  this  theme,  that  is,  belief  in  brutal  forces  of  nature 
which  are  capable  of  shredding  a  man  or  his  dreams  to  rib¬ 
bons,  whether  these  forces  be  in  the  form  of  sharks,  lions, 
or  men. 

Actions  resulting  from  these  tenets  are  considered  brave 
by  Malcolm  Crowley,  whereas  Gertrude  Stein  and  Sherwood 
Anderson  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  yellow.1 

Neither  opinion  is  correct  because: 

...  a  nerveless  bravery  without  thought  of  reverse 

possibility,  however  fair  to  see,  is  hardly  the  subject  for 

praise  or  blame.2 

Mr.  Papa  is  merely  a  devotee  of  action  for  action’s  sake, 
whether  it  is  big  game  hunting,  deep  sea  fishing,  or  war  cor- 

1Gertrude  Stein,  "Hemingway  in  Paris,”  Ernest  Hemingway:  The 
Man  and  His  Works,  ed.  John  K.  M.  McCaffery  (New  York:  The  World 
Publishing  Company,  1950),  p.  29. 

2lbid.,  Lincoln  Kirstein,  "The  Canon  of  Death,”  p.  61. 
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responding.  As  to  the  latter,  he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of 
a  war  as  if  it  were  his  first  love,  and  by  his  exploits  of  daring, 
showed  to  her  that  he  was  brave.  However,  it  was  not 
bravery  that  accomplished  his  war  deeds.  It  was  not  bravery 
that  made  him  sit  in  a  farmhouse  on  the  front  lines,  a  tommy- 
gun  in  his  lap,  calmly  reading  a  pocket  magazine  at  4:00 
A.M.  Nor  was  it  bravery  that  kept  him  sitting  broad-back 
to  an  open  window  of  the  same  farmhouse  when  enemy  tanks 
began  shooting  off  all  around  and  everyone  else  dived  for  the 
floor.* 3  It  was  simply  an  expression  of  his  determinism,  the 
'Til  die  when  my  number’s  up,  and  nothing  I  do  can  forestall 
or  hasten  its  arrival”  theorem. 

The  whole  theorem  is  derived  from  a  lack  of  spiritual 
values,  more  specifically  a  lack  of  belief  in  the  free  will  of 
man.  To  Mr.  Hemingway: 

".  .  .  life  has  no  mercy,  life  relentlessly  and  steadily 
drives  the  weak  into  an  impasse,  turning  the  pose  of 
the  stoic  into  the  lie  down  and  have  it  torpor  of  the  giant 
Ole  Anderson  with  his  hopeless  There  ain’t  anything 
to  do  now’.”4 

Gilbert  Highet  has  the  right  idea  when  he  describes  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  work  as  building  up  to  a  tremendous  goal,  success 
being  achieved,  but  the  hero  losing  in  the  end  by  being 
deprived  of  the  victory,  the  prize,  or  life  itself.5 

One  example  of  this  constant  pattern  is  "The  Killers”.6 

Nick  Adams  is  peacefully  having  his  supper  at  the 
local  lunch  counter  in  a  small  town  outside  Chicago, 
when  two  strangers  come  in  and  order.  After  making 

sIbid.,  John  Groth,  "A  Note  on  Ernest  Hemingway,”  p.  21-22. 

Hbid.,  J.  Kashkeen,  "Ernest  Hemingway,  A  Tragedy  of  Craftman- 

ship,”  p.  82. 

5Gilbert  Highet,  Harper’s  Magazine,  CCV  (October,  1952),  p.  102. 

6Ernest  Hemingway,  "The  Killers,”  Modern  American  Prose,  ed.  Carl 
Van  Doren  (New  York:  The  Literary  Guild,  1934),  p.  622. 
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many  and  varied  flip  remarks  to  both  Nick  and  George, 
the  counterman,  the  two  men  inform  them  that  they  are 
waiting  for  Ole  Anderson  to  come  so  they  can  kill  him. 
After  this  little  tidbit  of  information,  one  man  takes 
Nick  into  the  kitchen  and  there  ties  him  up  along  with 
Sam,  the  colored  cook,  while  the  other  stands  watch 
with  George.  They  wait  and  wait  but  Ole  doesn’t  show 
up  to  have  his  supper  as  he  ordinarily  does.  Finally  the 
men  give  up  and  leave.  After  George  unties  him,  Nick 
rushes  to  Anderson’s  rooming  house  to  warn  him,  only 
to  find  he  already  knows  the  men  are  after  him  and  is 
now  trying  to  get  up  enough  courage  to  go  out  to  be 
killed  since  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Ole  thought  he  had  escaped  from  the  Chicago  mobsters 
only  to  find  out  no  one  escapes  from  them  for  long.  Whether 
or  not  the  gangsters  ever  do  kill  him  is  unimportant  because 
his  passive  anticipation  has  already  killed  him. 

Hemingway’s  latest  work  presents  another  case  in  point. 
Santiago,  the  "old  man”,7  represents  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  Hemingway  character,  the  universal  man. 

Once  the  champion  fisherman  at  the  docks,  Santiago 
is  now  old  and  luckless.  For  eighty-four  days  he  has 
fished  without  a  catch  and  now  everybody  laughs  at 
him.  One  morning  he  goes  out  very  far,  his  fish  bites  and 
while  attempting  to  get  away,  pulls  his  little  skiff  far 
out  into  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  three  days  the  old  man 
holds  on  until  finally  the  fish  gives  up  and  he  kills  it,  the 
biggest  fish  he  has  ever  seen  or  heard  about,  so  big  in 
fact,  that  it  won’t  fit  in  the  boat  and  therefore  he  has  to 
tie  it  to  the  side.  This  done,  he  sets  sail  for  home  and 
then  the  inevitable  happens.  The  blood  of  the  fish  on 
the  water  brings  the  sharks,  too  many  for  Santiago  to 
kill  all.  By  the  time  he  reaches  the  docks,  only  a  skeleton 

7Ernest  Hemingway,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1952). 
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of  his  prize  is  left.  The  explanation  he  gives  the  boy 
the  next  day  is  a  simple  one,  he  just  went  out  too  far. 

Again  the  all-important  goal  was  achieved  and  lost,  again 
a  distillation  of  Hemingway  philosophy,  perhaps  the  best 
one  yet. 

Thus,  the  improper  focusing  of  the  Hemingway  camera 
on  life  gives  a  series  of  masterpieces  in  dejection,  whose  theme 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  parody  on  the  Hail  Mary  given  by 
the  Mexican  waiter  in  "A  Clean  Well  Lighted  Place.”  "Hail 
nada,  full  of  nada,  nada  is  with  thee,”8  which  translated 
means,  "Hail  nothing,  full  of  nothing.  .  .  .” 


BOTTICELLI’S  PRIMAVERA 
(The  Name  of  Happiness) 

Helen  M.  Hennessy  ’54 

Come  tbrotigh  the  green  of  u/illow  trees, 

There  will  be  jonquils  to  brush  my  hem; 

See,  there  are  robin’s  wings;  the  bees 
Follow  to  flower  and  sway  the  stem. 

Here,  and  before  us  within  the  wood, 

Fingers  the  soft  and  silent  spring, 

J ack-in-the -pulpit’ s  hidden  hood 
Shines  in  the  shade  with  a  toadstool  ring. 

How  from  the  world  can  I  hide  my  tears 
When  Frimavera  in  springtime  dress 
Plucks  me  the  leaf  of  the  april  years, 

And  tells  me  the  name  of  happiness? 

8Maxwell  Geismar,  "You  Could  Always  Come  Back,”  McCaffery, 
op.  cit.y  p.  170. 
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The  Bad  Year 

M.  F.  X.  Moloney  ’54 


jAlND  THEN,  finally  it  was  3:30.  Miss  Spencer 
glanced  sharply  at  the  clock,  and  cracked  her  glasses  onto 
the  desk.  Drucie  watched  her  guardedly,  wondering  for  the 
hundredth  time  why  they  never  broke,  and  she  waited. 
Sometimes  the  schoolbell  annoyed  Miss  Spencer,  and  she 
would  snap,  "Oh  no,  lords  and  ladies,  not  yet.”  She  would 
talk  then,  endlessly,  in  a  low  urgent  purr,  squinting  intently 
from  the  first  row  to  the  sixth,  though  all  she  might  say  was, 
"It’s  quite  chilly  today,  do  dress  warmly — ”  Safe  behind 
her  raised  desk  cover,  Drucie  had  mouthed,  "I-hate-you-Miss- 
Spencer  I-hate-you  Miss-Spencer  I-hate-you  I-hate-you,” 
ten  times  already  since  the  bell  rang.  All  around  her  they 
listened  to  the  other  eighth  grade  class  bursting  from  their 
room  across  the  hall,  listened  and  waited,  listened  and  watched 
Miss  Spencer,  guardedly. 

"Go  class.” 

They  bolted  for  their  cloakroom,  their  windowless  oblong, 
pronged  with  curled  hooks,  smelling  always  of  wet  wool. 
Giggles  were  stifled  against  coat  sleeves  when  Miss  Spencer 
came  tap-tapping  her  ruler  on  the  chalk  ledge  outside,  and 
again  when  they  all  stood  waiting  for  Jane  Schulzer  strug¬ 
gling  with  her  rubbers.  At  last,  they  filed  two  by  two  out 
the  door. 

"Drucilla!” 

She  hated  the  way  Miss  Spencer  seemed  to  suppress  laugh¬ 
ter  when  she  said  her  name,  said  it  so  that  it  somehow 
rhymed  with  "juicily,”  and  everybody  laughed.  She  waited 
till  the  rest  were  far  down  the  corridor,  and  then  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  room. 
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"What.” 

"Not-t  what-t,  dear,  it’s  'yes,  Miss  Spencer.5  55 

She  was  silent. 

"Drucilla,  really,  if  you  resist  everything  I  try — ” 

She  started  now,  the  same  words,  the  same  drumming 
fingers  as  last  week,  as  every  week  since  the  afternoon  she 
had  laughed  as  Miss  Spencer  read  some  poems.  They  say  she 
always  had  one  every  year  that  she  hated  anyway.  The  girl 
felt  her  stomach  lurching,  the  blood  rushing  to  her  face,  and 
she  pushed  the  woman's  drone  far  beyond  the  range  of 
hearing. 

Really,  yes  really,  Miss  Spencer's  feet  were  strange — 

"Of  course  I  realize  your  home  life — er — leaves  much 
to  be  desired.” 

Strange,  that's  just  what  they  were,  long  like  a  garden 
spade,  and  the  shoes  were  strange,  too,  a  dark  red,  why  almost 
like  that  beautiful — that  passionate  tree  on  Mozart  Street. 
What  very  strange  shoes  for  a  Miss  Spencer  to  be  wearing. 
Such  endings  for  Miss  Spencer's  columny,  shapeless  legs  with 
their  little  hairs  spiking  out  through  her  stockings.  Yes, 
that's  it,  columny  and  shapeless.  Fine  words,  she  must  re¬ 
member  them,  and  the  spade  too,  she  must — 

Miss  Spencer  had  taken  the  long  breath  that  meant  she 
was  finished. 

Staring  straight  at  the  under  part  of  Miss  Spencer's  chin, 
Drucie  swallowed  and  mumbled  once  again,  "Thank  you, 
Miss  Spencer.  I  will  try  to  be  in  time,  and  look  attentive, 
and — uh — ” 

"Yes,  yes.” 

"I — I  will,  I'll  try  to — to  look  a  little — cleaner.” 

"Good.”  She  was  moving  around  the  room,  closing  win¬ 
dows,  talking,  talking,  "And  do  try  to  develop  some  feeling 
.  .  .  not  so  lumpish  I  mean.  You  know — ” 
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The  girl  was  gone. 

Three  flights  down  she  walked,  slowly,  two  feet  on  a  step, 
far  down  into  the  darkened  basement’s  girl’s  room.  There, 
pressed  against  the  damp  yellow  wall,  she  counted  all  the 
cubicles  and  read  the  carvings  in  the  doors  numbly,  out  loud, 
waiting  until  she  would  cry.  She  did  so,  loudly,  with  few 
tears,  without  breath,  and  when  she  finished  her  body  shook, 
and  the  perspiration  marks  of  her  hands  stained  the  cold  wall. 
With  sheaves  of  paper  toweling  she  bathed  her  face  and  star¬ 
ing  down  at  herself  began  to  scrub,  first  her  arms,  then  her 
neck,  though  she  was  not  dirty  really  except  for  some  ink 
spots  and  things.  She  unrolled  more  paper  but  it  got  soggy 
and  rolled  into  balls,  so  she  walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 
room  and  looked  out  the  ground-level  window.  For  a  long 
time  she  looked  out  at  the  black-tarred  school  yard  and  she 
thought  of  nothing. 

Outside  the  wind  was  jagged.  It  tore  the  shredded  election 
bills  from  the  brick  walls,  and  bore  around  the  ashcans,  and 
howled  down  through  the  skinny  alleys.  Drucie  shuffled 
along  Prentiss  Street  with  her  hands  in  her  sleeves,  Chinaman¬ 
like,  till  she  came  to  Mischer’s  Drug.  They  had  a  whole  new 
display  with  boxes  of  candy  in  rows  close  to  the  window; 
the  chocolates  were  getting  rather  whitish  now,  and  in  every 
box  were  two  red  cherries,  like  eyes,  rows  and  rows  of  eyes. 
Still  she  thought  it  was  pretty  smart.  She  knew  Mrs.  Baxt 
for  one  would  look  and  drool  so  much  she  would  probably 
go  in  and  buy  some.  Pretty  smart. 

If  she  could  just  peer  around  that  Chesterfield  sign  in  the 
window’s  corner  she  could  see  them,  yes,  there  they  were,  the 
whole  high  school  crowd,  and  Maria  MacDonald  in  that 
skirt  that  cost  eight  dollars  at  Winslow’s;  Maria  could  work 
in  the  Five  and  Ten  now. 
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Briefly,  Drucie  wondered  what  would  happen  if  she  burst 
into  the  drugstore  and  shouted,  "Hi,  gang!”  the  way  they 
do  in  books,  or  even  worse,  if  she  went  in  and  started  dancing 
all  over  the  tables  and  singing  "The  Italian  Street  Song”  like 
Jane  Powell  did  in  the  movies.  The  idea  did  not  make  her 
laugh.  Suddenly  she  licked  her  finger  and  streaked  it  across 
Mischer’s  window,  and  kept  on  running,  stamping  her  feet 
hard  on  the  pavement  until  they  burned  when  she  got  to  the 
Trade-In  Shop. 

Sometimes  nice  dresses  and  suits  sagged  from  their  window 
hangers  though  it  always  made  Drucie  wonder  to  see  how 
many  more  women’s  things  than  men’s  were  hung  there. 
Today  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  spotted  the  new  dress 
crumpled  in  the  corner:  the  smell  of  bread  from  the  Bake- 
Rite  was  so  strong.  Of  course,  her  mother  was  always  having 
fights  with  the  counter  girl,  but  Drucie  thought  it  didn’t 
affect  the  smell  any  so  she  breathed  it  in  till  the  cold  air  hurt 
her  nostrils  and  she  had  to  breathe  through  her  mouth. 

The  new  dress  was  Mama’s.  Right  away  she  remembered 
it,  the  dress  and  the  night  her  sister  brought  it  home  from 
town.  The  Gas  Company  paid  pretty  well;  the  dress  was 
good.  Marna  had  twirled  around  the  living  room  that  night, 
warm  September  night,  and  their  mother  smiled — and,  yes 
their  father  too.  It  had  been  one  of  the  nights  he  was  home. 
Everyone  had  smiled. 

Propped  against  the  green-yellow  window,  Drucie  was 
sorry  her  sister  had  to  sell  dresses  to  the  Trade-In,  but  when 
she  had  married  Herb  everyone  knew  she  wouldn’t  have 
much,  and  she  had  gotten  so  fat  since  Jamie  came,  and,  well, 
they  never  saw  her  much  now  anyway.  Still,  it  was  a  pretty 
dress,  the  nice  plummy  red  color,  like  jelly,  or — or  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  like  Miss  Spencer’s  shoes.  She  wheeled  sharply,  and 
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searched  the  sidewalks  for  a  child,  a  toy,  anything,  but  it 
was  no  use.  It  had  been  put  off  all  afternoon  since  she  left 
school,  and  now  she  stood  there.  She  stood  on  deserted 
Prentiss  Street  where  darkness  came  early,  and  she  felt  Miss 
Spencer  down  to  her  fingertips. 

A  long  time  she  stood,  then  walked  and  leaned  hard  against 
a  telephone  pole.  There  were  round  holes  on  the  side  of  the 
pole.  It  was  really  very  odd — they  were  just  like  mouths. 
She  paused  a  moment,  then  began  to  talk  dully  into  one  of 
these. 

"I  guess  I  should  be  in  the  crazy  house  for  this,  but  my 
name  is  Drucie  Trask,  and  this  afternoon,  this  very  after¬ 
noon  of  my  life,  Miss  Spencer  said  I  wasn’t  clean  again,  and  I 
am;  she  said  I  wasn’t  clean,  I  wasn’t  clean,  I  wasn’t  clean,  I 
wasn’t  clean,  I  wasn’t  clean  .  .  .” 

She  said  the  words  till  they  were  foreign  and  meaningless. 

"And  now  when  I  go  home  my  mother  will  be  there  and 
she’ll  be  mad.  She’s  always  mad.  Sometimes  she  brings  me 
things,  and  says  she  loves  me  so  much  and  won’t  be  cross 
anymore,  but  there’s  no  one  anyplace,  who’ll  ever  listen  to 
me.  There’s  no  one.” 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  remembered.  It  was  Wednesday. 
It  was  Wednesday!  And  her  mother  was  shopping.  There 
was  still  time,  plenty  of  time.  So  long  since  she  had  done  it 
she  had  almost  forgotten.  Of  course  there  was  still  time! 

In  the  flat  the  beds  were  unmade.  The  dishes  lay  still  in 
the  oily  water  where  she  had  left  them,  but  she  streaked  for 
the  living  room,  shivering  with  excitement.  The  record  lay 
hidden  behind  the  others.  "Intermezzo”  it  was  called.  Her 
mother  had  seen  the  Bergman  picture  with  her  father  years 
ago,  but  she  hated  the  music  now,  and  thought  the  record 
long  broken  or  lost.  First  Drucie  put  on  the  other  side,  soft 
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tinkly  music  she  called  "Prelude,”  mostly  because  she  always 
played  it  first,  but  she  liked  the  slippery  sound  of  the  word 
too.  While  the  "Prelude”  played  she  hurried  into  the  hall 
to  move  the  Guthrie’s  carriage  down;  the  baby  had  spilled 
milk  and  the  sour  smell  from  the  coverlet  filled  the  flats. 
She  slammed  the  door — yes  it  was  gone.  From  the  back  of 
the  lowest  bureau  drawer  she  drew  carefully,  gently,  her 
things;  the  silver  ribbon  from  the  old  candy  box  swept  her 
hair  back  and  she  crisscrossed  it  along  the  top  of  her  head. 
The  piece  of  satin  now,  the  creamy  satin  from  Mama’s  wed¬ 
ding  dress  she  lay  across  her  shoulders  and  fastened  under¬ 
neath  with  a  safety  pin.  Now.  Now,  she  turned  the  record 
over. 

The  music  slid  around  her  and  filled  her  with  a  softness. 
She  knelt  on  the  couch,  eyes  closed,  swaying  her  arms  gently. 
As  always,  she  felt  herself  moving  in  some  sort  of  cold  green 
water;  she  was  floating  up  through  a  small  sea,  trailing  skirts 
of  white  chiffon,  floating  up  toward  glittering  wind,  and 
sinking  far  down  then  to  pale  gold  ridges.  Far  across  a  glassy 
sea  until  she  stopped,  suspended,  with  the  ocean  streaming 
through  her  fingers.  It  was  always  the  same,  up,  down, 
around,  stop — cool — clean.  .  .  . 

The  record  was  over.  She  fell  back  on  the  couch  thinking 
of  things  far  beyond  these  tiresome  years,  tracing  the  thin 
ceiling  cracks  like  map  routes.  Someday  she  would  walk 
from  some  dark  wood  onto  an  ivory  beach,  with  water  like  a 
jade  ring.  She  would  remember  the  dream  and  all  of  Prentiss 
Street  would  be  a  blur.  Next  year  when  she  could  use  the 
big  room  at  the  Library  excited  her  almost  as  much  as  the 
sea  far  beyond.  It  would  be  high  school  then  when  she  could 
work  in  the  Five  and  Dime,  and  that  was  good  too.  She  put 
the  record  back  behind  the  others.  She  walked  quickly  into 
the  kitchen  to  start  supper. 
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The  Plighted  Troth 

Marian  Connor  ’54 

Walk  lightly  hand  in  hand 
Coolly ,  love ,  in  peace  now , 

For  I  will  weep  large  tears ,  dear, 

If  you  question  with  a  word 
My  constant  heart. 

( But  in  dark  nights  the  pixies  come 
And  light  little  fires  in  my  head, 

And  twist  the  thin,  gray  heart-ropes  tight 
To  play  fantastic  tunes — 

Then  do  I  listen  with  my  gypsy  ear 
As  breath  slides  over  the  dry  tongue 
That  will  not  pray 
Lcmg  after  grave  gray  morning 
Dtdls  the  bright  red  song.) 

Walk  lightly  hand  in  hand 
Coolly,  love,  in  peace  now, 

And  I  will  tell  you  constant  lovers ’  tales 
As  we  walk, 

Oh,  my  true  love. 
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Fetch  Me  the  Building  Blocks  so 
that  I  Can  See  Your  Soul 


Katharine  Gill,  ’54 

Not  long  ago  we  went  to  a  dollplay  at  Harvard  University. 
For  the  uninitiated  we  must  explain  that  these  dollplays  are 
experiments  in  child  psychology  which  Harvard’s  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  is  conducting,  and  that  they  are  far 
more  scientific  than  might  be  imagined.  The  basic  notion 
is  one  with  which  many  lay  persons  are  familiar:  that  a 
young  child  given  a  dollhouse  and  a  family  of  dolls  will 
play  in  a  projective  way;  that  is,  in  his  play  he  will  reveal 
his  personality.  We  had  heard  much  of  esoteric  goings-on 
at  dollplays,  from  students  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  converse  of  traumas. 

Palfrey  House  turned  out  to  be  an  unprepossessing  yellow 
structure  located  on  a  mound  of  mud  behind  the  Cyclotron. 
Doctor  Edgar  L.  Lowell,  head  of  the  Institute,  was  standing 
on  the  front  porch  meditatively  smoking  a  pipe. 

"Are  we  early?”  we  called,  as  we  made  our  way  through 
the  bicycles  of  the  boys  in  the  Cyclotron. 

"Come  on  in,”  said  Doctor  Lowell,  in  a  curiously  boyish 
and  charming  voice.  "They’ve  already  started.  Mother 
fouled  things.  When  we  say  we  want  them  at  three,  we 
expect  them  at  quarter  past.” 
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''Oh/’  we  said,  following  him  into  the  observation  cham¬ 
ber,  which  was  a  long  dark  closet  with  a  window  along  one 
wall.  "Please  don’t  show  yourself  if  the  child  comes  into 
the  hall,”  he  warned.  We  promised  to  be  quiet  and  Doctor 
Lowell  left,  closing  the  door  silently.  In  the  window  to  the 
nursery  we  saw  a  little  boy  of  perhaps  four,  sitting  on  the 
floor  beside  a  young  blond  very  handsome  man,  and  playing 
with  a  large  box  partitioned  into  a  house.  Obviously,  we 
could  not  be  seen,  since  the  little  boy  was  looking  straight 
at  us  as  he  talked. 

"Whatcha  gonna  do  now,  Tony?”  the  young  man  in¬ 
quired,  in  a  low  seductive  tone  that  the  loudspeakers  made 
reverberative. 

"Gonna  play  in  the  kitchen,”  Tony  said,  and  crawled  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  box.  After  he  had  settled  the  kitchen 
table  with  chairs  around  it,  he  explained,  "Now  the  family’s 
gonna  eat  their  supper.” 

"Oh,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  and 
loving  understanding,  and  peered  over  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Tony  put  some  little  wooden  dolls  in  the  chairs, 
the  Mother  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  baby  on  the  Mother’s 
left,  a  little  boy  on  her  right,  with  the  Daddy  squeezed  in 
beside  him,  and  the  little  girl  at  the  foot. 

"Why  do  they  sit  that  way,  Tony?”  the  young  man  said. 

"Baby  has  to  be  helped,”  said  Tony. 

"Oh,”  said  the  young  man,  and  watched  as  Tony  looked 
at  the  family  with  a  pleased  expression.  Suddenly  Tony 
looked  up,  grinning  brilliantly  and  wetly,  picked  up  the 
family,  and  walked  them  over  the  walls  to  the  bathroom. 

"Oh,  whatcha  gonna  do,  Tony?”  said  the  young  man. 

"They’re  all  gonna  take  their  baths,”  said  Tony,  and 
threw  the  dolls  in  a  heap  into  the  tub. 
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"Oh,”  said  the  young  man.  "Whatcha  gonna  do  now?” 

"I’m  going  home,”  replied  Tony.  There  was  a  moment 
in  which  they  measured  each  other.  Then,  "I  wanna  go 
home,”  said  Tony.  He  stood  up,  glanced  around  uncertainly, 
and  went  over  to  the  window. 

"Can’t  I  see  you  play  some  more?”  said  the  young  man. 

Tony  shook  his  head,  grinning  disarmingly. 

"All  right,  Tony,”  said  the  young  man,  and  rose.  "We’ll 
go  and  get  your  mother  and  then  we’ll  have  some  cookies.” 
They  went  out  smiling  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

Doctor  Lowell  reappeared,  with  a  schoolteacher.  "What 
did  you  think  of  it?”  he  said  to  us,  smoking  his  pipe  affably. 

"Wonderful!”  we  murmured. 

"We  do  our  work,”  said  Doctor  Lowell,  giving  us  an 
engaging  smile  which  we  reciprocated.  He  beamed  as  he 
looked  into  the  nursery.  "Where  are  you  from?”  he  asked 
the  teacher. 

"I’m  from  Nova  Scotia,”  the  teacher  said. 

"Oh,”  said  Doctor  Lowell.  "I  was  up  there  doing  work 
with  some  French-Canadian  children.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun 
up  there.” 

"Do  you  think,”  said  the  schoolteacher,  "there  is  any 
difference  between  Canadian  and  American  children?” 

"Well,  I  can’t  say,”  said  Doctor  Lowell.  "The  parents  of 
the  children  I  was  working  with  were  fishermen  and  I  guess 
the  children  weren’t  used  to  their  daddies’  playing  with 
them.”  He  added,  "That  was  on  the  coast.” 

"Have  you  seen  the  Canadian  mountains?”  the  school¬ 
teacher  beamed. 

"Well,  we  were  working  with  some  children  of  miners,” 
he  said. 

"The  countryside!”  she  exclaimed. 
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By  this  time  Tony  and  the  young  man  were  back  and 
had  settled  down  to  work. 

The  young  man  asked  softly,  "Whatcha  gonna  do,  Tony?” 

Tony  apathetically  put  the  dolls  to  bed.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  picked  up  the  kitchen  table  and  tried  to  stuff  it 
up  the  young  men’s  sleeve.  He  giggled  and  ran  the  table 
through  the  young  man’s  crew  cut. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Doctor  Lowell,  as 
we  headed  towards  the  door. 

"Gotta  take  another  look  through  our  John  Dewey,”  we 
replied. 


AUTUMN  MOON-MADNESS 
Ann  T.  Flynn ,  y56 

A  great  white  berry 

On  a  pewter  platter . 
Chiseled  pure.  High  Above. 

I  strain  to  grasp 
its  ivory  fire. 

1  sink.  Exhausted.  Cold. 
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Night  Song 

Margaret  J.  Christie  9  54 

Along  the  lonesome  beach 
A  symphony  is  sung 
Of  melodies  that  reach 
To  ivhere  the  stars  are  hung. 

The  rolling  white-capped  wave 
Beats  echoes  to  the  shore 
Whispering  to  its  grave 
Along  the  sandy  floor. 

The  dunes  in  aivesome  sighs 
Plead  to  persistent  tides 
And  marshes  harmonize 
While  the  moon  coyly  hides. 

Then ,  peeping  from  a  cloud 
It  dances  on  the  sea 
And  whisks  the  song  aloud 
Into  eternity. 
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Life  Among  the  Savages.  By  Shirley  Jackson.  New  York: 

Farrar,  Straus,  &  Young,  1953. 

Miss  Shirley  Jackson  (Mrs.  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman)  had 
arrived  at  the  hospital  to  have  her  third  child — immediately. 

The  desk  clerk  said  efficiently,  "Age?  Sex?  Occupation?” 

"Writer,”  said  Shirley  Jackson. 

"Housewife,”  said  clerk. 

"Writer.” 

"I’ll  just  put  down  housewife,”  said  clerk.  "Husband’s 
name,  occupation?” 

"Just  put  down  housewife,”  answered  Miss  Jackson,  and 
a  short  while  later  gave  birth  to  Sally,  sister  to  Laurie  and 
Jannie. 

In  spite  of  the  clerk’s  skepticism,  Miss  Jackson  must  be 
called  at  least  "a  writer.”  Actually,  she  is  one  of  America’s 
best  known  young  prose-writers,  with  such  books  as  Hangs - 
aman  and  The  Lottery  to  her  credit.  Even  without  her 
serious  work,  Miss  Jackson  should  have  some  sort  of  award 
for  producing  a  fresh,  readable  book  in  the  now  hackneyed 
genre  of  family  account. 

It  has  become  the  custom  to  represent  one’s  family  as  one 
step  removed  from  lunacy,  characters  all,  hurtling  around 
with  hectic  disregard  for  life  and  limb.  It  seems  to  be  the 
way  for  reinforcing  one’s  personal  identity.  The  result  has 
been  a  series  of  rather  strained  efforts  concerned  with  rather 
artificial  people. 

Miss  Jackson’s  book  is  hardly  about  a  sedate  or  even 
entirely  normal  family.  Her  children  are  the  trio  obliquely 
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referred  to  in  the  title  as  "Savages,”  and  while  not  com¬ 
pletely  uncivilized,  they  certainly  smack  of  the  unusual: 
Jannie  marches  off  to  every  party  with  her  gift,  inside  it  a 
card  saying  ENNAOJ  (Joanne,  her  real  name,  backwards). 
In  a  family  trip  to  the  department  store,  she  is  also  the  one 
who  leads  her  ten  imaginary  daughters  up  the  elevators  and 
around  the  store  brooding  loudly  over  them  all  by  name. 
Son  Laurie  and  father  vehemently  collect  coins,  uncaring 
that  the  butcher  has  a  few  words  to  say  about  people  in  line 
who  pay  seventeen  dollar  meat  bills  in  nickels  and  dimes. 

It  is  anecdotal,  humorous  in  the  unhurried  way  of  the 
country,  but  somehow  manages  to  give  a  picture  throughout 
of  what  is  often  called  the  full  life. 

M.  F.  X.  Moloney,  ’54 


Children  Are  Bored  on  Sunday.  By  Jean  Stafford.  New 

York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1953. 

Here  are  ten  short  stories  by  a  sensitive  and  obviously 
well-educated  young  writer.  Six  of  them  first  appeared  in 
The  New  Yorker,  the  others  in  Harper’s  and  the  P artisan 
Review;  and  all  belong  to  the  school  of  introspection.  They 
aim  to  both  sophistication  and  heart,  and  if  occasionally  one 
quality  curdles  the  other — Miss  Stafford  has  done  well  enough 
by  a  hard  task  to  be  considered  an  important,  as  well  as 
sensitive  and  educated,  young  writer. 

In  The  Echo  and  the  Nemesis,  over  the  radio  comes  "the 
'Minuet  in  G,’  .  .  .  neat  and  winning  and  surprising  .  . 

A  Summer  Hay  describes  an  orphan  waiting  beside  a  tele¬ 
graph  machine  for  the  asylum  bus:  "The  stubborn  stutter 
.  .  .  could  be  a  message  .  .  .  from  Miss  Bessie  Ryder,  who 
once  had  told  his  fortune  with  cards  in  a  little  room  with 
pictures  of  Napoleon  everywhere;  the  English  ivy  growing 
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just  outside  made  patterns  on  Napoleon’s  face,  and  in  the 
little  silver  pitcher  in  the  shape  of  Napoleon’s  head,  there 
was  a  blue  anemone.”  Here,  Miss  Stafford’s  phrasing  is 
perfectly  compressed;  always,  it  is  perfect. 

Horror  and  disillusionment  are  her  subjects  (in  one  story, 
The  Maiden ,  there  is  a  fusion  of  horror  and  disillusionment 
that  is  dazzlingly  macabre) ,  and  loneliness  is  her  theme.  But 
loneliness  is  too  fragile  a  theme,  and  some  stories  (in  par¬ 
ticular,  The  Interior  Castle )  are  just  macabre.  A  beautifully 
written  case  study  is  just  as  interesting  to  the  layman  as  to 
the  psychiatrist,  but  it  lacks  a  certain  aesthetic  after-pleasure 
that  this  (perhaps  naive)  reader  wants  even  more  than 
interest.  Katharine  Gill 


Three  Great  Irishmen:  Shaw,  Yeats,  Joyce.  By  Arland 

Ussher.  New  York:  The  Devin- Adair  Company,  1953. 

Mr.  Ussher,  born  and  educated  in  Ireland,  is  a  renowned 
Gaelic  scholar,  critic  and  author  of  several  books,  one  of 
which,  The  Face  and  Mind  of  Ireland,  is  ranked  with  Sean 
O’Faolain’s  The  Irish,  as  an  explanation  of  present  day 
Ireland.  In  his  latest  work  he  attempts  an  analysis  of  the 
Irish  mind  as  seen  in  the  works  and  philosophy  of  Shaw, 
Yeats  and  Joyce.  He  believes  that  they  stand  "in  a  certain 
dialectical  relationship  to  each  other”,  and  that  they  supply 
"by  their  complementary  adequacies  and  inadequacies  some¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  truth  by  which  man  can  live.” 

Ussher  believes  that  the  plays  of  Shaw  lack  an  inner  tension 
which  is  correspondingly  lacking  in  the  author  himself.  This 
tension  "consists  in  those  wholly  un-Shavian  ideas — sin, 
temptation,  and  remorse.”  His  characters  are  rather  puppet¬ 
like  since  they  failed  to  achieve  an  identity  other  than  that 
of  Shaw.  However,  he  struck  a  death-blow  to  melodrama 
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and  "taught  us  to  take  politics  less  seriously.”  He  is  a 
prophet  of  a  new  kind,  of  a  future  age  of  mental  freedom. 

Ussher  sees  the  mystic  philosophy  of  Yeats  penetrating 
his  verse  and  although,  at  times,  he  used  symbolism  "as  sort 
of  passwords  not  to  reveal  but  to  conceal”,  he  wrote  lyrics 
which  "are  good  in  a  larger  variety  of  modes  covering  a 
greater  stretch  of  moods  than  any  other  poet  of  our  lan¬ 
guage”.  Mr.  Ussher  hails  Yeats  as  the  literary  precursor  of 
the  aesthetic  view  of  life. 

He  finds  James  Joyce  "a  stylist  without  a  style,”  possessed 
with  "considerable  verbal  music  but  much  less  of  verbal 
magic,”  "from  one  viewpoint .  . .  more  insidiously  destructive 
than  any  writer  of  our  anarchic  time;  . . .  and  yet,  he  discovers 
new  energies  in  language  and  new  values  in  dross  and  dull¬ 
ness.”  Joyce  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  past,  as 
Yeats,  or  desirous  of  shaping  the  future  as  Shaw.  "Joyce 
makes  of  the  ordinary  dull  moment  of  consciousness  a  situa¬ 
tion.”  Using  the  symbolism  of  Yeats  Mr.  Ussher  classifies 
this  triad  as:  The  Saint — Yeats,  The  Hunchback — Shaw,  The 
Fool — Joyce.  His  summary:  "These  three  puppet-makers, 
as  I  see  them,  are  themselves  the  puppets  in  the  souFs-comedy 
of  today.” 

The  author  uses  what  he  calls  "the  continually  shifting 
viewpoint.”  He  declares  this  to  be  a  suit  Jble  approach  in  an 
age  of  relativity.  However,  it  is  sometimes  bewildering  and 
uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  is  well-written 
but  occasionally  the  author  becomes  too  involved  in  his 
numerous  analogies.  And  while  we  get  an  idea  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  three  subjects,  we  are  also  aware  of  Mr.  Ussher’s 
personal  beliefs.  This  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  three  authors  discussed,  despite  the  subjec¬ 
tivity  and  the  few  inaccuracies  of  an  otherwise  scholarly 
criticism.  Grace  F.  Nuttall  *56 
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The  Poetry  of  John  Donne .  International  Literature  Series, 

Idiom  Recording  Co.,  809  Amherst  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Michigan.  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Like  the  little  girl,  when  Austin  Warren  is  good  he  is  very 
very  good,  and  when  he  is  bad  he  is  horrid.  A  V ale  diction: 
Forbidding  Mourning,  that  most  touching  of  poems,  in  his 
hands  becomes  a  sort  of  contemptuous  joke  on  dull  sublunary 
lovers.  On  the  other  hand,  his  reading  of  A  Hymn  to  God 
My  God  in  My  Sickness  can  only  be  described  as  faultless. 
Donne’s  early  work  suffers  the  most  from  Austin  Warren’s 
reading;  he  reads  it  as  some  people  read  Browning,  chewing 
consonants  and  spitting  syllables  and  gnashing  out  stanzas. 

Some  oily-voiced  creature,  never  identified,  introduces 
Professor  Warren,  speaking  with  cultish  reverence  of 
"Donne’s  Poyetry.”  Then  Austin  Warren  has  a  couple  of  coy 
speeches  to  make,  in  which  he  mentions  "one  of  the  earliest 
strata  of  Donne’s  work,”  as  if  Donne  were  a  sort  of  literary 
Grand  Canyon.  He  also  affects  to  speak  extemporaneously: 
"on  this  record  I  am  reading  .  .  .  (pause  for  thought)  some 
disparate  pieces  by  Donne  and  the  point  is  that,  uh,  their 
very  disparateness  constitutes  a  kind  of  continuity  and  coher¬ 
ence.” 

The  records  would  profit  immensely  by  dispensing  with 
condensed  Chautauqua  lectures  and  leaving  Donne  alone. 
Or  let  the  fatuity  be  put  in  a  brochure,  and  we  shall  be 
spared  the  indignity  of  listening  to  it.  (The  publishers 
thoughtfully  included  a  printed  set  of  the  poems  being  read, 
a  help  in  those  cases  in  which  Professor  Warren’s  erratic 
delivery  makes  Donne  sound  like  a  cement-mixer.) 

On  the  credit  side,  the  selection  of  the  poems  is  representa¬ 
tive  enough  to  satisfy  almost  anyone.  The  religious  poems 
and  a  few  others  ( Elegy  IX,  The  Flea)  come  over  remarkably 
well,  possibly  because  Austin  Warren’s  middle-aged  voice 
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sounds  more  plausible  reading  the  later  poems  than  the  more 
obviously  youthful  ones.  If  the  religious  poetry  were  all  on 
one  disk,  it  would  be  a  sound  investment,  but  each  record  is 
half  secular,  half  religious  (a  rather  bad  idea  psychologically, 
it  would  seem) .  The  market  for  recorded  poetry  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  booming,  however,  and  there’s  little 
chance  that  anyone  will  record  more  of  Donne  in  the  near 
future.  Austin  Warren  is  probably  here  to  stay.  This  record 
is  obtainable  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  at  Copley  Square, 
whose  record  shelves  will  repay  investigation. 


Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Dylan  Thomas ,  Read  by  the 
Poet .  Caedmon  Publishers,  460  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Caedmon’s  new  recording  of  Dylan  Thomas  reading  his 
own  poems  is  easily  the  best  such  record  available.  No  other 
recorded  contemporary  poet  has  the  sonorous  and  incantatory 
Welsh  voice  that  issues  from  this  record.  Dylan  Thomas  is 
an  anachronism:  he  should  have  been  a  troubadour  or  a  min¬ 
nesinger,  or  whatever  they  were  in  Wales  in  those  antique 
times.  I  imagine  it  would  be  vastly  uncomfortable  to  listen 
to  anyone  read  these  poems  after  hearing  them  read  by  the 
author.  Hopkins  was  most  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the 
sound  fetches  out  the  sense  of  a  poem;  half  the  "difficulties” 
of  these  poems  disappear  as  one  listens  to  them.  I  do  have 
some  regrets  about  the  selection  of  readings;  they  are  fine 
for  the  initiate,  but  hardly  the  wisest  things  to  offer  the 
general  public.  Even  though  Dylan  Thomas  reads  Poem  in 
October  on  Pleasure  Dome  (a  good  recorded  anthology  of 
several  modern  poets  also  available  at  the  B.P.L.)  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  could  not  have  been  repeated  here,  because  it  is  one 
of  his  best  readings.  And  Death  Shall  Have  No  Dominion 
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and  The  Force  That  through  the  Green  Fuse  Drives  the 
Flower ,  both  popular  anthology  pieces,  are  also  missing. 

Regarding  what  is  here:  Fern  Dill  opens  the  record,  and 
it  is  a  wrench  to  force  oneself  to  go  beyond  it.  This  poem  of 
infinite  variety  alone  would  make  buying  the  record  irresisti¬ 
ble.  Then  there  is  a  bumptious,  tender,  funny,  poetic  Christ¬ 
mas  story,  A  Child9  s  Christmas  in  Wales ,  that  only  Dylan 
Thomas  could  have  written.  It  is  reminiscent  of  his  early 
autobiographical  sketches  in  For  trait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Dog,  and  for  those  unacquainted  with  that  small  master¬ 
piece,  The  Teaches,  included  in  the  above-mentioned  col¬ 
lection,  it’s  too  good  to  miss.  In  the  Christmas  story  there  are 
snowballs  and  cats  and  fire  and  uncles  and  bells  and  presents 
all  rolled  up  like  the  ball  of  yarn  that  you  unwind  to  find 
the  trinkets  inside.  Wonderful.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the 
record  there  are  four  poems.  One  of  them,  T he  Ballad  of  the 
Long-Legged  Bait,  I  am  sure  has  a  meaning,  but  I  am  at  the 
present  writing  still  hunting  for  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
(and  I  hope  I  will  be  further  enlightened  in  the  future)  the 
poem  is  a  progression  of  evocative  and  exciting  words  that 
fall  like  bright  pieces  in  a  kaleidoscope  but  never  quite  make 
a  pattern.  In  the  White  Giant9 s  Thigh  doesn’t  lend  itself  to 
strict  paraphrasing  either  (very  little  of  Dylan  Thomas  does) 
but  makes  both  literal  and  emotional  sense.  This  is  the  poem 
which  occasioned  such  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  when  it  was  first 
published  in  the  Atlantic  a  few  years  ago.  Literal-minded 
readers  of  the  Atlantic  were  affronted  by  Thomas’  symbol¬ 
ism,  puritan-minded  ones  called  the  poem  obscene,  and  the 
avant-garde  hailed  the  Atlantic9 s  broadmindedness.  At  that, 
Atlantic  readers  had  the  advantage  of  having  read  Dylan 
Thomas’  supplementary  note  to  the  poem,  which  is  denied 
those  who  meet  the  poem  elsewhere.  Angry  letters  to  the 
Atlantic  notwithstanding,  the  poem  is  superb.  The  other 
two  poems,  Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good  Night  and 
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Ceremony  after  a  Fire  Raid  are  more  sobering;  both  have  a 
true  solemn  nobility  not  often  invoked  nowadays.  The  only 
criticism  I  would  make  of  the  reading  is  the  unfortunate 
sound  of  one  of  the  lines  in  Ceremony  after  a  Fire  Raid: 
"the  masses  of  the  sea”  sounds  exactly  like  "the  messes  of  the 
sea” — jarring  to  sense  and  sensibility.  Listeners  should  be 
warned  to  equip  themselves  with  Webster’s  Unabridged  to 
find  the  provincial  English  words  that  keep  popping  up: 
"the  spinney  moon,”  "a  gambo  bed,”  "the  hissing  shippen,” 
etc.  All  in  all,  about  the  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  spend 
an  hour  is  to  listen  to  these  vehement  and  passionate  poems. 

Helen  M.  Hennessy,  ’54 

THE  COMING 
Marie  E .  Hingston  ’56 

When  the  last  low  light  has  flickered  out 
And  darkness  drowns  my  soul, 

When  the  door  has  shut  with  a  last  dull  thud 
And  left  nothing  but  the  dark, 

When  there  is  no  pain  and  there  is  no  joy, 

And  all  my  thoughts  are  grey, 

When  life  itself  is  a  half-way  death 
And  there’s  nothing  to  do  but  wait, 

When  the  depths  yearn  wide  with  open  jaws 
For  my  over-anxious  step, 

T hen  comes  the  Light — the  Light  called  Love 
To  clothe  my  sold  in  peace, 

And  slowly,  quietly,  safely  leads  the  way 
To  where — at  length,  alone,  apart — He  may 
Soothe  the  weary  weepings  of  my  heart, 

And  softly — oh  so  softly 

Sing  sweet  songs  of  silence  in  the  dark . 
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